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EDMUND SMITH is ond of thofe lucky wri- 
ters who have, without much labour, attained higfc 
reputation, and who are mentioned with reverence 
rather for the pofleflion than the, exertion of uncom,- 
mon abilities. •». 

Of his life little is known ; and. that little claitns 
no. praife but what can be given to -intellectual ex- 
cellence, feldom employed to any virtuous purpofeu 
His chara&er^ a? given by Mr. Oldifworth with, all 
the partiality of friendftxip, which- is faid by Dr, But- 
ton to Ihew " what fine things on^e man of parts can 
fay of another," and which, however^ cotpprifes gre# 
part of what can be known of Mr. Smith, it is better 
to tranferibe at once than to take by pieces. I fhall 
'fubjoin fuch little memorials as accident has enabled 
.me to collect. 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only fon qf an 
eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of 
the famous baton Lech mere. v Some nqisfortuh^s of 
his father, which were foon followed by liis death, 
'•Vol. II. B were- 



were the o4cHicM ; ^theTcm x ^b^vgieh;i^y 7oung 
itf th^ T lfafids 6f ^rfeir-r^ttofl -'^c-'who'rfafKed 
Mr. NeafeVMer), whofe'name waVSmifliv A 

This gentleman and his lady^treated him as, their 
M tytfh "child, and put him to Weftminfter-fchobl ufider 
"the care of Dr. Bufby ; whence, after the lofs of his 
^faithful and generous guardain (whofe name he *af- 
fumed and' retained),, he was .removed tb CJi/ijft- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt handfomejy • 
maintained till her death ; after which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious fociety till 
within five years of his own ; though, fome time 
before his leaving Chrift-church, he was fent for by 
"his mother to Worcefter, and owned and acknow- 
ledged as Jier legitimate fon ; which had not been 
mentioned, but to wipe off the afperfiohs that weVe 
ignorantly call by fome on his birth. It is to fee 

* remembered, for our author's honour, 1 that, whefy at 

* Weftmrnfter ele&ion he flood a candidate for one* of 
the untverfiftes, he fo fignaliy diftingiriftied l^&jelf 
by his confplcuous performances, thaf there ^jj£ bo 
fmall contention, between the reprefenf^ive^jeleitors 
of Trinity- college in Cambridge" antfChi^^cK^rch 
in Oxen, which of thofe two royal focieties Ifeould 
adoprhrm as their own. Ifyt the ele&ors of ^riAftv* 

" xoU^ having the preference of choice tftatiijar, 
; they wfoMtelyel^edhlfti; faho yet, 'being iriviVfed 

* at th^fame teVo'fchVift^hatch, diofe ft WcjEpt 
: of a"ftudentll|ip u there. : .MvSmUh^ peffe^nV r as 
"Well natural a$ acguirfed, lejbm fo haVe been fornfeA. 

upon Horace's 2 plan* who ^layS, in his " Art of 
-%etry7' -• ^^&«<>^- •■■; ^ 



i* —Ego rice ftudium fine dirite tenif •»- • 
* Nee rude quid profit video ingenium ; ilterius fie - 
** Altera pofcit opem res, & conjurat amice/' 

* • « 

lie was eflddwed by Nature With all thofe eic^U 

lent and neceflary Qualifications whiqh are previous 
io the accdmplifliment of a grfeat man. Ijis metaoty 
was lafrge and teriaciousi yet by a curious felicity 
chiefly fiifceptible of the firifeft irn^reifions it recejjvejl 
from the beft authors he rfead, which it always pre- 
ferred ih their pfitnitlve ftrehgt& ^ahd^amiibje 
Wdein / ' / : x ."' M '" r {,\ r 

He had a quicknefs of r apprehehriqh* andf yjvi- 
fcity of undetftancfiiig, which, eafily jtqok-iri aijji fyf- 
mounted the moftfuStle andknotty parts of mathe- 

* tnaticks and metaphyficks, His Wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet folid and piercing j his tafte deli- 
cate, his head ckar, ahd hi$ way of expreffing his 
thoughts perlpictfous and engaging* I (hall fay no- 
thing of his perfoii* which yfet was fo well lurneii, 

.that no neglect of himfelf in his drefs could render 
it difagreeable ; inffcinuch thatt the fair fex, who ob- 
ferved and efteemed him, £t once cotfimehded and 

. teprtfved him by the riamd of th£ handfome floveri. 

*' An eager but generous and noble emulation grew 
up with hirri; which (as it were a rational fott of 

k inftinft) pufhed him upon driving to excel In every 
art and fcience that could make him a credit to his 

„ College, and tfiat college the, ornament of the mod 
learned and polite univerfity; and it was his happi- 

. hefs to' have feveral contemporaries and fellow- 
ftudents who cxercifed and excited this virtue in 
themfelfrcs and fotheis, thereby becoming fo defer r- 

* * W edljt 



4 SMI tf H. 

cdly in favour with th?s' age, and it> good a proof of 
its nice difcern men t. His judgement, naturally gop 4 d, 
foon ripened into an exquifite finenefs and diftinguifh- 
ing,fagacity # which a^ it was active and bufy, foit 
lyas vigorous and manly, keeping even paces with a 
rich and ftrong, imagination, always upon the wing* 
and never tired with afpiring. Hence it was, that,, 
though he writ as young as Cowley, he had no pueri- 
lities ; and his earlieft production* were fo far from 
paving any thing in them mean and trifling, that, 
like the junior compofitions of Mr. Stepney, they 
may make grey authors blufh# There are many of 
his firft eflays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
epique, ftill handed about the .univerfity in manu- 
fcript, which (hew a mafterly hand ; and, though 
maimed and injured by frequent tranfcribing, make 
their way into our moft celebrated mifcellanies, where 
they ftiine with uncommon hiftre. Befid.es thofe 
verfes in the Oxford books which he could not help 
fetting his name to, feveral of his compofitions came 
abroad under other names, which his own Angular 
modefty, and faithful filence, ftrove in vain to con T 
ceal. The Encaenia and publick Collections of the 
Univerfity upon State Subjects were never in fuch 
efteem, either for elegy and congratulation, as when 
he contributed moft largely to them; and it was 
natural for thofe who knew his peculiar way of 
writing to turn to his fhare in the work, as by far 
the moft relifhing part of the entertainment. As 
his parts were extraordinary, fo he well knew how 
to improve them-; and not only to polifh. the dia- 
mond, but enchafe it in the moft folid and durable 
.metal. Though he vfras %fi academick the greateft 

part 



part of bis -life,, yet he contra&ed no fqurnefs ,0/ 
temper, no fpice of pedantry, no itch of difputaUQiv, 
or obftinate contention for the old or new philofo- 
jphy, no afluming way of di&ating to others, which 
are faults (though excufable) which fome are in.- 
fenlibly led' into who are conftrained to dwell long 
..wkhin the walls of a private college. His conve^- 
fation was pleafant and inftru&ive ; and what Horace 
£aid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might juftly be 
applied to him : . x \ 

" Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus Ainico." * 

Sat. v. l.,L 

As correfl a writer as he was in his moft elaborate 
.pieces, he read the works of others with candouf, 
and referved his greateft feverity for his own compd- 
fitions ; being readier to cherilh and advance, than 
damp or deprefs, a fifing genius, and as patient 0f 
being excelled himfelf (if any could excel him) as 
induftrious to excel others. 

Twece to be wifhed he had confined himfelf to a 
particular profeflion. who was capable of furpaffing 
in any ; but, in this, his want of application was in 
a great meafure owing to his want of due encourage- 
ment. 

He palTed through the exercifes of the college 
and univcrlity.with unufual applaufe; and though 
he often fufFered his friends to call him off from his 
retirements, and to lengthen out thofe jovial avoca- 
tions, yet his return to his ftudies were fo much the 
more paffionate, and his intention upon thofe refined 
pleafures of reading and thinking fo vehement (to 
which his facetious and, unbended intervals bore no 

b 3 ' pro- 



6 SMITH. 

proportion), that the habit grew upon him, and tjw 
fcries of meditation and reflection being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better fort his ideas, 
and take in the fundry parts of a fcience atpne view, 
without interruption or confufion. Some indeed of 
.his acquaintance, who werepleafedtodiftinguifh be- 
tween the wit and the fchqlar, extolled him altogether 
on jthe account of thefc titles ; but others, who 
knew, him better, could not forbear dding him juf- 
iice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had fignalized 
, himfelf, in the fchools, as ?, philofopher and pole- 
truck of, extenfive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
f and went through all the courfes with 3. wife regard 
r to the dignity and importance qf each fcience. f re- 
member him in the Qivinity-fchool refponding and 
, difpntip^ $rith a perfpicuous energy, a ready exa&r 
fief;, ajid commanding fcjrce qf argument, when Dr. 
Jaaf worthily prefided in jbe chaif; whpfe cond$. 
feeding and difinter$fted commendation of him gave 
him fuch a feputatipn a$ filenccd the enyiqus malice 
ttf his jQjjeijiies, who duyft not contradi6l the appro- 
, *batjon pf fq prqfpuq4 f Wfter ? n theology. None of 
, fchofe fejf-fufl&cient. creatures,, who hayf either trifled 
with phjlofophy, by attempting to ridicule it, qp 
have encumbered, it iyith ppvel terms and burden- 
. fpipe explanations, { yipderftoQd i^s real weight ap^ 
purity fiatf fa well ^$ P M J. Smithy He was tqo S(f- 
ccrning to allow of ^ the cjura&ef of unprpfftabTe, 
. rugged, and afrftxufe #v whicli fqmfj fuj|>erficfel fcio|tfts 
(fp very fmooth *nd$$ite as tf^a^mit of no impref- 
, #pn), either out of ap unthinking indolence, or an ul- 
;i grquqfled prejudice, f had.aflyfcd to this fort qf "ftii- 
dics, He knew the thqpy terms of philqfophy fcrved 

welj 
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wejl to fencje-in the true d<xftrine$4rf religion; and 
looked upon fcKbol-divinity as upon a rough butwetj- 

'wrought army, which mightat once adorn and defertd 
the Chriftian hero, and equip him for the combat. r 

' Mr. Smith had a long and.perfcft ihtimacy with 

* all the Greek and Latin Clafficks* with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perufing 
in the French, Spanifh, and Italian (to which lan- 
guages he was no ftranger), and in all the celebrated 
writers of his own country. But then, according to 
the curious obfervation of the late Earl' of Shafttf- 
bury, he kept the poet itx awe by regular crittcifm ; 

\ and, as it were, married the two arts for their mu- 
tual fuppott and improvement. -There wU'iiot a 
, traflk of cfedif, tipon thaffubjeift,^ wMdhih^ hid tfot 
r 4UigeatIy Examined, from Ariffbtle-d6Wii Itf'Htdt- 
fc liii and Bbflu ; ft th\i; J hiivtog ca^tf riifc <:ba&attfly 
' before fiittf, he'cpifld^cairrj^thefiyt tftfbugh -etety 
poem, ^nd at oncfe pbinfbut the graces am* defor- 
mities. By this ttieatis he^feemetfto^^dtt #ith rdi^ 
jlgnto^correSt, as'WfelFas ftmtiter' "i J ~- K -^— ' r $ 
. 'Being thus prepare^ lie coiild^otliuyfififte evfety 

* little delicacy mat'Waiffeiliefore tiiriv;! tfidiigtfitwks 
;jiripoMw^farriifc ! It : ^TaAe 'tftfe ttt b^fecPaAd 

houriijiea witli ^ariy tli^ 




te(fta|updn oqe and thlratttt platr,*lfie r Art of Fbctrjr; 

; )wcor&^; to Juaged;; ^pfbv^di ■ Xhd 

blamed I ■ without MtPery or demftioh. If ; he- did hot 
al#ays cbmrxiend tfti 'dotnpofitibfts of bthef 8* it was 
not ifi-hature (whicli^was 'ilptln hi^ temper 1 ), ttut 

, ftridt muicewoyicf not let firm cilia FcVflowersfet 

B 4 • u m 



g SMITH. 

in ranks, a glib me^furc, and fo many couplet** by 
the name of poetry : he was of Ben Jonfon's opinion, 
wIiq could not admire • 

. — Verfes as fmooth and foft as cream! 

In which there was neither depth nor ftream. 

And therefore; though his want of complaifanc* 
for fome men's overbearing vanity made him ene- 
mies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged 
by the freedom of his reflexions. 
• 'His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfect copy, hath fhewn the world how great 
a mailer he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed 
with the concifenefs and force of Demofihenes, the 
jalegant and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute 
and wife reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man under? 
ftopd Horace better, efpecially as to his happy dic- 
tion, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and al- 
ternate mixture of the foft and the lublirne. This 
endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, the fineft genius 
for Latin lyrick fince the Auguftan age. His friend 
Mn Philips ? s ode to Mr. St. John (late Lord Boling- 
broke), after the rnaner of Horace's Luforyor Ama- 
torian Odes, is certainly a mafter-piece ; but Mr. 
Smith's Pocockius is of the fublimer kind, though/ 
like Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it 
wants not the moft delicate and furprifing turns pe- 
culiar to the perfon praifed. I do not remember to 
have feen any thing like it in Dr. Bathurft *, who 
had made fome attempts this way with applaufe.. 
He was an excellent judge of humanity ; and iq good 

* Dr. Ralph Bathurft, whofe Life and Literary Remains were 
published ip 1761, by Mr« Thomas Warton. C. 

an 



an 6i&6rian7 that ah familiar dlfcourfe. he would* talk 
over thexnoA memorable fads in antiquity, the lives, 
a<£kiofts, and chara&ers, of celebrated mm, . with 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 
jfcad and digefted Thuanus's works, fo he .wa* able to 
copy after him.; and his talent in this kind was fa 
well known and allowed, that he had bean, fiAgled 
oat.by-fbtDe great men to write a hiftory ; whjch it 
was for their interefl: to have done with the utmoft 
art and dexterity. 1 ihalLnot .mention fer what rea-? 
fens this defign was dropped, though they arc very 
much to Mr. Smiths honour. The truth is* and I 
fpeak it before living witnefles, whilft an agreeable 
company could fix him upon a fubgedt of ufeful 
literature, nobody fhone to greater advantage ;' he 
feemed to be that Manmiue whom Lucretius fpeaks 
of: . . 

T-Quesntu, Dea, tempore in onrai . 

Ortmiims avnatum voluiili e*cell<ere rebus. , 

His works are not many, and thofe fcattered up 
and down in Mifcellanies and Colle&ions, being 
wrefted from .him by his friends with great difficuHy 
and relu&ance. All of them together make but a 
fmall part of that much greater body which liesdif-. 
perfed in the poffeflion of numerous acquaintance ; 
and cannot perhaps be. made intire, without great 
injuftice to him, becaufe few of them had his laft 
hand, and the tranferiber'was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a friend.. His condolence for the 
death of Mr. Philips is full of the nobleft beauties, 
and hath done juftice to the afhes of that fecond 
3>tfilton, whofe writings will laft as long as the Eng- 

lilh 



19 SMITE 

. lift language, generofity, and valour* For MnvMiv 
Smith had contradted a perfect friendfliip ; a paffipi> 
he was moft fufceptible of, and whofe laws he looked 
upon as facrcd and inviolable* 

Every fubjeft that pafied under his pen had all tfic 
life, proportion, and embellishments beftowed pn k, 
which an exquilite ikilj, a warm-imagination, and^* 
cool judgement, poflibly could beftow on. it. Tfce 
epique, lyrick, elegaic, every fort of pQejfry {je 
touched upon (and he had touched upon a groat 
. variety), was raifed to itt prpper height, and tjje 
differences between each of them pbferved, with a 
'/judicious accuracy* - We faw the old rules and^nevr 
: beauties placed in admirable order by each other; 
.and there was a predominant fancy and fpirit of l\is 
fQwa infufed, fuperior to what fome draw off from 
the ancients, or from poefies here and there culled 
ouf of the moderns, by a painful induftry and fervile 
imitation. His contrivances were adroit and mag- 
nificent ; his images lively and adequate ; his fentj- 
4nents charming and majeftick ; hU expreffions na-r 
titfal and bold ; his numbers various and founding ; 
and that enameled mixture pf critical wit, whi^h 
without redundance and affedation fparkled through 
his writings, and were no lefs pertinent ar\d agree? 
able. 

His Pbadra irk fcpnfuromate tragedy, and tije 
:fuccefs of it was as great as the moft fanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends could promife.or farefe^ 
The number of nights, aqdthexommon method of 
filing the houfe, are not always the. fureft marks e£ 
judging what encouragement 4. play meets \yjtl£: 
>ut the generofity of all the perfoqs of a refined .tafip 
. \* arotit 
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fboat town wa« remarkable on fhfs octafion ; and if 
jnuft not be forgotten how zealoufly Mr. Addifott 
/cfpoufed his intereft, with all the elegant judgement; 
and diffufive good -nature for which that accomplifhe4 
gentleman and author i$ fo juftly valued by mankind. 
But as to Pbadra, (he has certainly made a finer 
figure under Mr. Smith's conduft, upon the Englifli 
ftage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if fhe 
(excels the Greek and Latin Fbadrq, 1 need not fay 
4he furpafltj the French one, though embellilhed 
with whatever regular beauties and moving fofmefs 
Racine himfelf could give her. 

No man had a jufter notion of the difficulty of 
comppling than Mr. Snjith ; and he fometimes would 
create greater difficulties than he had reafon to appre~ 
hend. Writing with eafe, ; what (as Mr. Wycherlcf 
ipeaks) may be eafily written, moved his indignation* 
When he was writing upon a* fubjefd,* he would fe- 
rioufly Cpnlide?r what Denriofthenes, Homer, Virgin, 
or Horaice^lf ulft^, would fay upon that octagon, 
fchidi wH#tecf hini^ W- Exceed him&lf -as well ir 
•others; Nevbrthe^ would not, 

*finiift feveralT^jefts^itfideflo^ 1 ? "Which may be 
imputed eiehb 7 ^ :f ffie"bft4fa£ft'(^^'Yanc^ ftrll 
'hiMn^^'^.v^ti'P efr'tti aWbccafional tndd- 
lence, which fpleenand laflitude brought upon him, 
Which;V-aill*i^ was lea£ inclined 

^pfbrgiVfe^ ; THSfftfti^s J hofe owing tft cortqeit or 
•fri&ty; 'or'a ffiliiefs^TiimMf fi frailty which bfi* 
'beeii 'imputed fo'ntf left kncA ''ftSn-Sl^fpeare and 
Jodbny, is ; clear' f^'ferfce ? be^a(ife f hd 'left hit 
works to the ehtiffe djCpoiktaSffis tftfend^ Whtifcjg&oft 
t%orou$ tehftirds ; ' Jic ' -even* : carted it& forfeited, 

fub- 
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fiibmitting to their animadverfions, and the freedom 
they took with them, with an unreferved and pru- 
dent refignation. 

I have feen Sketches and rough draughts of fome 
poems to be defigned, fet out analytically ; wherein 
the fable, ftrufture, and connexion, the images, in- 
cidents, moral, epifodes, and a great variety of orna- 
ments,, were fo finely laid out, fo well fitted to tbp 
rules of art, and fquared fo cxa&ly to the precf 
jdents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
thefe poetical elements with the fame concern with 
which curious men are affe&ed at the fight o£ the 
moft: entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 
figure or building. ; Thofe fragments of the- learned, 
which fome men have been fo proud of their pains in 
folletfting, pre ufelefs rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with thefe embryos, 
.which wanted not fpirit enough to preferve them ; 
ft th^t I cannot help thinking, that, if fome of them 
were to come abroad, they would be as highly valued 
J>y the poets, as the fketches of Julio and Titian are 
by -the painters ; though there is nothing in them but 
a few outlines, as to the defign and proportion. 

It muft be confefled, that Mr. Smith had fome 
defe&s in his condudl, which thofe are moft apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing elfe. 
His freedom with himfelf drew feverer acknowledge- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever pro- 
voked was capable of advancing, and he did not 
fcruple to give even his misfortunes the' hard name 
pf faults ; but, if the world had half his good-na- 
ture, all the fhaJy parts would be entirely ftruck out 
of his chara&er. 

A man 
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A man who, under poverty, calamities, and dis- 
appointments, could makefo many friends, andtfiofe 
fo truly valuable, muft have juft and noble ideas of 
the paffion of friendfhip, in the fuccefs of which 
confifted the greateft, if not the only, happinefs of 
his life. He knew very well what was due to this 
birth, though Fortune threw him ftiort of it in every 
other circiimftance of life* He avoided making any, 
though perhaps reafonable, complaints of her dif- 
penfations,* under which hfe had honour enough to 
be eafy, without touching the favours fhe flung III 
his way when offered to him at a price of a more 
durable reputation. He took care to have no deal- 
ings with mankind, in which he could not be juft ; 
and he defired- td be at no Other expence in his pro 
tenfions than that of intrinfick merit, which was the 
only burthen and reproach he ever brought upon hi& 
friends. He could fay, as Horace did of himfelf, 
What I never yet faw tranflated : 

" Meo fum pauper in eere." 

At his coming to town, no man was more fur- 
rounded by all thofe who really had or pretended to 
wit, or more courted by the great men, who had 
then a power and opportunity of encouraging arts 
and fciences, and gave proofs of their fondnefs for 
the name of Patron in mauy instances, which will 
ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's 
chara&er grew upoi> his friends by intimacy, and 
out-went the ftrongeft prepofleflions which had been 
conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a few 
four creatures, whofe obfeurity is their happinefs, 
•may poifibly havfe te the 3ge,; yst amidft .a ftudied 
y. w negleft, 
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negle&; and total difufe of ait thofe ceremonial at* 
tendariCes, fafhionable equipments^ and external rew 
commendation, whigh are thought rieccffary intro- 
ductions into the grande monde^ this gentleman was 
fo happy as ftill to pltafe ; and whilft the rich, the 
gay, the rioble, tod honourable, faw how much he' 
excelled in wit and learning, they eafily forgave him 
all other differences. Hence it was that both his 
acquaintance and retirements were his own: free 
choice; What Mr. Prior obferves upon a very greats 
ehara&et was true of him, tb*t mft cf his fault* 
brought their excufe with thtm. 

Thofe who blamed hiiri moft underftood him 
jeaft, it being the enftota of the vulgar to charge 4n 
excefs opofc the moft eomplaifant* and to form at 

Uhara&er by the morals of a ftw, who have forae- 

, limes . fpoiled ah hour or two in good company, 
Whfere only fortune is wanting to make a great 
fame, that fingle exception can neverpafl upon the 
beft judges and moft equitable obferversof mankind ; 
and when the time Comes for the world to (pare their 

i pity, wef m^y juffly enlarge our demands upoti them 
for their admiration .u. •'"- '-^ 

■ • Some few' yfcars before his dfearthffee had Engaged 
himfelf in feveral confidence tmdertaktngs ; in tH 

-which he had prepared the Worfd tto eicpeArtiSghty 
things from him. I have ' fefen about ten fheet* Wf 
his Englijh Pinddr, which ettreed&i *ny thing of that 
kind I could ever hope for ^ in ~eur;tnro^latfg*age* 
He had drawn out a plan-of atTagedy of the Aa^ 
Jane Grey, and had gone* i&TOB^ievcraLfceiifestof 
it. But he could not Well have bequeathed that 
Work to better hands th^n where, t hear, it is at pre- 
fect 
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fent lodged f and the bare mention of two fbch names 
mayjuftify the krgeftexpe^ations, and is fufficient 
to makcthe.town ail agreeable invitation. 

Hid gneateft and noblefi urtdertaking was Lenghws. 
He had ftnifhed . an entire tranflation of the Sublimit 
which lie font to the teverend Mr Richard Parker, 
a friend of his, latrof Merton College, an exaft cri- 
,tkk in tbe Greek ton gue r ftcrm whom it came to toy 
hands* The French rwrfion of Mdnfieur Boileau* 
though truly valuable, tra$ far fliort of it. He pro* 
roofed a large addition to this work, of notes and ob- 
servations of his own, with an entire fyftem of the 
Aft bf Poetry* ih thnec books, ufidcr the titles of 
Ttmgbt, DifikHt zn& Figure. I tew the laft of thefe 
.perie<ft, and in a fair copy, in which he fhewed pro* 
digk>usjudgetnentaiiireiidbg: and particularly had 
reformed die Arfcof Rhetorick, by reducing that vaft 
randconfafed heap of term*, with which a long foe- 
rceffioQrofi'pedantB had encumbered the wdrld, to a 
; very/ narffaw • compafs> comprehending all that was 
:ufefiil aj^d oftiimental an poetry. Under each head 
nand chapter,; he-intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, Englifh, 
bFrench^Sjtenifh; and Italian poets, and to note their 
. Several ^eauittes tod defafh; : 
y What remains of his works is left, as I am ift- 
Harmed, in theiiancb *)f men of worth and judge- 
5 Jftent* who tared him. . It cannot be fuppofed they 
- would ftipprefs anything that was his, but out of 
r v refp*<ft'to his memory i and for want of proper hands 
< le finifh what fo great a genius had begun. 
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SUCH is the declamation of Ofdffwbfth, written 
while his admiration was yet frelh, and his kindnefe 
warm ; and therefore fuch as, without any Criminal 
purpofe of deceiving, ftiews a ftrong defire to make 
the moft of all favourable truth. I cannot much' 
commend the performance. The ptaife is often in- 
dHHnft, and the fentences are loaded with words of 
more pomp than ufe. There is little, how#ver, that 
can be contradi&ed, even when a plainer tale <ome& 
to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of 
Smith,, was. born at Handley, the feat of the Lech- 
meres, , in WorceftorflMre. The year of his birth 
is uncertain *. 

« He was educated at Weftminfter. It is known to 
have been thepra&ice of Dr. Bu(by*o detain thofe 
youth long at fchool, q£ whom he had formed the 
higheft expiations. Smith took his mailer's degree 
on the 8th of July, 1696 ;, he therefore was probably 
admitted into the univerfity in ^689, when we may 
fuppofe bim twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was 
fuqh-as. has been told ; but the indecency and licea- 
tioufnefs of his behaviour drew upon him, Dec. 
*4, 1694, while he was yet only "Bachelor, a public 
admonition, entered upon record, in order to Jme*- 
pulfion. Of. this reproof the effect is « no* .known. 
He was probably lefs notorious. - At Oxford, as we 
all know, much will b$ forgiven. 10 literary merit ; 

• » '.■ '♦ 

*- By his epitaph he appears to have been 42 years old when he 
4ied. He was confequentiy born in the year 1668. R. 
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arid of tKat fce Had ckKiSitcd fufficient evidence by 
his excellent ode oh the death of the great Orientaliff, 
Df. Pocock, whd died in 1691, and Whofe praife 
muft have been written by Smith when hfe had beett 
but two years in the univeriity. 

*This ode, which clofed the fefcOnd volume of the 
Mufi Anglican*, thdugh perhaps fdme obje&ioni 
ihay Be iriade to its Latinity , is by far the beft 
Lyrick Compofition in that colle&ion: rtof do I 
know where to find it equalled amdng the modern 
writers. It exprefles, with great felicity, ithages 
ilot claffical in daflical di&ion : its digreffions and 
freturns have been defervedly tedomtaerided byTfapp 
tks models for irhitation. 

tin hid feveral Imitations froth Cdwlef: 

Teftitur hinc tot fermo coloribua 
Quot tu, Pococki, diffimilis tui 

Orator effers, quot viciffini 

Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which tuikt* the 
efator pronounce the colours, or give to colours memrf 
and delight. I quote it, however, as an imitation of 
thefe lined i 

So many languages he dad in ftore, 

That Only Fam* fhall fpeak of him' in more. 

The limlile, by which an old man* re'tairiirig the 
fire of his youth, is tofnpared to -/Etna flaming 
through the fnow, which Smith has ufed with great 
pomp, is ftolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labotir of conveyance. 

Vol. II. € ft* 
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, JJ$ propeedcd to take his degree of Mafter of 
Arts, July 8, 1696. Of the exercifes which he 
performed on that occafion, I have not heard any 
thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; 
fpr he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did nqt amend his irregularities : by which he gave 
fa much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter ejected €t tfye place pf Mr. Smith void, he 
€ f haying, been conyifted of riotous behaviour in the 
" hpufp of Mr. Cole, an apothecary : but it was re- 
€ f ferrsd to the Dean, when and upon what occafion 
" the t fentence fhould be put in execution." 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him, and yet wiftied 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he aflumed an appearance 
of decency: in his own phrafe, he whitened himfelf, 
having a defire to obt^p the c^nforlhip* an office of 
honour and fome profit in the CQllege;, hut, when 
the ele&ion came, the preference was given to Mr. 
Eoftlfceg, his junior: the fame, Ifyppofe, that joined 
t^tji F?eind in an. edition pf part of Demofthenes.* 
T&e c^nfpr is a tutor ; and it was not thought proper 
to truft the fuperintendance of others to 3 mm who 
took fo little care of himfelf. 

From this time Smith employed his jnalice and 
his wit againfl: the Dean, ]Dr. Aldrich, whom he 
considered as the opponent of his glain*. Of his 
Jampooj* upon him, I once hearql a fingle line tQQt 
grofs tc be repeated^ 

" But h<? was ftill a genius aqd a (cbolar* and Ox- 
ford "was unwilling to lofe him : he w^ dftdured^ 
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with all hi§. pranks and his yices, two years longer ; 
but on Dec, ao, 1705, at the iriftance of all the 
canons, the fehtence declared five years before Was 
put in execution. 

The execution was> t believe, fileht and tender ; 
for one of his friends* from whom I learned much 
of his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London ^ where he aflbci* 
ated himfelf with the Whigs, whether becaufe they 
were in power, or becaufe the Tories had expelled 
him, or becaufe he was a Whig by principle, may 
perhaps be doubted. He was, however, carefled 
by men of great abilities, whatever were their party, 
and was fupported by the liberality of thofe who 
delighted in his.converfation. 

There was once a defign, hinted at by Oldif* 
worth, to have made him ufeful. One evening, 
as he was fitting with a friend at a tavern, he was 
called down by the waiter ; and, having ftaid fome 
time below, came up thoughtful. After a paufe* 
faid he to his friend, " He that wail ted me below 
€t was Addifon, whofe bufinefs was to tell me that 
€< a Hiftory of the Revolution was intended, and 
* €€ to propofe that I fhould undertake it. I faid # 
. m « What fhall I do with the character of Lord 
" Sunderland ?' and Addifon immediately returned, 
" € When, Rag, were you drunk laft?' and went. 
*•* away.** 

• * Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford 

* by his negligence of drefs. 

Thisftory I heard from the late Mr. "Clark of 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of 
.Smiths 
>. c 1 Suck.* 
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Such fcruplcs might debar him from fomc profit- 
able employments ; but, as they could not deprive 
him of any real efteem, they left him many friends ; 
and no man was ever better introduced to the theatre 
than he, who, in that violent conflict: of parties, had 
a Prologue and Epilogue from the firft wits on either 
fide. . 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courfes. His play pleafed the criticks, 
and the criticks only. It was, as Addifon has 
recorded, hardly heard the third night. Smith had 
indeed trufted entirely to his merit, had enfured 
jio band of applauders, nor ufed any artifice to 
force fuccefs, and found that native excellence was 
not fufficient for its own fupport. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to fixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, 
accepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept 
him from writing the dedication till Lintot, after 
fruitlefs importunity, gave notice that he would 
publifh the play without it. Now, therefore, it 
was written ; and Halifax expe<fted the author with 
his book, and had prepared to reward him with a 
place of three hundred pounds a-year. Smith, by 
pride, or caprice, or indolence, or bafhfulnef9, 
neglefted to attend him, though doubtlefs warned 
and prefied by his friends, and at laft milled his 
reward by not going to folicit iti 

Addifon has, in the Spe&ator, mentioned the 
negleft of Sqiith's tragedy as difgraceful to the 
nation, and imputes it to the fondnefs for operas 
then prevailing. The authority of Addifon is great ; 

yet 
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yet the voice of the people, when to pleafe the 
people is the purpofe, defer ves regard ♦ In this 
queftion, I cannot but think the people in the 
right. The fable is mythological, a ftory which 
we are accuftomed to rejeft as falfe ; and the man- 
ners are fo diftant from our own, that we know 
them not from fympathy, but by ftudy; the ig- 
norant do not understand the a&ion; the learned 
reject it a; a fchool-boy f s tale ; increduius odi. What 
I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a mo- 
ment behold with intereft or anxiety. The fenti- 
ments thus remote from life are removed yet further 
by the di&ion, which is too luxuriant and fplendid 
for dialogue, and envelopes the thoughts rather than 
difplays them. It is a fcholar's play, fuch as may 
pleafe the reader rather than the fpe&ator; the 
work of a vigorous and elegant mind, accuftomed 
to pleafe itfelf with its own conceptions, but of 
little acquaintance with the courfe of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a defign to have written the tragedy of Phadra; 
but was convinced that the adtion was too mytho- 
logical. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Pbadra, 
died John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of 
Smith, who, on that occafion, wrote a poem, which 
juftice muft place among the beft elegies which our 
language can fhew, an elegant mixture of fondnefs 
and admiration, of dignity and foftnefs. There are 
feme paflages too ludicrous ; but every human per- 
formance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
purchafe for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

*3 Pf 
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Of his Pinfa* mentioned by Oldifwortfo, I have 
never otherwife heard. His Longintts he intended to 
accompany with fqme iliuftrations, and had felc&ed 
his infta^nces of the falfe fuUime from the worjia of 
JMackmore. 

He refolved to try again the fortune of the Stags* 
with the ftory of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the inefficacy and incredibility 
of a mythological taje might determine him to choofii 
an aftion from the Englifh Hiftory, at m great 4*f* 
tance from our own times, which was to end ia 4 
real event, produced by the operation of kaawa 
characters, 

A f\ibje6i will not eafily occur thM $a& give more 
opportunities of informing the underftandiag* ft* 
which Smith was unqueftionably qualified, or fat 
moving the paflions, ijt which I fufpe& b'\m to 
have had lefs power. . 

Having formed his plan and collected npateriftla* 
he declared that a few months would complete his 
defign ; and, that he might purfue his wo& with 
lefs frequent avocations, he was,, in June, xyio% 
invited by Mr. George Ducket to his houfe a* 
Gartham, ij* Wiltfhire. Here he found foch op., 
portunities of indulgence ?is did not much forward 
his ftudies, and particularly fome ftrong ale* tott 
delicious to he refilled. He ate and drank till he 
found himfelf plethorick : a#d then, refolving tq 
eafe himfelf by evacuation, he wrote to an apothe- 
cary in the neighbourhood a prefcription of a p*tfg© 
fa forcible, that the apothecary thought it his duty! 
to cjelay'it till he had given notice of its daflger, 
Smith, not pleafed with the cqntradi&ioifc of a fl*epr 
man, and bqaftful of his o^.k&ewte<$g?, mtf&k 

the 
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the notice with rude contempt, and fwallbvvitt his 
own medicine, which, in July, 17.10, brotigfit Jiim 
to the grave. He was buried at Garthatrt. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon, the hiftorian, an account pretended 'to 
have been received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
Hiftory was, in its publication \ corrupted bf Af- 
drich, Smalridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith 
was employed to forge and infert the alterations. , 

This ftory was publifhed triumphantly by OIA- 
mixon, and maybe fuppofed to have been' eagerly 
received ; but its progrefs was foon checked ; "for, 
finding its way into the Journal of Trevoir*,' if fell 
under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in Franc'6, 
who immediately denied the charge, with this remark- 
able particular, that he never in his whole life had 
once fpoken to Smith * ; his company beirig, as muft 
be inferred, not accepted by thofe who attended to 
their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted 
by Dr. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literal 
ture; and, though not of the fame party with Aldrich 
and Atterbury, too ftudious of truth to leave them 
burthened with a falfe charge. The teftimonies 
which he has cqjle&ed have convinced mankind 
that either Smith pr Ducket was guilty of wilful 
and malicious falfehoqd. 

This controverfy brought into view thofe parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his name* 
might have been concealed. 

* See Bifhop Atterbury 's "Epiftolary Correfpondeoce," J/92i 
vol. ft I. pp. 126. 13.3., In the fame Work, vol. I. P-335* it ap- 
pears that Smith was at one* time fuipe&ed by Atterbury to have 
lie^naV^tIi6#ofllle"Tale6faTub; , N. 

c 4 Of 
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Of Smith J can yet fay a little more. He w*j a 
man of fuch estimation among Jiis companions, th^t 
t^e cafual cenfures or praifes which he dropped ip. 
conyerfation were confidered, like thofe of Scaliger, 
as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readinefs and exa&nefs of criti^ifm, 
and by a curfory glance over a new compqfition would 
©xaflly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the ppwer of reading witji 
great rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity, 
what he fo eafily collefted. 

He therefore always knew what the prefent ques- 
tion required ; and, when his friends expreffed their 
wonder at his acquisitions, made in a ftate of appa- 
rent negligence and drunkennefs, he never di (covered 
Jiis hours of reading or method of ftudy, but involved 
himfejf in affe&ed filence, and fed his own vanity 
with their admiration. 

One pradtice he had, which was eafily obferved : 
if any thought or image was prefented to hi* mind 
that he could ufe or improve, he did not fuffer it to 
be loft ; but, amidft the jollity of a tavern, or in the 
warmth of convcrfation, very diligently committed 
it to paper. 

*Thus it was that he |iac} gathered two quires of 
hints, for has new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when 
they were put into Jiis hands, could make, as he 
fays, very little ufe, but which the colle&or con- 
fidered as a valuable ftock of materials. 
1 When he came to London, his way of life con-i 
nc#cd /him with the licentious and diflblute ; an4 
he.afte,6led the airs and gaiety of a man of plea- 
sure ; but his drefs was always deficient; faholaftick 
* r * cloiiineft 
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/cfottdinefs ffcill hung about him ; and his merriment 
,wa§ fure to produce the (corn of his companions. 

With all his careleffnefs, and all his vices, he was 
pne of the tnurmurers at Fortune ; and wondered 
p/hf he was fuffered to be poor, when Addifon was '* 
jcarefied and preferred ; npr would a very little have 
jconteoted hjtn ; fpr he eftimated his wants at fix 
hundred pounds a year. 

In his courfe of reading, it was particular that he 
had diligently perufed, and accurately remembered, ; 
ithe old romances of fcnighNerrantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was 
fomet^ing con.te.mptj*pus in his treatment of thofe 
whoip he confidered as not qualified to oppofe or 
contradift hi.ru. H$ had majoy frailties; yet it 
cannot but be fuppofed that he had great merit, 
who could obtain to the feme play a prologue from 
Addifon, and an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
could have at once the patronage of Halifax, and 
jthe praife of pldifworth. 

For the ppwer of communicating thefe minute 
memorials, I am indebted to my cdnverfetlon with 
Gilbert Walmfley, late regiftrar of the ecclefiaftical 
court of liichfield^ who was acquainted both with 
jSrrdth and Ducket $ and declared, that, if the talc 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he fhould fuf- 
pedl Ducket of the falfehpod ; ** for Rag was a man 
-Jf of great veracity ." 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented to my 
niind, let me indulge myfelf in the remembrance. 
J knew him very early; he was one of the firft 
friends that literature procured m?, and I hope that 
, •* - - ' at 
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j& leaft my gratitude made me worthy of liis r ncn 
tice« 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy; yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, whh all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet difference of opinion 
<hd hot keep us apart* I honoured him, and he 
xndured me. 

Hi bad mingled with the gay world", without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
negle&ed the cultivation of his mind 5 his belief of 
Revelation was unfhaken ; his learning preferved his 
principles ; he grew firft regular, and then pious* 

His ftudies had been fo variotts, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at leaft tell where 
to fitod. Such was his amplitude of learning, and 
fueh his copkmfnefs of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now paries in which I have 
not feme advantage from his friendfhip. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful' and 
infltfudiive houfs* with companions fuch as are not 
soften found ;' with* Owe who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James', whofe fkij'l 
iiv Phyfick will be long remembered, and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified 
with this character of our common friend : but 
what are the hopes of man ! I am- difappointed by 
that ftroke of fieathj which has eclipfed the gaiety 
^nations, aqd impoverished the publick ftock of 
hatfifllgfs- pleafure. 

■'-••- .'In 
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In the Library ^tO^fotd is the following ludlcrtw 
,Anatyfc of P mciiui* 

Ex AuTQfrRAPttO. 

[Sent tyjr the Aocftor to Mr.Urty.3 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie ampliffime, m 
Jucem proferre ha&enus diftuli, judicii tui acumen 
fubveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquan- 
do oden hanc ad te mitto fublimem, teneram* flebU 
Jem, fuavem, qualem demum divinus (fi Mufis va- 
caret) fcripfiffet Gaftrellus : adeo fcilicet fublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere 
telis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius infpicias, ver- 
fuum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. i mU| 
verfus cje doubus praeliis decantatis. a dus & 3 US de 
I^otharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, ponto, 
hoftibus, & Alia. 4 IUS & 5 tUs de catenis, fubdibus, 
uncis, draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. 6 US , 7 US , 8"% 
9™, de Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam 
domi fuae peregrino. 10™, aliquid de quodam Po- 
cockio. n us , T2 US , de Syrid, Solyml 13™, I4 u, f 
de Hofe&, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde fene- v 
I5 US , i6 u % de iEtna, & quomodo^EtnaPocockio fit 
Valde fimilis. 17"% i8 us , de tuba, aftfro, umbr£ f 
flammis, rotis, Pocockio non negledo. Caetete de 
Chriftianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & 
graviflima agrorum melancholia; deCaefarcFZ^**, 
Neftore, & miferando juvenjs cujufdam florentiflimi 
fato, anno aetaris fuae centefimo praematur& abrepti. 
Quae omnia cum accurate expenderis, necefle eft ut 

* $vprflaoco, animo paulo attentiore, fcriplifT^tn Mprone. 

odep 
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odcn banc meam admirandi pland varictatc conftarc 
fatearis. Subitd ad Batavos proficifcor, lauro ab il- 
lis donandus. Prius verb Pembrochienfcs voco ad 
certamen Poeticuro, Vale# 

Illuftriffima tua dcpfqulor crura, 

E. SMITH 
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Of Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few me- 
morials. He was bred at Weftminfter * and Cam* 
bridge; and Jacob relates, that he was fome time 
tutor to the Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compofitions ; and being con- 
icious of his powers, when he left the univerfity, he 
enlifted himfelf among the wits. He was the familiar 
. friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other 
popular names, in the tranflations of Ovid and 
Juvenal. In. his Review, though unfinifhed, are 
fome vigorous lines. His poems are not below 
mediocrity ; nor have I found much in them to be 
praifed -J% 

* He was admitted there in 1.670; was ele&ed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1675 ; and took his matter's degree in 
;68a. N. 

f They make a part of* volume publiflied by Tonfon in 8vo* 
17 17, containing the poems of the Earl of Rofcommon, and the 
Duke of Buckingham's Eflay on Poetry \ but were firft publiflied 
in Dryden'sMifcellany, as were moff, if not til, of the poems in 
that coJJeflion. H, 

With 
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With the wit he feems to have fhared the diffd- . 
lutenefs of the times ; for fome of his compofition» 
are fuch as he muft have reviewed with deteftatiorc 
in his later days, when he published thofe Sermon* 
which Felton ha$ commended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifh young men, he 
rather talked than lived vicioufly, in an age when 
he that would be thought a Wit was afraid to fay 
his prayers; and, whatever might have been bad in 
the firft part of his life, was furely condemned and 
reformed by his better judgement. « 

In 16&3, being tljen Matter of Arts, and Fellow 
of Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem 
on the marriage of the Lady Anne with George 
Prince of Denmark. 

Ho then tpok orders*; and, being made preben- 
dary of Gloucester, became a pro£or in convocation 
, for that church, and chaplain to Queen Ann*. 

In 1 7 10, he was prefented by the Bifhep of 
Winchester to the wealthy living of Witney in 
Oxford (hire, whiqh he enjoyed but a few months. 
On February 10, 1710-n, having returned from* 
an entertainment, he was found dead the next 
mpming. His death is mentioned in Swift's Journal* 

* He was prefented to the re&ory of Blaby in Leicefterfhire in 
1687-85 and obtained a prebend at Gloucefter in 1688. N. 
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WlLLIAM KING was born in London in 1663; 
the fon of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was 
allied to the family of Clarendon, 

From Weftminfter-fchool, where he was a fcholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr. Buflby, he 
was at eighteen ele&ed to Chrift-church, in 16S1 ; 
where he is faid to have profecuted his ftudies with 
fo much intenfenefs and activity, that before he was 
eight years ftanding he had read over, and mule 
remarks upon, twenty-two tlioufand odd hundred 
books and manufcripts *. The books were certainly 
not very long, the manufcripts not very diificu'r, 
nor the remarks very large ; for the calculator will 
find that he difpatched feven a day for every day of 
his eight years ; with a remnant that more than Sa- 
tisfies moft other ftudents. He took his degn c in 
the moft expenfive manner, as a grand compounders 
whence it is inferred that he inherited a confiwlcrable 
fortune. 

* This appear* bj bis " Adverferu," printed in bis \**rA% 
*&i774 3 vol* C. 

In 
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Id 1668, the fame year in which lie wis faa<fc 
maftet of arts, he publifhed a confutation of Varillas'4 
account of Wickliffc; ahd, engaging in the ftudy 
of the Civil Law, became doftor in 1692, and was 
admitted advocate at Doftors. Commons. 

He had already made fame transitions froth the 
French, and written fome humorous and fatirical 
pieces; when, in 1694, Molefwortli publifhed his 
Account of Denmark , in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt j and takes 
the opportunity of infinuating thofe wild principles, 
by which he fuppofes liberty to be eftablifhed, and 
by which his adverfaries fufpe& that all fubordina- 
tion and government is endangered. 

This book offended Prince George ; and the Da^ 
jrifh minifter prefented a memorial againft it. The 
principles of its author did not pleafe Dr. King ; 
and therefore he undertook to confute part, and 
laugh at the reft. The controverfy is now for- 
gotten : and books of this kind feldom live long, 
when intereft and refentment have ceafed. 
' In 1697, he mingled in the controverfy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of thofe who tried 
what Wit could perform in oppofitiou to Learning, 
on a queftion which Learning only could decide. 

In 1699, was publifhed by him A Journey to Lon<* 
ion, after the method of Dr. Martin Lifter, who had 
publifhed A Journey to Paris. And, in 1700, he 
fatirifed the Royal Society, at leaft Sir Hans Sloane 
their prefident, in two dialogues, intituled %b$ 
Yranfaftioner. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts 
of civil and canon law, he did not love his pro- 

feffion, 
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feflSon, not indeed any kind of btffinefs' which in* 
terruptcd his voluptuary dreams, or forced him. to 
roufe from that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
maintained by his judgements in the courts of Dele** 
gates, and raifed very high, by the addrefs and know* 
ledge which he difcovered in 1700, when he d^f 
fended the earl of Anglefea againft his lady, after- 
wards dutchefs of Buckinghamshire, who fued for* 
divorce, and obtained it. 

. The expcnce of his pleasures, and negleft of biifi- 
nefs, had now leffened his revenues ; and he was 
willing to accept of a fettlement in Ireland, wheire, 
about 1702, he was made judge of the admiralty, 
commiffioner of the prizes, keeper of the records ia 
Birmingham's tower, and vicar-general to Dr. Marfh, 
the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not ftretch out his hand to take. it. . 

King foon found a friend, as idle and thoughtlefs asr,„ 
himfelf, in Upton, one of the judges, who had a plea- 

fant houfe called Mountown, near Dublin, to which 
King frequently retired 5 delighting to nfcg!e& his 

intereft, forget his cares, and defert his duty; 

• Here he wrote Mully of Mountown, a poem ; by 

which, though fanciful readers in the pride of faga^ , 

city have given it a poetical interpretation, was meant ~ 
* originally no more than it exprefled, as it was <Jic- : 

tat«d only by the author's delight in the quiet of A 

Mountown. .- : ; 

, In 1708, when lord Wharton was fent to go^eip 

Ireland, King returned to London, with his poverty,^ 
Vol. II. D hU 
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his idlenefs, and Bis wit ; and publifhed feme eflayf* 
called Ufe/ttl Tranfablions. His Voyage to the Ifiand of 
Cajamai is particularly commended* He then wrote 
The Art of Love ■, a poem remarkable, notwithstand- 
ing its title, for purity of fentiment; and in 1709 
imitated Horace in an Art of Cookery f which he pub- 
^|j(hed, with fome letters to Dr. Lifter. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the Church, 
.on the lidc of Sacheverell ; and was fuppofed to hare 
concurred at leaft in the proje&ion of The Examiner. 
His eyes were open to all the operations of Whig- 
gifai; and he beftowed fome ftri&ures upon Dr. 
Kenneths adulatory fermon at the funeral of the duke 
of Devonfhire. 

The tiijlory of the Heathen Godi i a book com* 
.poftd for fchools, was written by him in 171c* 
The work is ufeful ; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The next year v he 
published Rufinus* an hiftorical efiay ; and a poem, 
intended to difpofe the nation to think as he 
thought of the Duke of Marlborough and his ad- 
herents. 

In 1 71 1, competence, if not plenty, was again puk 
into his power. He was, without the trouhfe of at- 
tendance, or the mortification of a requeft, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind* Prior, and other men. of 
the fame party, brought him the key of the gaizefc- 
teer's office. tit was now again placed in a profi- 
table employment, and again threw the benefit away* 
An A& of Infolvency made his bufinefs at that time 
particularly troublefome ; and hfc wobldriot wait till 
, hurry fhould beat an end, but impattefttfy refigned 
; . . . K 
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It, and returned to his wonted 'indigence and amufe- 
ments. 

One of his amufements at Lambeth, where he re- 
fided, was to mortify Dr. Tenifon, the archbiftiop, 
by a publick feftivity, on the furrender of Dunkirk. 
to Hill ; an event with which Tenifon's political bi- 
gotry did not fuffer him to be delighted. King was 
refolved to counteract his fullennefs, and at the ex- 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood 
with honeft merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Chriftmas-day. 
•Though his life had not been without irregularity, 
his principles were pure and orthodox, and'his death 
was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally fuppofed 
that his poems were rather the amufements of idle- 
jiefs than efforts of ftudy ; that he endeavoured ra- 
ther to divert than aftonifh ; that his thoughts fel- 
domafpired to fublimity ; and that, if his verfe was 
eafy and his images fanliliar, he attained what he 
defired. His purpofe is to be merry ; but! perhaps, 
fo enjoy his mirth, it may be fometimes neceflary to 
think well of his opinions *. 

* Dr. Jobnfon appears to have made but little ufe of the Life 
ef Dr. King, prefixed to his " Works, in 3 vols," 1776, to 
which it may not be impertinent to refer the reader. His talent 
for humour ought to be praifed in the higheft terms. In that 
it lead he yielded to, none of his contemporaries. C. 
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THOMAS SPRAT was born in 1636, atTalla- 
ton in Devonfliire, the fon of a clergyman ; and 
having been educated,, as he tells of himfelf, not 
at Weftminfter or Eton, but at a little fchool by the 
church-yard fide, became a commoner of Wadham 
College in Oxford in 1651 ; and, being chofen fchq- 
lar next year, proceeded through the ufual academi- 
cal courfe; and, in 1657, became matter of arts. 
He obtained a fellowfhip, and commenced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on tl^e deatff of Oliver was 
publifhed, with thofe of Dryden and Waller. Im 
his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiaft, both of the living and 
the dead. He implores his patron's excufc of his 
verfes, both as falling " fo infinitely below the full 
" and fublime genius of that excellent poet who 
" made this way of writing free of our nation," and 
being " fo little equal and proportioned to the re- 
cc nown of a prince on whom they were writtei\; 
" fuch great adlions and lives deferving to be the 

" fubjcdi; 
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f * fubjeft of the nobleft pens and moft divine phan- 
<c fies. v He proceeds: "Having (b long expe- 
" ricnced your care and indulgence, and been 
u formed, as it were, by your own hands, not to en- 
" title you to any thing which my meannefs pro- 
*? duces would be not only injuftice, but facrilege." 

He publifhed, the fame year, a poem on the Plague 
ef Athens ; a fubjeft of which it is not eafy tb fay 
what could recommend it. To thefe he added after- 
wards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Reftoration he took orders, and by Cow- 
ley's recommendation was made chaplain to the duke 
of Buckingham, whom he is faid to have helped in 
writing The Rehear/a/. He was likcwife chapkin to 
the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whofe 
houfe began thofe philosophical conferences and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royal Society, 
he was confequently engaged in the fame ftudies, 
and became one of the fellows : and when, after 
their incorporation, fomething feemed neceflary to 
reconcile the publick to the new inftitution, he un- 
dertook to write its hiftory, which he publifhed in 
. 1 667. This is one of /the few books which feledtion 
of fentiment and elegance of didlion have been able 
to preferve, though written upon a fubjeft flux and 
tranfitory. The Hiftory of the Royal Society is now 
read, not with the wifh to know what they were then 
doing, but how their Tranfadtions are exhibited % by 
Sprat. 

In the next year he publifhed Obfervations on Sor~ 
Here's Voyage into England^ in a Letter to Mr. Wren. 

D 3 This 
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This is a work not ill performed ; but perhaps »t 
warded with at leaft its full proportion of praife. 

In 1668, hepublifhed Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefixed in Latin the Life of the Author; which h« 
afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley's 
EnglHh works, which were by will committed to his 
care. 

Ecclefiaftical benefices now fell faft upon him, 
In 1668, he became a prebendary of Weftminfter, 
and had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, ad^ 
joining to the Abbey. He was, in 1680, made ca- 
non of Windfor ; in 1683, dean of Weftminfteri 
and, in 1684, bifhop of Rochefter. 

The Court having thus a claim to his diligence 
and gratitude, he was required to write the Hiftory 
of the Rye*houfe Plot; and, iji 1685, publiflied 
A true Account and Declaration of the horrid Con/piracy 
tgainjt the late King, his prefent Majejly, and thf 
prefent Government ; a performance which he thought 
convenient, after the Revolution, to extenuate and 
excufe. 

The fame year, being clerk of the clofet to the 
king, he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, 
the year afterwards, received the laft proof of his 
mailer's confidence, by being appointed one of th« 
commiflioners for ecclefiaftical affairs. On the cri-t 
tical day when the Declaration diftinguifhed the true 
fons of the Church of England, he ftood neuter, and 
permitted it to be read at Weftminfter ; but prefled 
none to violate his confeience ; and, when the bifhop 
pf London was brought before thepi, gave his voics 
to his fjivoyr, 

Thus 
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Thus fef he fuffcred intereft or obedience to carry 
him i but further he refufed to go. When he found 
that the powers of the ecclefiaftical commiffion were 
to be exercifed againft thofe who had refufed the 
Declaration, he wrote to the lords, and other com- 
miffioners, a formal profeffion of his unwillingnefs 
to exercife that authority any longer, and withdrew 
himfelf from them. After they had read his letter, 
they adjourned for fix months, and fcarcely ever met 
afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be fettled, Sprat was one of thofe 
whoconfidered, in a conference, the great queftion, 
Whether the crown was vacant ? and manfully fpoke 
in favour of his old matter. 

He complied, however, with the new eftablifli* 
inent, and was left unmolefted ; but, in 1692, a 
ftrange attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convidfced 
of infamous crimes, and both, when the fcheme was 
laid, prifoners in Newgate. Thefe men drew up an 
Alibciation, in which they whofe names were fuh* 
fcribed declared their refolution to reftore king 
James, to feize the princefs of Orange dead oj 
alive, and to be ready with thirty thoufand men to 
meet king James when he fhould land. To this they 
put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Sa- 
Jifbury, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name 
was obtained by a ii&itious requeft, to which an 
anfwer in bis own band was defired. His hand was 
copied fo well, that he confefled it might have de- 
ceived himfelf. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, being fent again with a platifible meffage, wa* 

p 4 very 
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very curious to fee the houfe, and particularly im- 
portunate to be let into the ftudy ; where, as is fup* 
pofed, he defigned to leave the Aflbciatiori. This, 
however, was denied him ; and he dropped it in a 
flowerpot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy 
Council ; and May 7, 1692, the bilhop was arretted, 
and kept at a meffenger's under a ftricft guard eleven 
days. His houfe was fearched, and directions were 
given that the flower-pots fhould be infpe&ed. The 
meflengers, however, miffed the room in which the 
paper was left. Blackhead went therefore a third 
time ; and finding his paper where he had left it f 
brought it away. 

The bifhbp, having been enlarged, was, on June 
the 10th and 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council, and confronted with his accufers. Young 
perfifted, with the molt obdurate impudence, againft 
the ftrongeft evidence ; but the refolution of Black* 
head by degrees gave way. There remained at laft 
no doubt of the bifliop's innocence, who, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the progrefs, and 
detected the characters of the two informers, and 
published an account of his own examination and 
deliverance ; which made fuch an impreffion upon 
him, that he commemorated it through life by an 
yearly day of thankfgiving. 

With what hope, or what intereft, the villains had 
contrived an accufation which they muft know then*, 
(elves utterly unable to prove, was never difcovered. 
- After this, he paffed his days in the quiet exercifo 
of his funftfon. When the caufe of Sacheverell put 
the public^ in commotio^, be honeftly appeared 
V - among 
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among the friends of the Church. He lived to his 
fcventy-ninth year, and died May ao, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but 
he and Burnet were old rivals. On fome publick 
occafion they both preached before the Houfe of 
Commons. There prevailed in thofe days an in- 
decent cuftom : when the preacher touched any fa**. 
vourite topick in a manner that delighted. Jhis au- 
dience, their approbation was expreffed by a loud 
hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or plea- 
fure. When Burnet preached, part of his congrega- 
tion bummed fo loudly and fo long, that he fat down 
to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handker- 
chief. When Sprat preached, he likewife was ho- 
noured with the like animating bum ; but he ftretched 
out his hand to the congregation, and cried, " Peace, 
*' peace, I pray you peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no carelefs obferver of the paf- 
fages of thofe times. 

Burnet's fermon, fayfc Salmon, was remarkable for 
fedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the 
thanks of the Houfe ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living from the King, which, he faid, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, befides his few poems, are, 
The Hiftory of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow- 
ley, The Anfwer to Sorbiere, The Hiftory of the 
Rye-houfe Plot, The Relation of his own Examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it 
obferved, with great juftncfs, that every book is of a 
different kind, and that each has itsdiftin&and cha- 
ra<3:eriftical excellence. 

My 
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My bufiqefs js only with his poems. He con- 
iidered Cowley as a tpodel j and fuppofed that, as he 
w*s imitated, perfection was approached. Nothing, 
therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be expe&ed, 
There 13 in his few produ&ions no want of fuch con- 
ceits as he thought excellent; and of thofe our 
jijdgement may be fettled by the firft that appears 
in his pr^ife of Cromwell, where he fays, that Crom- 
well's " fpjrae, Jike W| will grow white as it grow* 
« flW. H 
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HE life of the Earl of Halifax was properly that 
of an artful and adlive ftatefman, employed in ba*> 
Jaricing parties, contriving expedients, and com* 
bating oppofition, and expofed to the viciffitudes 
of advancement and degradation ; but, in this coW 
le&ion, poetical merit is the claim to attention : and 
the account which is here to be expe&ed may pro** 
perly be proportioned not to his influence in the 
ftate, but to his rank among ahe writers of verfe. 

Charles Montague was born April 16, 1661, at 
Horton, in Northamptonfhire, the (on of Mr. George 
Montague, a younger fon of the earl of Manchefter. 
He was educated firft in the country, and then re* 
moved to Weftjninfter, where, in 1677, he was 
ctfofen a king's (cholar, and recommended himfelf 
to Bufby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contra ; 6ted a very intimate friendship with Mr. 
Stepney; and, in 1682, when Stepney was elected at 
Cambridge, the ele<ftion of Montague being not to 
proceed till the year following, he was afraid left by 
being placed at Oxford he might be feparated from 

his 
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his companion, and therefore folicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages of 
another year. 

It feems indeed time to wilh for a' removal ; for 
he was already a fchool-boy of one-aad-twenty. 

His relatipn, Dr. Montague, was then mafter of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow- com- 
moner, and took him tinder his particular care» 
Here he commenced an acquaintance with the great 
Newton, which continued through his life, and was 
at laft attefted by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verfes on the death of king Charles 
made fuch an impreffion on the earl of Dorfet, that 
he was invited to town, and introduced by thatuni- 
verfal patron to the other wits. In 1687, he joined 
with Prior in The City Moufe and the Country Moufe, 
a burlefque of Dryden's Hind and Panther. He 
figned the invitation to the Prince of ^ Orange, and 
fat in the convention. He about the fame time mar- 
ried the countefs dowager of Mancheftcr, and in- 
tended to have taken orders ; but afterwards altering 
his purpofe, he purchafed for 1500/. the place of one 
of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epiftle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorfet introduced him to king 
William, with this expreffion : " Sir, I have brought 
*' a Moufe to wait on your Majefty." To which the 
king is faid to have replied, " You do well to put 
'* me in the way of making a Man of him ;" and 
ordered him a penfion of five hundred pounds. 
This ftory, however current, feems to have been 
made after the event. The king's anfwer implies a 
greater acquaintance with our proverbial and ftr 
• .; miliar 
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miliar di&ion than king William could poffibly have 
attained. 

In 1 69 1, being member of the houfe of 'Com- 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the affiftance of counfel in trials for high treafon ; 
and, in the midft_bf his fpeech falling into ibme 
confufibn, was 'for a while x iilent; but, recovering 
himfelf, obferved, cc how reafonable it was to allow 
€t counfel to men called as criminals before a court 
" of juftice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
" fence of that aflembly could difconcert one of 
" their own body *." 

After this he rofe faft into honours and employ- 
ments, being made one of the commiflioners of the 
treafury, and called to the privy-council. In 1694* 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed. 
In 1696, he proje&ed the general fund, and raifed 
the credit of the Exchequer; and, after enquiry con- 
cerninga grantof Irifli Crown-lands, itwas determined 
by a vote of the commons, that Charles Montague, 
efquire, bad deferved his Majefty's favour. In 1698, 

* Mr. Reed obferves that this anecdote is related by Mr. Wal- 
pole, in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, of the Earl 
of Shaftefbury, author of the Chara&erifticks, but it appears to 
roe to be a miftake, if ,we are to underftand that the words were 
fpoken by Shaftefbury at this time, when he had no feat in the 
houfe of Commons 5 nor did the bill pafs at this time, being 
thrown out by the Houfe of Lords. It became a law in the 
7th William, when Halifax and Shaftefbury both had^Teats. 
The editors of the Biographia Britannica adopt Mr. Walpole's 
ifcory, but they are not fpeaking of this period. The ftory firft 
.appeared in the Life of Lord Halifax, publiihed in 17 15. C. 

being 
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being advanced to the firft commiffion of the treafury, 
he was appointed one of the regency in the king's ab- 
fence : the next year he was made auditor of the ex- 
chequer, and the year after created baron Halifax. 
He was, however, impeached by the Commons ; but 
the articles were diftnified by the Lords. 

At the acceflion of Queen Anne he was d if miffed 
from the council : and in the firft parliament of her 
jreign was again attacked by the Commons, and agaift 
efcaped by the prote&ion of the Lords. In 1704, 
he wrote an anfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft oc- 
cafional conformity. He headed the Enquiry into 
the danger of the Church. In 1706, he propofed 
and negociated the Union with Scotland ; and when 
the eleftor of Hanover had received the garter, after 
the a& had patted for fecuring the Proteftant Sue- 
ceffion, he was appointed to carry the enfigns of 
the order to the ele&oral court. He fat as one of 
the judges of Sacheverell ; but voted for a mild 
fentence. Being now no longer in favour, he con- 
trived to obtain a writ for fummoning the ele&oral 
prince to parliament as duke of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was appointed one of 
. the regents ; and at the acceltion of George the 
Firft was made earl of Halifax, knight of the gai* 
ter, and firft commiflioner of the treafury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the reverfion of the auditor- 
fhip of the exchequer. More was not to be had* 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that the works 

would 
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would not roifs of celebration. Addifort began to 
praife him early, and was followed of accompanied 
by other poets i perhaps by almoft all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forebote to flatter him iti his life, and 
after his death fpoke of him, Swift with flight cen- 
fure, and Pope in the chara&er ftufo with acrimo* 
nious contempt. 

He was, as Pope fays, "fed with dedications;" 
for Tickell affirms that ho dedication was unre- 
warded. To charge all unmerited praife with the 
guilt of flattery, and to fuppofe that the ericomiaft 
always knows and feels the falfehoods of his afler* 
tions, is furely to * difcover great ignorance of 
human nature and human life. In determinations 
depending not on rules, but on experience and 
comparifon, judgement is always in fome degree 
fubjeA to affe&ion. Very near to admiration is the 
wifh to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praife 
which he receives, and confiders the fentence pafled 
in his favour as the fentence. of difcemment. We 
admire in a friend that underftanding which feledted 
us for confidence ; we admire ntore, in a patron, 
that judgement which, inftead of fcattering bounty 
indifcriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the pa- 
tron be an author, thofe performances which grati- 
tude forbids us to blame, affe&ion will eafily dif- 
pofe us to exalt. 

To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, intereft 
adds a power always operating* though not always, 
becaufe not willingly, perceived. The modefty of 
praife wears gradually away ; and perhaps the pride 

of 
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of patronage may be in time fo increafed, that modeft 
praife will no longer pleafe. 

Many a blandifhment was pra&ifed upon Halifax, 
which he would never have known, had he no other 
attractions than thofe of his poetry, of which a fhort 
time has withered the beauties. It would now be 
efteemed no honour, by a contributor to the monthly 
bundles of verfes, to be told, that, in ftrains either 
familiar or folemn, he lings like Montague. 
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THE Life of Dr. PARNELL is a talk which 1 
fliould very willingly decline, fince it has been 
lately written by Goldfmith, a man of fuch variety 
of powers/ and fuch felicity of performance, that 
he always feemed to do beft that which he was 
doing; a man wh6 had the art of being minute 
without tedioufnefs, and general without confufion ; 
whofe language was copious without exuberance, 
exaft without conftraint, and* eafy without weak- 
Befs. 

What fuph an author has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abftraft from his larger 
narrative ; and have this gratification from my 
attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of paying 
due tribute to the memory of Goldftiiith. 

To ydf> ysp#$ sgi Savovjwv. 

- "THOMAS PARNELL was the fgn of a com- 

monwealthfman of the fame name, who, at the 

Reftoration, left Congleton in Chefhire, where the 

Vol. II. E frmily 
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family had been eftablifhed for fcvcral centuries, 
and, fettling in Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, 
with his lands in Chefhire, defcended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in 1679; and, after the 
ufual education 'at a grammar-fchool, was, at the 
age of thirteen, admitted into the College, where, 
in 1700, he became mafter of arts; and was the 
fame year ordained a deacon, though under the 
canonical age, by a difpenfation from the Bifhop of 
Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made* a prieft ; 
and in 1705 Dr. Alhe, the bifhop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
About the fame year he married Mrs. Anne Min- 
chin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two fons, 
who died young, and a daughter who long furvived 
him. 

At the ejection of tlje Whigs, in the end oS 
Queen Anne's reign, Parnell was perfuaded to 
change his party, not without much cenfure from 
thofe whom he forfook, and was received by the 
new miniftry as a valuable reinforcement. When 
the Earl of Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell waited 
among the crowd in the outer room, he went by the 
perfuafion of Swift, with his treafurer's ftaff in his 
hand, to enquire for him, and to bid him welcome;, 
and, as may be inferred from Pope's dedication* 
admitted him as a favourite companion to his eon*, 
vivial hours, but as it feems often to Jiave hap* 
pened in thofe times to the favourites of the Great, 
without attention to his fortune, which* Ju>«tewr» 
was in no great need of improvement* 

ttlflEMMfr. 



Parnell, who did not want ambition of vanity* 
was defirous to make himfelf confpicuous, and to 
ihew how worthy he was of high preferment. As 
he thought himfelf qualified to become a popular 
preacher, he difplayed % his elocution with great 
fuccefs in the pulpits of London ; but the Queen's 
death putting an end to his expectations, abated 
his diligence; and Pope reprefents him as falling 
from that time into intemperance of wine. That 
in his latter life he was too much a lover of the 
bottle, is not denied ; but I have heard it imputed 
to a caufe more likely to obtain forgivenefs from 
mankind, the untimely death of a darling fon ; or, 
as others tell, the lofs of his wife, who died (17x2) 
in the mid ft of his expe&ations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to his 
preferments from his perfonal intereft with his pri- 
vate friends, and he was riot long unregarded* He 
was warmly recommended by Swift to Archbifhop 
King, who gave him a prebend in 1713 ; and in 
May 1716 prefented himj:o the vicarage of Finglafs 
in the diocefe of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
a year. Such, notice from fuch a man inclines me 
to believe, that the vice of which he has been ac- 
cufed was not grofs, or not notorious. 

But his profperity did not laft long. His end, 
.whatever was its caufe, was now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment little more than a year ; for 
in July 1717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at 
Chefter on his way to Ireland. 

'He feems to have been one of thofe poets who 
take delight in writing. He contributed to the pa- 
pers of that time/ and probably publiflied more than 

E2 , he 
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he owned. He left many compofitions behind him, 
of which Pope feledted thofe which he thought beft, 
and dedicated them to the Earl of Oxford. Of thefe 
Goldfmith has given an opinion, and his criticifmit 
is feldom iafe to contradidl. He beftows juft praife 
upon The Rife cf Woman, The Fairy Tale, and The 
Pervigilium Veneris ; but has very properly remarked, 
that in The Battle" of Mice and* Frogs the Greek names 
have not in Englifh their original effect. 

He tells us, that The Book Worm is borrowed from 
Beza ; but he fhould have added with modern appli- 
cations : and; when he difcovers that Gay Bacchus 
is translated from Augurellus, he ought to have re- 
marked that the latter part is purely Parnell's. . An- 
other poem, When Spring comes on, is, he fays, taken 
from the French. I would add, that the defcription 
of BarrennefSy in his verfes to Pope, was borrowed 
from Secundus ; but lately fearching for the paflage, 
which I had formerly read, I could not find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indirectly preferred by Gold- 
fmith to Gray's Church-yard ; but, in my opinion, 
Gray has the advantage of dignity, variety, and ori^ 
ginality of fentiment. He obferves, that the ftory 
of the Hermit is in Move's Dialogues and Howelfs Let* 
ters, and fuppofes it to have been originally Arabian. 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy 
to the old Beauty, which is perhaps the meaneft; 
nor of the Allegory on Man, the happieft of Parneir* 
performances. The hint of the Hymn to Contentment 
I fufpedl to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not great ex- 
tent of comprehenlion, or fertility of mind. Of the 
little that appears ftill lefs is his own. His praife 

muft 
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muft be derived from the eafy fweetnefs of his dic- 
tion : in his verfes there is more happinefs thafl 
pains ; he is fprightly without effort, and always 
delights, though he never ravifhes ; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing feems cafual. ft\thete is 
fome appearance of elaboration in the Hermit r the 
narrative, as it is lefs * airy, is lefs pleafing. Of 
his other compositions it is impoflible to fay whether 
they are the productions of Nature, fo excellent as 
not to want the help of Art, or of Art fo refined as 
to refemble Nature. 

This criticifm relates only to the pieces published 
by Pope, Of the large appendages which I find in 
the laft edition, I can only fay, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever enquired Whither 
they are going. They ftand upon the faith of the 
compilers. 

* Dr. Warton afk^, " lefs than what?" C. 
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C^AMUEL GARTH was of a good family In 
YftrWbi^ . and from fome fcbool in his own couptry 
bac^pie 9f ftudent at Peteivhoufe in Cambridge, where 
he reeled till he became doctor of phylick on, July 
the 7th, 169 1, He was examined before the College 
at London on March the 12th, 1691-2, and admitted 
fellow June 26th, 1693. He was fodn fo much dif- 
tinguifhed by his converfationand accomplifhrrients, 
as to obtain very extenfive pra£Hce ; and, if £ pamph- 
let of thofe times may be credited, had the favour 
and confidence of.one party, *is Radpliffe had pf the 
other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence 5 
and it is juft to fuppofe that his deli re of helping the 
Jielplefs difpofed him to fo much zeal for the Difpen* 
fary> an undertaking, of which fome aqcpuqt, hpWi 
pyer fhort, is proper to be giyen. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, that phyfi- 
jcians have had more learning than the other facul- 
ties, I will not ftay to enquire; but, I believe, every 
plan has found in phyficiajis great liberality and dig* 
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nity of fentiment, very prompt ^ffufion of benefi- 
cence, and willingnefs to exert a lucrative art where 
there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this cha- 
racter, the College of Phyficians, in July 1687, 
publifhed an edift, requiring all the fellows, candi- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to 
the neighbouring poor. 

This edidt was fent to the court of aldermen ; and, 
a queftion being made to whom the appellation of 
the poor fliould be extended, the College anfwered,' 
that it fliould be fufficient to bring a testimonial 
from the clergyman officiating in the parifli where 
the patient refided. 

After a year's experience, the phyficians found 
their charity fruftrated by fome malignant oppofition, 
and made to a great degree tain by the high price 
of phyfick ; they, therefore voted, in Auguft 1688, 
that.the laboratory of the College fliould be accom- 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and another 
room prepared for their reception ; and that the con- 
tributors to the expence ihould manage the charity. 

It was now expe&ed, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines ; 
but they took another courfe. Thinking the whole 
defign pernicious to their intefeft, they endeavoured 
to raife a fadtion againft it in the College, and found 
fome phyficians mean enough to lblicit their patron- 
age, by betraying to them the counfels of the Col- 
lege. The greater part, however, enforced by a new 
edi&, in 1694., the former order of 1687, and fent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a 
committee to treat with the College, and fettle the 
mode of adminiftering the charity. 

JE4 It 
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, ..jit was cjefired by the aldermen, that the teftimo- 
nials of churchwardens and overfeers fhould be ad- 
mitted ; and that all hired fervants, and all appren- 
tices to handicraftfmen, fhould be confidered as poor* 
This likewife was granted by the College- 
It was then confidered who fhould diftribute the 
medicines, and who lliould fettle their prices. The 
phyficians procured fome apothecaries to undertake 
the difpenfation, and offered that the warden and , 
company of the Apothecaries fhould adjuft the price. 
This offer was reje&ed ; and the apothecaries who 
had engaged to affift the charity were confidered as 
traitors to the company, threatened with the impofi- 
tion of troublefome offices, and deterred from the . 
performance of their engagements. The apotheca- 
• ries ventured upon publick oppofition, and prefented 
a kind of remonftranceagainft the defign to the com- 
mittee of the city, which the phyficians condefcended 
to confute ; and at leaft the traders fcem to have 
prevailed among the fons of trade ; for the propofal 
of the College having been confidered, a paper of 
approbation was drawn up, but poftponed and for- 
gotten. 

The phyficians ftill perfifted; and in 1696 a fub- 
fcription was raifed by themfelves, according to an 
agreement prefixed to the Difpenfary. The poor * 
were, for a time, fupplied with medicines ; for how 
long a time, I know not. Tfce medicinal charity, 
like others, began with ardour, but foon remitted, 
and at laft died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubfeription begins the .ac- 
tion of The Difpenfary. The Poem, as its fubjeft 
was prefent and popular, co-operated with paffiojis 

and 
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arid prejudices then prevalent, and, with fuch auxi- 
liaries to its intrinfick merit, was univerfally and libe- 
rally Applauded. It was on the fide of charity againft 
the intrigues cti intereft, arid of regular learning 
againft licentious ufurpation of medical authority, 
and was therefore naturally favoured by thofe who 
xsad and can judge of poetry,, 
. In 1697, Garth fpoke that which is now called 
tthe Harveian Oration: which the authors of the 
Biographia mention with snore praife than the paf- 
fage quoted in their notes will fully juftify. Garth ? 
fpeaking of the mifchiefs done by quacks, has thefe 
e^preffions : " Non tamen telis vulnerat ifta agyrtarum 
€ £ colluvies, fed theriacd quddam magis perniciolS, 
V non pyrio, fed pulvere ndcio quo exptico certat, 
*' . non globulis plumbeis, fed pilulis seque lethalibus 
"• interficit." This was certainly thought fine by the 
author, and is ftill admired by his biographer. In 
October 1702, he became one of the cenfors of the 
College. 

.Garth, being: an a&ive and zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit- cat club, and, by confequence, 
familiarly known to all the great men of that deno- 
mination. In 17 10, when the. government fell into 
other hands, .he writ, to Lord Godolphin, on his 
difmiflion, a ihort poem, which was criticifed in 
the Examiner, and fo fuccefsfully either defended 
or excufed by Mr. Addifon, that, for the fake of 
the vindication, it ought to.be preferved. 

? At the acceflion of the prefent family his merits 
were acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted 
with the fwojrd of his hero, Marlborough ; and w*s 

made 
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made phyficiari in ordinary to the king, and pbyfi* 
cian-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Meta- 
morphofes, t ran dated by feveral hands, which he 
recommended by a Preface, written with more o£- 
testation than ability; his notions are half-formed* 
and his materials immethodically confufed. This 
was his laft work. He died Jan. 18, 1717-18, and 
was buried at Harrow-on-the-HilL 

His perfonal character feems to hare been focial 
and liberal. He communicated himfelf through a 
very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though firm 
in a party, at a time when firmnefs included viru- 
lence, yet he imparted his kindnefs to thofe who' 
were not fuppofed to favour his principles. He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and was at once the 
friend of Addifon and of Granville. He is accufed 
of voluptuoufnefs and irreligion ; and Pope, who 
fays, 4 '.that if ever there was "a good Chriftian, 
* 6 without knowing himfelf to be fo, it was Dr. 
« Garth," feems not able to deny what he is angry 
to hear, and loth to confefs^ 

Pope afterwards declared himfelf convinced, that 
Garth, died in the communion of the Church of 
Rome, having been privately reconciled. It is ob- 
ferved by Lowtb, that there is lefs diftance than is 
thought between fcepticifm and popery ; and that a 
mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly feeks 
repofe in the bofom of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praifed at leaft equally to its 
merit. In The Difpenfary there is a ftrain of fmooth 
and free verification ; but few lines are eminently 

elegant* 
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elegant. No paflages fall below mediocrity, and 
few rife much above it. The plan feems formed 
without juft proportion to the fubje& ; the means 
#nd ejid have no neceflary connexion. Re/nel 9 in 
his Preface to Pope's EflTay, remarks, that G^arth 
exhibits no difcrimination of characters ; and that 
what any one fays might, with equal propriety, 
have been faid by another. The general defign is, 
perhaps, open to criticifm ; but the compofition 
£an feldom be charged with inaccuracy or negli- 
gence. The aqthor never flumbers in felf-indul- 
gence ; his full vigour is always exerted ; fcarcely a 
line is left unfinifhed; nor is it eafy to find an 
expreffion ufed by conftraint, or a thought imper- 
fectly expreffed. It was remarked by Pope, that 
The Difpenfary had been corre&ed in every edition, 
and that every change was an improvement. It 
appears, however, to want fomething of poetical 
ardour, and fomething of general delegation ; and 
therefore, lince it has been no longer lupported by 
accidental and intrinfick popularity, it has been 
fcarcely abl£ to fupport itfelf, 
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NICHOLAS ROWE was born at Little Beck- 
ford, in Bedfordshire, in 1673. His family had 
long poflefled a considerable eftate, with a good 
houfe, at Lambertoun in Devonshire*. His an- 
ceftor from whom he defcended in a dire A line 
received the arms borne by his defcendants for his 
bravery in the Holy War. His father, John Rowq, 
who was the fir ft that quitted his paternal acres to 
pra&ife any part of profit, profefled the law, and 
publifhed Benlow's and .Dallifon*s Reports in the 
reign of James the Second, when in oppofition to 
the notions, then diligently propagated, of difpenf- 
ing power, he ventured to remark how low his 
authors rated the prerogative. He was made a 
ferjeant, and died April 30, 169a. He was buried 
in the Temple church. 

Nicholas was firft fent to a private fchool at 
Highgate ; and, being afterwards removed to Weft- 

* In the Villarc, Zawrton. Orig. Edit. 
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mincer, was at twelve years * chofen one of the 
kings fcholars. His mafter was Bufby, who fufiered 
none of his fcholars to let their powers lie ufele&i 
and his exerciles in feveraL languages are faid to 
have been written with uncommon degrees of excel- 
lence, and yet to have coft him very little labour. 

At fixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made 
advances in learning fufficient to qualify him fof 
the ftudy of law, and was entered a ftudent of the 
Middle Temple, where for fome time he read fta- 
tutes and reports with proficiency proportionate to 
the force of his mind, which was already fuch that 
he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a feries 
Of precedents, or colle&ion of pofitive precepts, but 
as a fyftem of rational government, and impartial 
juftice. 

When he was nineteen, Jie was, by the death of 
his father, left more to his own direction, and pro* 
bably from that time fuffcred law gradually to give 
way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced Thet 
Ambitious Step- Mother, which was receive^ with fo 
mucfy favour, that he devoted himfelf from that 
time wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy ( 1 70a) was Tamerlane, in which, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to cha- 
racterize King William, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
under Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane feem ta 
have been arbitrarily affigned him by his poet, for I 
know not that hiftory gives any other qualities than 
thofe which make a conqueror. The faihion, how-r 
ever, of the. time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all 

* He was not elcftcd till 168$. N. 

fat 
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, that can raife tiorror and deteftation ; and whatever 
good was withheld from him, that it might' not be 
thrown away, was beftowed upon King William. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued moft, 
and that which probably, by the help of political 
auxiliaries, excited moft applaufe ; but occafional 
poetry muft often content itfelf with occafional praife. 
Tamerlane has for a long time been acfted only ence 
a year, on the night when King William landed. 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over ; and it 
how gratifies neither zeal nor malice to fee him 
painted with aggravated features, like a Saracen 
upon a fign. 

The Fair Penitent , his next production (1703), is 
one of the moft pleafing tragedies on the ftage, where 
it ftill keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them, for there is fcarcely any work of any 
poet at once fo interefting by the fable, and fo de- 
lightful by the language. The ftory is domeftick, 
and therefore eafily received by the imagination, and 
affimilated to common life; the di&.ioh is exquifitely 
harmonious, and foft or fprightly as occafion requires. 
The charadter of Lothario feems to have been ex- 
panded by Richardfon into Lovelace ; but he has ex> 
celled his original in the moral effect of the fi&ion. 
Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be defpifed, retains too much 
of the fpe&atorY kindnefs. It was in the power of 
Richa'rdfon alone to teach us at once efteem and 
deteftation, to make virtuous refentment over-power 
all the benevolence which wit, elegance, and cou- 
rage, naturally excite; d^d to lofe at laft the hero 
in the villain. 

The 
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The fifth axft is not equal to the former ; the 
events of the drama are exhaufted, and little remains 
but to talk of what is paft. It has been obferved, 
that the title of the play' does not fufficiently cor- 
refpond with the behaviour of Califta, who at lalt 
ihews no evident figns of repentance, but may be 
reafonably fufpe&ed of feeling pain from dete&ion 
rather than from guilt, and expreffes more ihame 
than forrow, and more rage than ihame. 

His next (1706) was Ulyjis; which, with the com- 
mon fate of mythological ftories, is now generally 
negle&ed* We have been too early acquainted 
with the poetical heroes, to expecft any pleafure 
from- their revival; to fhew them, as they have 
already been {hewn, is to difguft by repetition ; to 
give them new qualities, or new adventures, is to 
offend by violating received notions. 

The Royal Convert (1708) feems to have a better 
claim to longevity. The fable is drawn from an 
obfeufe and barbarous age, to which fi&ions are 
more eafily and properly adapted ; for when obje&a 
are imperfe&ly feen, they ealily take forms from 
imagination. The fcene lies amqng our anceftors 
in our own country, and therefore very eafily catches 
attention. Rodogune is a perfonage truly tragical, 
of high fpirit, and violent paffians, great with 
tempeftuous dignity, and wicked with a foul that 
would have been heroick if it had been virtuous. 
The tttotto feems to tell, that this play was not 
fbcce&ful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his chstrac* 
ters *equire. in Tamer fail* there is fome ridiculous 
m^tioifcif *iie Cod loF Love ; and RodQgufce, a fa* 

vage 
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vage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter. 

The play difcovers its own date, by a predi&ion 
of the Union , in imitation of Cranmer's prophetick 
prdmifes to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated blef- 
fings of union are not very naturally introduced, nor 
very happily expreffed. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. Hfc 
ventured on a comedy, and produced The Biter 1 
with which, though it was unfavourably treated by 
the audience, he was himfelf delighted; for he is 
faid to have fat in the houfe laughing with great 
vehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinion, 
produced a jeft. But, finding that he and the 
publick had no fympathy of mirth, he tried a£ 
lighter fcenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (17 14) appeared Jane 
Shore, written, as its author profefles, in imitation of 
Shakfpeare's ftyle. In what he thought himiielf ai* 
imitator of Shakfpearc, it is not eafy to conceive*. 
The numbers, the di&ion, the fentiments, and the 
eonduft, every thing in which imitation can confift, 
are remote in the utmoft degree from the manner df 
Shakfpeare, whofe drama$ it refembles only as it is 
sn Englifh ftory, and as fome of the perfons have 
their names in hiftory. This play, confifting chiefly* 
of domeftiek fcenes and private diftrefs, lays hold 
upon the heart. The wife is forgiven becaufe fhe 
repents, and the Imfband is honoured becaufe he 
forgives, ^his, therefore, is one of thofe pieces, 
which we ftill welcome on the Sage. 

His laft tragedy (17 15) was Lady J4ne Grey* 
Tftu* fubjedi had been chofen by-Mr.Sroitii, whofe 

papers 
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papers tvere put into Rowe's hands fuch as fie de- 
fcribcs them in his preface. This play his likewife 
funk into oblivion, Ftorn this time he gave nothing 
faore to the ftege. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any 
iieceflity of combating his inclination, he never wrote 
in diftrefs, and therefore does not appear to have 
ever written in hafte. His works were finished to his 
own approbation, arid bear few marks of negtigerfce 
or hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and 
epilogues are all his Own, though he forhetimes fup- 
plied others ; he aifFordled help, but did not folicit it. 

As his ftudies neceffarily made him acquainted 
with Shakfpeare, and acquaintance produced vener- 
ation, he undertook (1709) an edition of his works, 
from which he neither received much praife, nor 
feems to have expe&ed it ; y£t, I believe, thofe who 
corripare it with former copies will find that he has 
done more than he promifed ; and that, without the 
pomp of notes or boafts of criticifm, marty paffages 
are happily reftored. He prefixed a life of the au- 
thor, fuch as tradition, then ilmoft expiring, could 
fupply, and a preface * ; Which caiinot fcfe faid to 
difcov^r much profundity 6r penetration. He at 
leaft contributed to the popularity of his author". 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He w£s under-fecretary for 
three years when the Duke of. Queenfberry was 
fecretary of ftate, and afterwards applied to the Earl 
of Oxford for fome publick employment *f\ Oxford 

* Mr. Rowe's Preface, however, is not diftrndfc, as it might be 
fuppofert from this paflage from the Life. R. 
f Spence. 

Vol* If. F enjoined 
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enjoined him to ftudy Spanifti ; and wlien, fome 
time afterwards, he came again, and faid that he 
had mattered it, difmifled him with this congratu- 
lation, cc Then, Sir, I envy you the pleafure of 
cc reading Don Quixote in the original." 

This ftory is fufficiently attefted ; but why Ox- 
ford, who deiired to be thought a favourer of litera- 
ture, fhould thus infult a man of acknowledged mc- 
rii ; or how Rowe, who was fo keen a Whig * that 
he did not willingly converfe with men of the oppo- 
iite party, could afk preferment from Oxford ; it is 
not now poffiblc to difcover. Pope, who told the 
ftory, did not fay on what occafion the advice was 
given ; and, though he owned Rowe's difappoint- 
ment, doubted whether any injury was intended 
him, but thought it rather Lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on difcontented through 
the reft of Queen Anne's reign ; but the time came 
at laft when he found kinder friends. At the accef- 
fion of King George he was made poet- laur eat ; I 
am afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to 
feek fhelter by extreme poverty. He was made 
likewife one of the land-furveyors of the cuftoms 
of the port of London. The Prince of Wales chofe 
him clerk of his council; and the Lord Chancellor 
Parker, as foon as he received the feals, appointed 
him, unafked.^ fecretary of the prefentations. Such 
an accumulation of employments undoubtedly pro- 
duced a very confiderable revenue. 

Having already tranflated fome parts of Lucan's 
Pharjalia, which had been publifhed in the ^lifcel- 

* Spence* 

lanies, 
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lanies, and doubtlefs received many praifes, he un- 
dertook a verfion of the whole work, which he lived 
to finifh, but not to publifh. It feems to have been 
printed under^the care of Dr. Welwood, who pre- 
fixed the author's life, in which is contained the 
following character : 

" As to his perfon, it was graceful and well made; 
" his face regular, and of a manly beauty, As his 
cc foul was well lodged, fo its rational and animal 
" faculties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
" quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
c< and a large compafs of thought, with lingular 
4< dexterity and eafinefs in making his thoughts to 
" be underftood. He was mafter of moft parts of 
" polite learning, efpecially the claffical authors, 
<c both Greek and Latin ; underftood the French, 
" Italian, and Spanifh languages ; and fpoke the 
" firft fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 

" He had likewife read moft of the Greek and 
€€ Roman hiftories in their original languages, and 
"moft that are wrote in Englifh, French, Italian, 
€ * and Spanifh. He had a good tafte in philofophy ; 
" and, having a firm impreffion of religion upon 
<c his mind, he took great delight in divinity and 
" ecclefiaftical hiftory, in both which he made 
* € great advances in the times he retired into the 
" country, which was frequent. He exprefled, v.n 
€€ all occafions, his full perfuafton of the truth of 
cc Revealed Religion ; and being a fincere member 
" of the Eftabliftied Church himfelf, he pitied, but 
* c condemned not, thofe that diffented from it. He 
" abhorred the principles of perfecuting men upon 
* c the account of their opinions in religion ; and, 

Fa •* being 
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" being ftri& in his own, he took it not upon him 
€€ to cenfure thofe of another perfuafion. His con- 
€t verfation was pleafant, witty, and learned, with- 
€f out the leaft tin&urc of affe&ation or pedantry; 
€€ and his inimitable manner of diverting and en- 
" livening the company made it impoflible for any 
" one to be out of humour when he was in it. 
€t Envy and detra&ioh feemed to be entirely foreign 
" to his conftitution ; and whatever provocations he 
€t met with at any time, he pafled them over with* 
€t out the leaft thought of refentment or revenge. 
*' As Homer had a Zoilus, fo Mr. Rowe had fome- 
4i times his ; for there were not wanting malevolent 
€€ people, and pretenders to poetry too, that would 
iC now-and-then bark at his beft performances ; but 
" he was confeious of his own genius, and had fo 
" much good-nature as to forgive them ; nor could. 
cc he ever be tempted to return them an anfwer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not 
" the lefs fit for bufinefs, and nobody applied him- 
" felf clofer to it, when it required his attendance. 
" The late Duke of Queenfberry, when he w£s fecre- 
* ' tary of ftate, made him his fecretary for publick 
" affairs; and when that truly great man came to 
€€ know him well, he was never fo pleafed as when 
" Mr. Rowe was in his company. After the Duke's 
€€ death, all avenues were flopped to his preferment ; 
" and, during the reft of that reign, he pafled his 
" times with the Mufes and his books, and fotqe- 
cc times the converfation of his friends. 

" When he had juft got to be eafy in his fortune* 
" and was in a fair way to make it better, death 
" fwept him away, and in him deprived the world 

"of 
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** of one of the beft men, as well as one of the beft 
" geniufes of the age. He died like a Chriftian 
!' and a Philofopher, in charity with all mankind, 
" and with an abfolute refignation to the will of 
€C God. He kept up his good-humour to the laft; 
" and took leave of his wife and friends, immedi- 
" ately before his laft agony, with the fame tran- 
<? quillity of mind, and the fame indifference for 
" life, as though he had been upon taking but a 
" fliort journey. He was twice married ; firft to a 
c ? daughter of Mr. Parfons, one of the auditors of 
*1 the revenue ; and afterwards to a daughter of 
f* Mr. Devenifh, of a good family in Dorfetfliire. 
'* By the firft he had a fon ; and by the fecond 
f* a daughter, married afterwards to Mr Fane# 
f € He died the fixth of December, 171 8, in the 
€t forty-fifth year of his age ; and was buried the 
" nineteenth of the fame month in Weftminfter- 
" abbey, in the aile where many of our Englifli 
" poets are interred, over againft Chaucer, his 
€( body being attended by a feleft number of his 
? c friends, and the dean and choir officiating at the 
" funeral." -J 

To this charafter, which is apparently given with 
the fondnefs of a friend, may be added' the tefti- 
mony of Pope, who fays, in a letter to Blount f 
€ f Mr. Rowe accompanied me, and paffed a week 
^ in the Foreft. I need not tell you how much a 
cc man of his turn entertained me ; but I muft 
*' acquaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety of 
" difpofition, almoft peculiar to him, which make 
€€ it impoflible to part from him without that unea- 
u finefs which generally fucceeds all our pleafure." 

f 3 Pope 
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Pope has left behind him another mention of hia 
companion, lefs advantageous, which is thus reported 
by Dr. Warburton. 

" Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a 
" decent character, but had no heart. Mr. Addifon 
" was juftly offended with fome behaviour which 
" arofe from that want, and eftranged himfelf froni 
" him ; which Rowe felt very feverely. Mr. Pope, 
* 4 their common friend, knowing this, took an 
" opportunity, at fome juncture of Mr. Addifon V 
* f advancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was 
• ' grieved at his difpleafure, and what fatisfa&ion 
c< he expreffcd at Mr. Addifon's good fortune, which 
iC he exprefTed fo naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could 
" not but think him fincere. Mr. Addifon replied, 
" Q I do not fufpeft that he feigned ; but the levity 
" of his heart is fuch, that he is ftruck with any 
" new adventure ; and it would affedl him juft in 
cc the fame manner, if he heard I was going to be 
" hanged/— Mr. Pope faid he could not deny but 
" Mr- Addifon underftood Rowe well." 

This cenfure time has not left us the power of 
confirming or refuting* but obfervation daily (hews* 
that much ftrefs is not to be laid on hyperbolical 
accufations, and pointed fentences, which even he 
that utters them defircs to be applauded rather than 
credited. Addifon can hardly be fuppofed to hav * 
meant all that he faid. Few chara&ers can bear th j 
microfcopick fcrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; 
and perhaps the beft advice to authors would be, 
that they fhould keep out of the way of one another. 
Rowe is chiefly to be confidered as a tragick writer 
and a translator. In his attempt at comedy he failed 

fo 
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fo ignominioufly, that his Biter is not infcrtcd ia 
his works ; and his occafional poems and ihort 
compositions are rarely worthy of either praife of 
cenfure ; for they feem the cafual fports of a mind 
feeking rather to amufe its leifure than to exercife 
its powers. 

In the conftruftion of his dramas, there is not 
much art ; he is not a nice obferver of the Unities. 
He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion, 
any violation of Nature, if the change be made be- 
tween the afts ; for it is no lefs eafy for the fpeftator 
to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in the fecond aft, than 
at Thebes in the firft ; but to change the fcene, as 
is done by Rowe, in the middle of an aft, is to add 
more afts to the play, fince an aft is fo much pf 
the bufinefs as is tranfafted without interruption. 
Rowe, by this licence, eafily extricates himfelf 
from difficulties ; as, in Jane Gray, when we have 
been terrified with all the dreadful pomp of publick 
execution, and are wondering how the heroine or 
the poet will proceed, no fooner has Jane pro- 
nounced fome prophetick rhymes, than — pafs and 
be gone — the fcene clofes, and Pembroke and Gar- 
diner are turned out upon the ftage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep fearch into nature, any accurate difcrimi- 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice difplay of paflion 
in its progrefs ; all is general and undefined. Nor 
does he much interefl: or affeft the auditor, except 
in Jane Short, who is always feen and heard with 
pity. Alicia is a character of empty noife, with no 
refemblance to real forrow or to natural madnefs. 

v 4 Whence, 
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Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From 
the reafonablenefs and propriety of fome of his fcenes, 
from the elegance of his di&ion, and the fuavity of 
his verfe. He feldom moves either pity or terrour, 
but he often elevates the fentiment?; he feldom pierces 
the breaft, but he always delights the ear, and often 
improves the underftanding. 

His tranfiation of the Golden Verfes> and of the 
firft book of Quillets Poem, have nothing in then* 
remarkable. The Golden Verfes are tedious. 

The veriion of Lucan j? one of the greateft pror 
du6tions of Englifh poetry; for there is perhaps 
none that fo completely exhibits the genius and 
fpirit of the original. Lucan is diftinguifhed by 3, 
kii)d pf dictatorial or philofophick dignity, rather, 
a5 Quintilian obferyes, declamatory than poetical ; 
full of ambitious morality and pointed fentences, 
comprifed in vigorous and animated lines. This 
character Rowe has very diligently and fuccefsfully 
preferved. His veriification, which is fuch as his 
Contemporaries pra&ifed, without any attempt at 
innovation or improvement, feldom wants either 
pielorjy or force. His author's fenfe i3 fometimes a 
little 4f'p te 4 by additional infufions, and fomctime? 
weakened by too much expanfion. But fuch fault? 
are to be <expp&ed in all tranflations, from the cpn- 
ftraint of qieafures and diffimilitude pf languages. 
The Pharfqlia of Rowe dpferves more notice than it 
obtains, and as it is n}ore read will b? more efteemed*. 

* The Life of Rowe is a very remarkable in fiance of the un- 
common (trengtb of Dr. Johnfori!s memory. When I received 
from him the MS. he complacently obferved, " that the crit}- 
cifoi was tolerably well done, considering that he had not feen 
^.owe's Works for thirty years." N. ' 

ADDI- 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was born on the firft of May 
* 672, at Milfton, of which his father, Lancelot 
Addifon, was then re&or, near Ambrofebury in 
Wilt(hire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, 
he was phriftened the fame day. After the ufual 
4pmeftick education, which from the character of 
his father may be reafonably fuppofed to have given, 
him ftrong impreffions of piety, he was committed 
to tfye pare of Mr. Naiflj. at Ambrofebury, and 
afterwards pf Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the matters of men 
illuftrious for literature is a kind of hiftorical fraud, 
by which honeft fam* is injurioufly diminished : I 
would therefore trace him through the whole procefs 
pf his education. In 1683, iq the beginning of his 
twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally, carried his family to his new refi- 
dence, and, I believe, placed him for fome time, 
probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then matter of 
the fchool at Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter 

Shaw. 
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Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from a firory of a 
barring-out, told me, when I was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet of Shropfhire, who had heard it from Mr* 
Pigot his uncle. 

The ptadtice of barring-out was a favage licence, 
praftiied in many fchools at the end of the laft 
century, by which the boys, when the periodical 
vacation drew near, growing petulant at the ap- 
proach of liberty, fome days before the time of 
regular recefs, took pofleffion of the fchool, of 
which they barred the doors, and bade their matter 
defiance from the windows. It is not eafy to fup- 
pofe that on fuch occafions the mafter would do 
inore than laugh ; yet, if tradition may be credited, 
he often ftruggled hard to force or furprife the gar- 
rifon. The mafter, when Pigot was a fchool-boy, 
was barred-cut at Lichfield ; and the whole opera- 
tion, as he (aid! was planned and coftdudted by 
Addtfon. 

To judge better of the probability of this ftory, I 
have enquired when he was fent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of thofe Who enjoyed the 
Founder's bcnefa&ion, there is no account prefer ved 
of his admiffion. v At the fchool of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of Salis- 
bury or Lichfield, he purfued his juvenile ftudies 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and Contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have fo effe&ually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praife 
rauft be given to Steele. It is not hard to love thoft 
from wbom nothing can be feared \ and Addifoa 

never 
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never confidered Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, 
as he confefles, under ah habitual fubje&ion to the 
predominating genius of Addifon, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obfe- 
quioufnefs. 

Addifon *, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to fhew it, by playing a little upon 
his admirer; but he was in no danger of retort: his 
jefts were endured without refiftance or refentment. 

But the fneer of jocularity was not the worft. 
Steele, whofe imprudence of generofity, or vanity of 
profufion, kept him always incurably neccflitous, 
upon fome preffing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpofe of repayment; but Addifon, 
who feems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great fenfiU 
biiity the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo- 
tions of forrow rather than of anger *f% 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perufal of 
fome Latin verfes gained him the patronage of Dr» 
Lancafter, afterwards provoft of Queen's College \ 

* Spence. 

t This fa& was communicated to John Ton in my hearing by 
a perfon of unqueftionable veracity, but whofe name I am not at 
liberty to mention. He had it, as he told us, from Lady Prim- 
rofe, to whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. The late 
Dr. Stinton confirmed it to me, by faying, that he had heard it 
from Mr. Hooke, author of the Roman Hiftory ; and he, fron\ 
JMr.Pope. H. 

See, Vigor's Letters, vol. I. p. 328, this tranfa&ion fomewhat 
differently related. R. 
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by whole recommendation he was ele&ed into Mag- 
dalen College as a Demy, a term by which that for 
ciety denominates thofe which are elfewhere called 
Scholars j young men, who partake of the founder's 
benefadtion, and fucceed in their order tp vacant 
fellowships *. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and critic 
ciftn, and grew firft eminent by his Latin compofi- 
tions, which are indeed entitled to particular praife. 
He has not confined himfelf to tjie imitation of any 
ancient author, but has formed his ftyle from the 
general language, fuph as a diligent perufal of the 
productions of different ages happened to fupply. 

His Latin pompofitioijs feem to have had much of 
his fondnefs, for he colle&ed a fecond volume of the 
Mufa Anglicatia, perhaps for a cpnvenient receptacle, 
ip which jail his Latin pieces are inferted, and where 
his Poem on the Peace has the firft pUce. He after- 
wards prefented the colleiftion to Boileau, who, from 
that time, " conceived," fays Tickell, € f an opinion 
" of the Englifh genius for poetry." Nothing is 
better known of Boileau, than that he had an inju T 
dicious and peevifli contempt of modern Latin, and 
therefore his profeffipn of regard wa§ probably the 
effedt of his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fubjecfts on 
which perhaps he would not have ventured to have 
written in his own language. The Battle of the Pig-r 
niies and Cranes ; The Barometer ; and A Bowling- 
green* When the matter is low or fcanty, a dead 
language, in which nothing is mean becaufe nothing 

* He took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 1693, 

is 
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is familiar, affords great conveniences; and, by 
the fonorous magnificence of Roman fyllables, the 
Writer conceals penury of thought, and want of 
novelty, often from the reader^ and often from 
himfelf. 

In his twenty-fecond year he firft fhewed his 
power of Englifh poetry by fame verfes addrefled 
to Dryden ; and foon afterwards published a tranfla- 
tion of the greater part of the Fourth Georgick upon 
Bees ; after which, fays Dryden, " my latter fwarm 
" is hardly worth the hiving." 

About the fame time he compofed the arguments 
prefixed to the feveral books of Dryden's Virgil ; 
and produced an Effay on the Gcorgicks, juvenile, 
fuperficial, and uninftru<SHve, without much either 
of the fcholar's learning or the critick's penetration. 

His next paper of verfes contained a chara6ler of 
the principal Englifh poets, inferibed to Henry Sa- 
cheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of 
verfes * ; as is fhewh by his verfion of a fmstil part 

* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnfon's papers, dated 
in January 1784, from a lady in Wiltihire, contains a difcovery 
©f fome importance in literary hiftory, viz. that, by the initials 
H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are not to understand the famous 
Dr. Henry Sacheverell, whofe trial is the moft remarkable inci- 
dent in his life. The information thus communicated is, that 
the verfes in queftion were not an addrefs to the famous Dr. Sa- 
cheverell; but to a very ingenious gentleman of the fame name, 
who died young* fuppofed to be a Mankfman, for that he wrdte 
the biftory of the Ifle of Man. — That this perfon left his papers 
to Mr. Addifon, and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon the 
death of Socrates — The lady fays, fhe had this information from 
a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Mertori College, a contem- 
porary and intimate with Mr. Addifon in Oxford, wha died, 
near ^o years ago, a prebendary of Winchefter. H. 

Of 
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of Virgil's Georgicks, published in the Mifccllanies ; 
and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in the 
Mufa Anglican*. Thefe verfes exhibit all the fond- 
nefs of friendship ; but, on one fide or the other, 
friendfhip was afterwards too weak for the malignity 
of faflion. 

In this poem is a very confident and difcriminate 
chara&er of Spenfer, whofe work he had then never 
read *. So little fometimes is criticifm the effedfc of 
judgement* It is neceflary to inform the reader, 
that about this time he was introduced by Congreve 
to Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
Addifon was then learning the trade of a courtier, 
and fubjoined Montague as a poetical name to thofe 
of Cowley and of Dryden. * 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
according to Tickell, with his natural modefty, he 
was diverted from his original defign of entering 
into holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption 
of men who engaged in civil employments without 
liberal education ; and declared, that, though he 
was reprefented as an enemy to the Church, he 
would never do it any injury but by withholding 
Addifon from it* 

Soon sifter (in 1695) he wrote a poem to King 
William, with a rhyming introduction addreffed to 
Lord Somers. King William had no regard to 
elegance or literature ; his ftudy was only war ; 
yet by a choice of minifters, whofe difpoiition was 
very different from his own, he procured, without 
intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. Ad- 
difon was careffed both by Somers and Montague. 

* Spence. 
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In 1697 appeared his Latin verfes on the peace 
of Ryfwick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which, was afterwards called, by Smith, " the beft 
4i Latin poem fince the ^Eneid." Praife muft not 
be too rigoroufly examined ; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a penfion of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel. He ftaid a year 
at Blois *, probably to learn the French language; 
and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which lie 
furveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he was far 
from being idle : for he not only colle&ed his 
obfervations on the country, but found time to 
write his Dialogues on Medals, and four A&s of 
Catp. Such at leaft is the relation of TickelL 
Perhaps he only colle&ed his materials, and formed 
his plan- 
Whatever were his other employments in Italy, 
he there wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is 
juftly confidered as the raoft elegant, if not the moft 
Sublime, of his poetical productions. But in about 
two years he found it neceflary to haften home; 
being, as Swift informs us, diftrefied by indigence, 
and compelled to become the tutor of a travelling 
Squire, becaufe his penfion was not remitted. 

At his return he publifhed -his Travels, with a 
dedication to I ord Somers. As his ftay in foreign 
countries was ihort, his obfervations are fuch ap 
might be fupplied by a hafty view, and confift 
chiefly in coinparifons of the prefent face of the 
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country frith the defcriptions left Us by the Rtehan 
poets, from whom he made preparatory collection*, 
though he might have fpared the trbuble, had he 
known that fuch collections had been made twice 
before by Italian authors. 

The moft amufing paffkgtf of his book is his ac- 
count of the minute republick of San Marino ; of 
many parts it is not a very feverfe ceftfure to fay, 
that they might have been written at home. His* 
elegance of language, and variegation of profe and 
verfe, however, gains upon the reader ; and the 
book, though awhile negle&ed, became in time 
fd much the favourite of the publiek, that before ' 
it was reprinted it rofe to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1762), with a 
meannefs of appearance which gave tcftimony of 
the difficulties to which he had been reduced, ht 
found his old patrons out of power, and was there- 
fore, for a time, at full leifure for the cultivation of 
his rhind ; and a mind fo cultivated gives ftatfoh to' 
believe that little time was loft. 

But he remained not long neglected Of ufelefs. 
The vi&ory at Blenheim (1704) fpread triumph and 
confidence over the nation ; and Lord Godolphin, 
lamenting to Lord Halifax, that it had not been 
celebrated in a manner equal to the fubjedl:, defired 
him to propofe it to fome better poet. Halifax told 
him, that therfc was no encouragement for genius ; 
that worthlefs men were unprofitably enriched with 
publiek money, without any care to find or em- 
ploy thofe whofe appearance might do honour t6 
their country. To this Godolphin Replied, that fuch 
abufes fliould in time be rectified ; and that, if a 

man 
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man could be found capable of the talk then pto- 
pofed, he (hould not want an ample recompenfe* 
Halifax then named Addifon, but required that the 
Treafurer (hould apply to him in his own perfon. 
Godolphin fent the meflage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards 
lord Carleton ; and Addifon, having undertaken the 
work, communicated it to the Treafurer, while.it 
was yet advanced no further than the fimtle of the 
Angel, and was immediately rewarded by fucceeding 
Mr. Locke in the place of Commiffloner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with lord 
Halifax : and the year after he was made underse- 
cretary of ftate, firft to Sir Charles Hedges, and in 
afew months more to the earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent tafte for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the effect 
of a mufical Drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rofamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the ftage, was either hifled or negle<fted ; 
but, milling that the readers would do him more 
juftice, he published it, with an mfcription to the 
dutchefs of Marlborough ; a woman without fkill, 
or pretenfions to fkill, ip poetry or literature. His 
dedication was therefore an inftance of fervile abfur- 
$ity, to be exceeded only by Jolhua Barnes's dedi- 
cation of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been fomewhat advanced fyy 
Tbe Tender Hujband, a comedy which Steele dedi- 
cated to him, with a confeflion that he owed to him 
{everal of the moft fuccefsful Scenes. To this play 
Addifon fupplied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addifon attended him as 
Jbi$ fecretary ; and was made keeper of the records iu 

Vol. II. Q Binning- 
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Birmingham's Tower, with a falary of three hundred 
pounds a yean The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the falary was augmented for his accom- 
modation. 

Intereft and fadlion allow little to the operation of 
particular difpofitipns, or private opinions. Two 
men of perfonal characters more oppofite than thofe 
of Wharton and Addifon could noteafily be. brought 
together. Wharton was impious, profligate, and 
fhamelefs, without regard, or appearance of regard, 
to right and wrong * : whatever is contrary to this 
may be faid of Addifcf* ; but as agents of a party 
they^ere conne&ed, and how they adjufted their 
other fentiments we cannot know. 
• Addifon muft however not be too haftily con- 
demned. It is not neceflary to refufc benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro- 
bation of his crimes : nor has the fubordinate officer 
f»y obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
€>f thofe under whom he a<5ts, except that he majr 
not be made the inftrument of wiefcednefs. It is rea— 
fonable to fuppofe that Addifon counteracted, as far as 
he was able, the malignant and blafting influence of 
the lieutenant ; and that at leaft by his interventioik 
fbme good was done, and fome mifchief prevented. . 

When he wasan office, he made a law to himfeHy 
*s Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
fees in civility to his friends : " for," faid he, " t 
t c may have a hundred friends; and if my fee he* 
u two guineas, I (hall, by relinquifliing my right*. 
" lofe two hundred guineas, aud no friend- gain mora. 

* Dr. Jobnfon appears to have, blended the character of th*- 
Marquis with that oft lm frn ; tbe Djakc JSL 
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* c thai! two \ there is therefore no proportion between 
iC the good imparted and the evil fuffered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without affy com- 
munication of his deiign, began the publication of 
the Tatler : bpt be was not long concealed ; by in* 
ferting a remark on Virgil, which Addifoft had 
given him, he difcovered himfelf. It is indeed not 
eafy for any man to. write upon literate or. comn?f?fc 
life, fo as not to make himfelf kijown to thofe with 
whom he familiarly converfes, and who are* ac- 
quainted with his track of ftudy, his fovourite to* 
pick, his peculiar notions, and his habitual phfafes. 

If Steele defired to write in fecret, he Was got 
lucky; a fingle month dete&ed him. HU fir ft Tatt- 
ler was published April aa (1709) ; an4 Addifbn'* 
contribution appeared May n6. Tickeljb obferves, 
that th? Tatler began and was concluded without 
his concurrence. This is doubtlefs literally imp; 
but the work did not fuffer much by his unconfeiouf* 
gefs of its commencement, or his abfence at its cef- 
fation ; for he continued his affiftance to Decem- 
ber 23, and the paper ftppped on January 2. He did 
not diftinguifh his pi,eces by any fignatuxe ; and I 
know not whether his name was not kept fecret tity 
the papers were colle&ed into vplumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, fucceed?d 
the Spectator ; a feri^s pf eflays of the lame kihd A 
but written with tefs leyity, ypon a mpre regular 
plai?„ and, publiihed daily. Such an undertaking 
ihewe&the writers not to diftruft their owr copio«£: 
nefe of materials or facility of compojStioft, and thcitf 
performance juftified their confidence. They found 
however, in their progrefs, many auxiliaries. To 
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attempt a finglc paper was no terrifying labour % 
many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addrfon had enough of the zeal of party ; but 
Steele had at that time almoft nothing elfe. The 
Spe £tator, in one of the firft papers, fhewed the po- 
litical tenets of its authors ; but a refolution was foon 
taken, of courting general approbation by general 
topicks, and fubje&s on which fa&ion had produced, 
no diverfity of fentiments; fuch as literature, morality, 
and familiar life. To this pra&ice they adhered with 
few deviations. The ardour of Steele once broke out 
in praife of Marlborough J and when Dr. Fleetwood 
prefixed to fome fcrmons a preface, overflowing witk 
whiggifh opinions, that it might be read by the 
Queen *, it was reprinted in the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, 
to regulate the pra&ice of daily con verfation, to cor-* 
te& thofe depravities, which are rather ridiculous 
than criminal, and remove thofe grievances which, 
if they pfoduce no laftirig calamities, imprefs hourly 
vexation, was firft attempted by Cafa in his book of 
Manners, and Caftiglione in his Courtier ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now lefs read, are negle&ed only 
fcecaufe they have effected that reformation whicb. 
their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their ufefulnefs to the age iiv 
* which they were written is fufficiently attefted by 

* This particular number of the Spe&ator, it is laid, waa not 
j>ubli£hed till twelve o'dock, that it might come out precifely at 
the hour of W Majedy's breakfaft, and that no time might ba 
left for deliberating about ferving it up with that meal, as ufuaL 
See the edition of the Tatlbr with Rotes, vol. VI, No. *1i,noie- 
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Ike tranflations which almoft all the nations of Eu- 
iope were in hafre to obtain. 

This fpecies of inftruftion was continued, and 
<perhaps advanced by the French ; among whom La 
Bruycre's Maimers of the Age, though, as Boileau 
remarked, it is written without cpnne&ion, certainly 
fle£erve$ pratfe, for livelinefc of defcription, and juft- 
tfiefs of obfervation. 

Before the Tatler and Spe&ator, if the writers for 
the theatsenre excepted, England had no matters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form either the favagenefs of negleft, or the imper- 
tinence of civility ; to (hew when to fpeak, or to be 
filent ; how to refufe, or* how to comply. We had 
many books to teach us our more important duties, 
and to fettle opinions in philofophy or politicks ; but 
fin Arbiter EUgantiarum, a judge of propriety, was 
yet wanting, who fhould furvey the track of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
which teafe thepafler, though they do notwound him. 

Ew this purpofe nothing is fo proper as the fre- 
quent publication of fhort papers, which we read not 
astfudy but amufement. If the fubje& be flight, 
the treatife is fhort. The bufy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and eafy knowledge 
began among us in the Civil War *, when it was 

* Newfpapers appear to have had an earlier date than here af* 
6gne4. Cleiveland, in his Chara&er of a London Diurnal, fays, 
" The. original finner of this kind was Dutch ; Gallo-belgicus die 
94 Protoplas, and the Modern Mercuries but Hans en kelders." 
Some intelligence given by Mercurius Gallo-belgicus is mentioned 
in Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 126, originally published in 
x6o2. Thefe vehicles of information are often mentioned in the 
plays of Jaroc* a&d Charles the Firft. &* 
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much the intereft of either party to raife and fix the 
prejudices c^uthe people. At that time appeared 
Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rufticus, and Mer- 
•curius Civicus. It is faid, that when, any title grew 
popular, it was ftolen by the antagonift, who by this 
ftratagem conveyed his notions to thofe wlio would 
not have received him had he not worn the appear- 
ance of a friend. The tumult of thofe unhappy days 
left fcarcely any man leifure to treafure up occafional 
compofitionfc ; and fo much were they negle&ed, that 
a complete collection is no where to be found. 

Thefe Mercuries were fucceeded by L'Eftrange's 
Obfervator; and that by Lefley's Rehearfal, anel 
perhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious mahner, 
but controverfy relating to the Church or State ; df 
which they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge. 

It has been fuggefted, that the Royal Society was 
inftituted foon after the Restoration, to divert 'the 
attention of the people from publick difcontent, 
(The Tatler and Speculator had the fame tendency $ 
they were published at a time when two parties, 
Idud, reftlefs, and violent, each with plaufible de-» 
plarations, and each perhaps without any diftin& 
termination of its views, were agitating the nation ; 
: to minds heated with political conteft they fupplied 
cooler and more inoffenfive reflexions ; and it is faid 
by Addifon, in a fubfequent work, that they had 
a perceptible influence upon the converfation of that 
time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 
jnerriment with decency ? an efteft which they car* 
never wholly Idfe, while they continue to be among 
the firft books by which bt>th fexes are initiated ir* 
the elegances of knowledge. The 
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The Tatlcr and Spe<ftator adjufted, like Cafa, the 
unfettled pra&ice of daily intercourfe by propriety 
and politenefs ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
CharaSters and Manners of the Age. The perfonagefc 
introduced in thefe papers were not merely ideal ; 
they were then known, and confpicuous in various 
. ftations. Of the Tatler this is told by Steele in hi* 
feft paper ; and of the Spectator by Budget! in the 
preface to Theophraftus, a book which Addifon has 
recommended, and which he was fyfpe&ed to have 
revifed, if he did not write it. Of thofe portraits, 
which may be fuppofed to be fometimes embellifhed, 
and fometimes aggravated, the originals art now 
partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to fay that they united the plans of two or 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a fmall 
part of their due praife ; they fuperadded literature 
And critkrfm, and fometimes towered far above their 
predeceffors ; and taught, with great juftnefe of ar- 
gument and dignity of language, the moft important 
duties and fublime truths. 

All thefe topicks wei*e happily vAried with elegant 
fi&ions and refined allegories, and illuminated with 
different changes of ftyle and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by BudgcH* that of the characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
of Addffon was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a very delicate and discriminate idea *, 
which he would riot fuffer to be violated ; and there- 
fere-, when Steele had ihewn him innocently picking 

* The errors in this account are explained at confiderable 
length in the preface to the Spe&ator prefixed to the edition in 
the British Essayists. The original delineation of Sir Roger 
undoubtedly belongs to Steele. C. 
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up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern^ 
he drew upon hirafelf fo much of his friend's indig- 
nation, that he was forced to appeafe htm by a pro- 
mife of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reafon which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, para mi fola nacio Don Quixote, y yo 
para el 9 made Addifon declare, with undue vehe- 
mence of expreffion, that he would kill Sir Roger ; 
being of opinion that they were born for one another, 
and that any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addifon ever filled up 
his original delineation. He defcribes his Knight as 
having his imagination fomewhat warped ; but of 
this perverfion he has made very little ufe. The iiw 
regularities in Sir Roger's condutft feem not fo much 
fhe effefts of a mind deviating from the beaten track 
of life, by the perpetual preffure of fome overwhelm* 
ing idea, as of habitual rufticity, and that negligence 
Which folitary grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va- 
pours of incipient madnefs, which from time to time 
cloud reafon, without eclipfing it, it requires fo much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addifon feems to have been 
been deterred from profecuting his own defign. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, ap«* 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expreffed, an 
adherent to the landed intereft, is oppofed Sir An- 
drew JFYeeport, a new man, * wealthy merchant, 
feealous for the moneyed intereft, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con* 
fequences were at firft intended than could be pro- 
duced when the refolution was taken to exclude party 
from the paper. Sir Apdrew does but little, and 

that 
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that little fecms sot to have pleafed Addifon, who, 
when he difmifled him from the club, changed his 
opinions. Steele had made him, in the true fpirit 
of unfeeling commerce, declare that he " would not 
" build an hofpital for idle people »," but at Iaft he 
buys land, fettles in the country, and builds not a 
manufactory, but an hofpital for twelve old hufband- 
men, for men with whom a merchant has little ac- 
quaintance, and whom he commonly confiders with 
little kindnefs. 

Of effays thus elegant, thus inftru&ive, andthu* 
commodioufly diftributed, it is natural to fuppofe 
the approbation general, and the fale numerous. I 
once heard it obferved, that the fale may he calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the laft 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a 
week, 'and therefore ftated at one-and-twenty pounds* 
or three pounds ten fhillings a day : this, at a half- 
penny a paper, will give fixteen hundred and eighty* 
for the daily number. 

This fale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be cre- 
dited, was likely to grow lefs ; for he declares that 
the Spe&ator, whom he ridicules for his endlefa 
mention of the fair f ex > had before his reccfe wea- 
ried his readers* 

iThe next year (17 13), in which Cato came upon 
the ftage, was the grand cliraa&erick of Addifon > 
reputation. Upon the death of Cato, h? had, as is 
faid, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, 

* That this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is even much 
below the real number, fee the notes on the Tatler, ecL 1786, 
{oLVI. p. 45a. N. 
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and had for feveral years the firft four afts finifhed* 
ivhieh were fhewn to fuch as were likely to fpread 
their admiration. They were feen by Pope, and by 
Gibber, who relates that Steele, when he took back 
the copy, told him, in the defpicable cant of lite- 
fltry itiodefty, that, whatever fpirit his friend had 
fhewn in the compofition, he doubted whether he 
would have courage fufficient to cxpofe it to the ccn-^ 
fure of a feritilh audience. 

The time however was now come, when thofe, who 
iffe&ed to think liberty in danger, affefted likewife 
to think that a ftage play might preferye it ; and 
Addifoft was importuhe'd, in the name of the tutfe- 
kry deities of Britain, to ihevv his courage and his 
deal by finilhing his dfcfign. 

To refume his Work he feemed perverfely and un- 
accountably unwilling ; and by a requett, which per- 
haps he wifhed to be denied, defired Mr. Hughes to 
add a* fifth aft. Hughes fuppofed him ferious ; and, 
undertaking the fupplement, brought in a few days 
fotwe fcenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
Mean time gone to frork himfelf , and produced half 
an a&, which he afterwards completed, but with 
brevity irregularly difproportionate to the foregoffog 
parts, like a talk, performed with relu&ance, and 
hurried to its conclufion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
publick by any change of the author's purpofe ; for 
Dennis charged him with railing prejudices in his 
own favour by falfe pofitions of preparatory criti- 
cifm, and with poifoning the town A>y contradi&ing 
in the Spectator the eftablifhed rule of poetical juk 
tic*; becaufe his own hero, with all his virtues, was 

to 
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to fall fcefore a tyrant. The fa& is certain ; the 
motives we muft gueft. 

Addifon was, I believe, fufficently difpofed to bar 
all avenues againft all danger, Whlen Pope brought 
him the prologue, which is properly accommodated 
to the play, there were thefc words, " Britbns, arife ! 
*' be worth like this approved *" meaning nothing 
more than, Britons, treft and exalt yourfelves to the 
approbation of publick virtue. Addifon was frighted, 
left he (hould be thought a promoter of inforre&ion, 
nnd the line was liquidated to " Britons, attend.'-' 

Now *' heavily in clouds came oh the day, the 
%€ great, the important day," when Addifon was to 
ftand the hazard of the theatre* That there might, 
however, be left as little hazard as was poffible, on 
the firft night Steele, as .himfelf relates, undertook 
to pack an audience. This, fays l?ape *, had bcea 
tried for the firft time in favour of the £>iftreft Mo- 
ther ; and was 'now, with more efficacy, pr&tftifed 
for Cato. , ' 

The danger was foon over. «The whok natjoft 
was at that time on fife with fa6fion. The Wh?^ 
applauded every line rn which Liberty wits mentioned* 
Zs a fatire on the Tories; and the Tories echoed 
every clap, to {hew that the fatire was unfelt. Thfc 
ftory of Bolingbroke is Vrei\ known. He called 
Booth to his box, itnd gave him fifty guineas for 
defending the caufc of Liberty fo well againft a per- 
petual dictator. The Whigs, fays Pope, defigh a 
fecond prefent, when they can accompany it with AS 
good a fentence. 

* Spcnce. 
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The play, fupportcd thus by the emulation of fac» 
tious praife, was afted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the publick had allowed to any 
drama before ; j&nd th$ author, as Mrs. Porter long 
afterwards related, wandered through the whole ex- 
hibition behind the fceqes with reftlefc and unap-> 
peafable folicitude, 

When it was printed, notice was given that the 
Queen would be plf afed if it was dedicated to her j 
" but, as he had defigned that compliment elfe- 
" where, he found himfelf obliged," fays Tickell, 
" by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
€€ the other, to fend it into the world without any de* 
* c dilation," 

Human happinefs has always its abatements % the 
brighteft fun-ihijie of fuccefs is not without a cloud* 
No fooner was Cato offered to the reader, than it 
was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with 
all the violence of angry criticifm. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his temper more 
furious than Addifyn, fpr what they called liberty, 
and though a flatterer of the Whig miniftry, could 
not fit quiet at a fuccefsful play ; but was eager to 
tell friends and enemies, that .they had mifplaced 
their admirations. The world was too ftubborn for 
inftruftion ; with the fate of thecepfurer of Corneille'* 
Cid, his animadverfions ihewed his anger without 
effect, and Cato continued to be praifed. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting thtf 
friendship of Addifon, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give refentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himfelf. He therefore publifhed 
A Narrative sf the Madnefs of John Dennis ; a per- 
formance 
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formance wbich left the objections to the play m 
their full force, and therefore difcovered more defir* 
«f vexing the critick than of defending the poet. 

Addifon, who was no ftranger to the world, pro* 
bably faw the felfifhnefs of Pope*s friendfhip ; and, 
refolving that he Ihould have the confequences of 
his officioufnefs to himfelf, informed Dennis by 
Steele, that he was forry for the infult : and that, 
whenever he ihould think fit to anfwer his remarks, 
he would do it in a manner to which nothing could 
t>e obje&ed. 

The greateft. weaknefs of the play is in the fcenes 
of love, which are faid by Pope* to have been added 
to the original plan upon a fubfequent review, in 
compliance, with the popular pra&ice of the ftage. 
Such an authority it is hard to rejedfc ; yet the love 
is fo intimately mingled with the whole a 61 ion, that 
it cannot eafily be thought extrinfick and adventi- 
tious ; for, if it were taken away, what would be 
left ? or how were the four a&s filled in the firft 
draught ? 

At the publication the Wits feemed proud to pay 
their attendance with encomiaftick verfes. The beft 
are from an unknown hand, which will perhaps lofe 
fomewhat of their praife when the author is known 
to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours* It was cenfured as a 
party-play by a Scholar of Oxford; and defended in 
a favourable examination by Dr. Sewel. It was 
tranflated by Salvini into Italian, and a&ed at Flo- 
rence; and by the Jefuits of St. Omer's into Latin, 

* Spencc. 
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and played by their pupils. Of this verfioH a copy 
was fent to Mr. Addifon : it is to be wifhed that it 
could be found, for the fake of comparing their ver- 
fion of the foliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was. written on the fame fubjeft by Dea 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated with 
a^ criticifm on the Englifh play., But the translator 
*nd the critick are now fergetten. 

Dennis lived on unanfwered, and therefore little 
read. Addifon knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his enemy important by drawing the 
attention of the publick upon a criticifm, which, 
though fbmetimes intemperate, was often irrefra- 
gable. * * 

While Cato was upon the ftage, another daily pa- 
pen, called The Guardian, was pubiiflied by Steele* 
To this Addifon gave great affiftance, whether occa- 
fionally or by previous engagement is not known. 

The chara&er of Guardian was too narrow and 
too ferious : it might properly enough admit both 
the duties and decencies of life, but feemed not 
to include literary peculations, and was in fome de- 
gree violated by merriment and burlefque. What 
had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs o£ 
tall or. of little men, with nefts of ants, or with 
Strada's prolufions ? 

Of this paper nothing is neceflfary to be faid, but 
that it found many contributors, and that it was a; 
continuation of the Spectator, with the fame ele- 
gance, and the fame variety, till fame unlucky fparkle 
from a Tory paper fet Steele's politicks on fire, and 
wit at once blazed into fadlion. He was foon too 

hot 
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Sbot for neutral tapicks, and quitted the Guardian to 
write 'the Englijhman. 

The papers of Adjlifon are marked in the Specta- 
tor by one of tie letters in the name of Clio, and in 
the Guardian by a band ; whether it was, as Tickell 
pretends to think, that he was unwilling to ufurp the 
praife of others, or, as Steele, with far greater like- 
lihood, infinuates, that he could not without dtfcon*_ 
tent impart to others any of his own. I hare heard 
that his avidity did not fatisfy itfelf with the air of 
renown, but that with great eagernefs he laid hold 
on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of thefe* papers were written with powers 
truly comic, with nice difcrimination of characters, 
and accurate obfervation of natural or accidental de- 
viation from propriety ; but it was not fuppofed 
that he had tried a comedy on the ftage, till Steele 
after his death declared him the autht>r of the Drum- 
mer. This however Steele did not know to be true 
by any direft teftimony ; for, when Addifon put the 
J>lay into his hands, he only told him, it was the 
work of a " Gentleman in the Company;* and when 
ft was received, as is confefled, with cold di (appro* 
bation, he was probably lefs willing to claim it. 
Tickell omitted it in his colle&ion ; but the tefti- 
mony of Steele, and the total filence of any other 
claimant, has determined the publick to affign it ta 
Addifon, and it is now printed with his other poetay- 
Steele carried the Drummer to the play-Jioufe, and 
^ afterwards to the prefs, and fold the copy for fifty 
guineas* 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
fupplied by the play itfelf> of which th# ctuy»&ers 

are 
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arc fuch as Addifon would have delineated, and the 
tendency fuch as Addifon wo^ld have promoted* 
That it flioold have been ill-received would raife 
wonder, did we not daily fee the capricious diftri- 
bution of theatrical praife. 

He was not all this time an indifferent fpe&ator 
cf publick affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies 
required (in 1707), The prefent State of the War> 
and the neceffity of an augmentation ; which, however 
judicious, being written on temporary topicks, and 
exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on no at- 
tention, and has naturally funk by its own weight 
iiito negleft. This cannot be faid of the few papers 
entitled The Whig Examiner, in which is employed all 
the force of gay malevolence and humorous fatire. 
Of this paper, which juft appeared and expired, 
Swift remarks, with exultation, that " it is now 
<c down among the dead men *." He might well 
rejoice at the death of that which he could not have 
killed. Every reader of every party, lince perfonal 
malice is paft, and the papers which once inflamed 
the nation are read only as effufions of wit, imift 
wifh for more of the Whig Examiners 5 for on no 
occafion was the genius of Addifon more vigoroufly 
exerted, and on none did the fuperiority of his 
powers more evidently appear. His Trial of Count 
Tariff, written to expofe the Treaty of Commerce 
with France, lived no longer than the queliion that 
produced it. 

* From a Tor/ fong in vogue at the time, the burthen where- 

And he, that will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men let him lie. H. 

Not 
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Not long afterwards, an attempt w^as made to re- 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed by' no means 
favourable to literature, .when tfte fucceffiorrof a 
hew family to the throne filled" f]he iiarion with 
anxiety, difcord," "and confulion ;' and either - th« 
' r \ turbulence of the times, orthe JCatiety of the readers, 
jjut a flop to the publication, aftef \fi experiment of 
eighty. numbers, which were, afterwards eolfe&ecRnto 
[ an eighth volume,, perhaps more vSliiaDTe YnaH^ny 
, of tliofe, that went before" it/ A3^on"'riroWced 
more .than a fourth part ; and 1 the btheV "cottnrou- 
^ t tors, are Tsy no means unworthy ^bf^ appearing" a? his 
Vafibciates. The' time that hacTpMM' diftirtg^the 
" ..fufpenfion ofthe Speflator, though : k°had rnbHef- 
; feried his power of hUmoiir, feems. to h&v6 iftcfejfed 
his difpofition ta/fefioufnefs : r the.prbportion r dPhis 
religious to.hifcarnick papers is greater thattiA^h* 
* Tormer feries. J V/ / •_•••<>, , ^ *-/t„ 

The Speftaiorl'hom its re-commci?cementl Svas 
_ publifhed only three* times a week;, and' no, difcri- 
' minative marks were ad*ded to "the papers. ,f fb*Ad- 
difon Tickellhas afcribed tweiity-three *." 

The Spectator had many contributors ; ancl Steele, 
whofe negligence , kept him always in a ^urry, when 
, it, was his ti}rn to fiirhiTh a paper^ called lbu($y ; for 
the Letters, of which ^Addifon, wlurfe material? were. 
more, made. little ufe ; having recourfe* to iketthes 
aod hints, the produdl of his former fifudies', Which 
he now reviewed and completed : among thele Ave 
■ fc named by Tickelithe EJfoys on W}t y tfiofe on* the 

* Numb. 556, 557, 558, 5.59. 561, 562/565. 567,, 568, 569. 

S7 l - 574> 575- 579* 58a 582, 583, 584,585. 5^0. 592. 598. 
600. ...... 

Vol, II. H l ' Pleafurcs 
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Tkafures of the Imagination, and the Criticifm vn 
Milton* 
K When the Houfe of Hanbvef took poflelfiori of 
the throne, it was reafonable to expelt that the zeal 
of Addifoft would be fuitably rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George, he was made fecretary to 
the regency, and was required by his office fo fend 
notice to Hanover that the Quden was dead, and 
that the throne was vacant To do this would not 
. have been difficult to any man but Addifori, fyho 
. was fo Overwhelmed with the greatnefs of the event, 
and fo diftrafted by choice of expreffion, that the 
lords, who Could not wait for the niceties of criti- 
cifin, Called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the houfe, 
»d ordered him to difpatch the meflage. South- 
t well readily told what was neceflfary in the common 
ftyle of bufifcefs, and valued himfelf upon having 
done what was too hard for Addifon. 
He was better qualified for the Freeholder, a paper 
: which he published twice a week, from Dec. 23, 1 7 1 j f 
to the middle.of the next year. This was undertaken 
in defence of the eftablifhed government, fometime* 
with argument, and fometimes with mirth. In argu- 
ment he had many equals; but his humour was fin* 
gular and matchlefs* Bigotry itfelf muft be delighted 
with the Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are however foine ftrokes lefs elegant/ and 
lefs decent;, fuch as the IVetender's Journal, in 
which .ope topick of ridicule is his poverty. This 
. mode of abufe had been employed by Milton againft 
King Charles II. . 
% «« — . — __ „*. *- — Jacobmi 
" Centum,' exulantis vifceta marfupti regis.* 9 

And 
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J&hcl 6Umixon delights to tell of fomc alderman of 
tondori, that lie had mote money than the exiled 
princes j but that which might be expected from 
Milton's favagenefs, or OldmteoriY meanncft, waf 
not fiiitable to the delicacy oT Addifon. 

Steele thought the humofur 6f "the Freeholder too 
nice arid gentle for fach ndHy tim& i and is reported 
to have faid, that the miniftry made ufe of a lttte^ 
When they (hould have called for a trcfmpit: 

ThU year (^716 *) ht friartfed the Ctiihiifc 
Dowager of Warwick,* whom he had fblicitfcif by 
a very iohg and anxious? courtfhip, perhaps rtith 
behaviour not very ttnlikfc that 6f Sir Roger lb his 
difdarnful widow ; atod who, 1 afft afraid, diverted 
herfelf often by playing With hi* paffioriv tie is 
faid to have firft known hit By becoming tirtor tor 
Her fonf. % "He forrti£d," faid tonfbtf, /'the 
" defign of getting that lady frohi the time whin 
u he was ftrfl: retommertded into th£ family.* Iir 
What part of his life he dbfained tfce recomrhindk- 
tion, or how long, and in what manner, lie lived 
in the family, T know not. Hte Advances at firft 
were; certainly timofous,- but grew bolder as hi* 
reputation arid irifltfenci ihertafed ? till' at iWft the 
lady wag perftfaded to maCrry him, Oti tefmfr tifiuch 
tike tfcofc oh whieh a Turkifh pfihefeft fe efpoufed, 
to whom the Sultan? is reported t6 pronounce, 
" Daughter, I give thee this matt f6r thy (lave.** 
The marriage* if pneontracfi6ted Report can he 
credited, made tio addition to his happinefs ; it 
neither found therft nor made them equal. She 
always remembered her own rank, and thought 

* Aiignft.*. f Sj^tn^b. 

" » » : herfelf 
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•ftetfelf entitled to tfeat w?th very little tefemdrfy the 
tutor bf'her fori. -Rbwe's ballad of the Defpairikg 
Shepherd is faid J tdhave been written, cither before 
% ix lifter marriage, upon this memorable pair; and 
it is certain that Addifon has left behind him ho 
'encouragement for ; ambitious love. 
1 The year after (171 7) he rofe to his higheft 
s elevation, being made fecretary of ftate. For this 
^employment he might juftly be fuppofed qualified 
by long pra&ice : of bufiriefs, artd by his regular 
^kfcent through other offices ; but expe&ation 'is 
r , often' difappointed ; it is.univerfelly confeffed thkt 
\ He was uhequal ro the duties of his place. In the 
Houfe' of Commons* he could not fpeak, and there- 
fore' wa^ ufelefs to the defence of the government. 
v In the office, fays Pope*, he could -pot iffue an 
% order without lolirrg his time in queft of fine expref- 
' lions. What he gained in rank he loft in credit ; 
'^nd, firiding by experience his own inability, toas 

* forced to folicit his difmiffion, with a perifion of 
fifteen' hundred pounds a year* His friends palli- 
ated this relinqutfhfcnent, of which both frien<J& iand 
enemies knew the true reafori, with an account of 
declining health, and the neceffity of recefs and 
quiet. . ' 

He now returned to his vodttibfy and began to plan 

; literary occupations for his fiiture life. He purpbfed 

a tragedy on tfie death of Socrates: *a ftory of which, 

asTickefl remarks,'- the*t>'afis Is narrow, and to which 

I khaw not how love -could have been appended* 

* There Would however have beeri ho want either of 
▼irftie in-thefentiments, or elegance in the language. 

* Spcnce. ■* 

- He 



He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Chrifiian Religion > of which part was pohliihcd after 
his death; and he defigned to have made a nevy 
poetical verfion ojf the Pfalms. v 
- Thefe pious competitions Pope imputed f r to a 
felfifh motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of 
Tonfqn; who having quarreled jwith Addifon, and 
not loving him, faid, that when he laid down the 
fecretary's office, he intended to, take orders, and 
obtain a bifhoprick ; " for," faid he, " I alway? 
u thought him a pfieft. in his heart." v 

That Pope ihould have thought this conjediure of 
Tonfon worth remembrance, is a proof, but. indeed, 
fo far as I have found* the only proof,, that he re- 
tained fome • malignity from their ancient rivalry. 
Tonfon pretended but to guefs it ; no other mortal 
ever fufpe&ed it ; ;and Pope might have refledtec^ 
that a man, who had been fecretary.of ftate ip v thc 
nuniflry of Sunderland, knew a fearer way to a 
ibiflioprick than by defending Religion, or traijflat- 
ing the Pfalms. 

It is related, that he had once jx defign tp makp 
an EngHfh Dictionary, and. that he confiderefi 
Dr. Tillotfon as the writer .of; higheft authority. 
^There was formerly fent to., me by' Mr. Locker, 
clerk of the Leatherfellers* Gpmpany, who was 
eminent for curiofity jand UteiiatjLije, - a colle&ipn 
4s£ examples colle&ed' from JFilletfon's >yorks, $$ 
Lacker faid, by Addifoo. :Jt came too late to.^e 
vdf ufe, fo I infpe&e4 it but flightly, and rcmembf r 
it- indiftin&ly. I thought the paflkge&.tpo ihprt. ; . 
* * • . . ' • * , •• * 

* Spcncc. 

h % Addifon, 
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Addifon, however, did not conclude his life iqi 
peaceful ftudies ; but rplapfed, when he wa$ near 
his end, to a political difpute. 

-It fo happened that (1718-19) a controverfy araa 
agitated with great vehemence between thpfe friend? 
of Jopg continuance^ Addifpn and Steele. Jt may 
be afked, in the language of Homer, what power 
or what caufe fhpuld let them at variances The 
fubjed of their difpute wai of great importance* 
The Earl of Sunderland prppofed an a& callpd The 
pttr&gt Bill; by which the number of Peer? flioul4 
bfc fixed, and the king reftrained froip any new 
creation of nobility > uniefs when an old family 
fhould be extinct. To this the lord* would pa? 
turally agree ; and the king, who was yet little 
acquainted with his own prerogative, and, as is now 
well-kpowp, almpft indifferent to the pofleffions of 
the crown, had bees perfuaded tp confent. The 
only difficulty was found among the commons, whq 
freffc not likely tp approve the perpetual explufion 
of themfelvcs and their pofterity. The bill there- 
fore was eagerly pppofed, and among others by 
Sir Robert Walpole, whofe fpeech was publifhed. 

The lords might think their dignity diminilhed 
jby-tt^proiper advancements, and particularly by the 
intr6dn£^op of twelve new peers at once, to produce 
a majority pf Tories in the laft reign ; an aft of 
authdrity yiolc^t enough, yet certainly legal, and 
by no means to be cprppared with that contempt of 
; national Tight with which, fpme time afterwards, by 
jhe iiiftigatipppf ^higgifo^ the commons, choferi 
fry the people for three" years, chofe themftlves for 
level}. But whatever might be the difpofition of 
'" '" '"" , " '"" "" •''''•' ' -the 
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the lords, the people had no wifti to incrcafe their 
power. The tendency of the bill, *s Steele ob- 
served in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, was to in* 
troduce an ariftocracy ; for a majority in the houft 
4 of lords, fo limited, would have been defpotick and 
jurrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient eft** 
jblifhment, Steele, whofe pen readily feconded his 
political paffions, endeavoured to alarm the nation, 
by a pamphlet called The Plebeian, To this an an- 
swer was publifhed by Addifon, under the title of 
*tbc Old Whig t in which it is not difcovcred that 
Steele wa$ then known to be the advocate for the 
.commoijs. Steele replied by a fecond Plebeian; and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtefy, confined him- 
self to his queftion, without any perfonal notice of 
his opponent. Nothing hitherto was committed 
againft the laws of friendlhip, or proprieties of de- 
cency; but controyertifts cannot Ipng Retain their 
kindnefs for each other. The Old Whig anfwered 
the Plebeian, and could not forbear fosoe contempt 
jof " little Diciy, whofe trade it was to write pam- 
<c phlets." Dicky, however, did not^lofe his fettled 
generation for his friend ; but contented himfelf witb 
quoting fome lines of Cato, which were at once de- 
tection and reproof. The bill was laid afide during 
that feffion ; and Addifon died before the next, in 
which its commitment *vas rejected by two hun- 
dred and fixty-five to one hundred and (eventy- 
feven. 

Every reader fardy muft regret that thefe two 
illuftrious friends, after fo many years paft in confi- 
dence and endearment, in unity of intereft, confbr- 

h 4 n»ty 
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rnity of opinion, and fellowfhip of ftudy, fliould- 
fin^Jjy part in acrimonious oppofition. Such a 
costjoverfy was " Bellum plufq.uam civile" as Lucan 
cxjpreflcs it. Why could not faction find other 
advocates ? but among the uncertainties of the 
human ftate,-we arer doomed, to number the infta- 
bijky of friendship. 

Q£tt>is-difpRtc I have little knowledge but from 
the; \Blographia Britannica. The Old Whig is not 
ii#$rted in Addifon's works; nor- is it mentioned 
bj TfickeU ip hjs-Life; why it was omitted, the 
biographers dqgbtlefe.give the true reafon ; the fa<St 
w^.tpo recent, and thofc who had. been heated in 
ths Cfintefition-were not yet coql. 
\The oeceffity of complying with times, and of 
fjjarin'g perfons-, is the great impediment of biogra-> 
pby 5 ' l Hiftory. may be formed from permanent 
n*DptMnents -and records ; but Lives can only be 
wjitt^n' 4 from perfonal knowledge, which is growing 
eyeFy^dayJefs, ^nd.in a fhort time is loft for ever, 
What- is known can feldom be immediately .told; 
a&4 when it might be told, it is no longer known. 
Thfc delicate features of the mind, the nice difcrir 
miftatj^ps qf charadter, and the minute peculiarities 
of .cpj*du6ti arc foon obliterated; and it is furely 
biejtter jhat caprice, obftinacy, frolick, and folly, 
however theyj ipigbt delight in the defcription, 
fhoijld be^filerfjly forgotten, than that, by wanton 
merriment and unfeafonable dete&ion, a pang Should 
be given -to a widow,, a daughter, a brother, or a 
friend* As. th&.procefs of thefe narratives is now 
bringing m* among my contemporaries, I begin to 
fed myfelf " walking upon &(hes under which the 

f f |ir 9 
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u fire is notextinguiihed," and coming to the time 
of which it will be proper rather to fay ," nothing 
" that is falfe, than all that is true." 

The end of this ufeful life was now approaching. 
— -Addifon Had for fome time. been oppf effect by 
fhortnefs of breath, which was now aggravated by a 
dropfy; and, finding his danger preffing, he pre- 
pared to die conformably to. his own precepts and 
profeffions. 

During this lingering decay, he fent, as Pope 
relates*, a, meflage by the Earl of Warwick to 
Mr. Gay, defiring to fee him. Gay, who had not 
vifited him for fome time before, obeyed the fum- 
monsj and found himfelf received with great kind- 
nefs. The purpofe for which the interview had 
been folicited was then discovered. Addifon told 
him, that he had injured him ; but that, if be 
recovered, he would recompenfe him. What the 
injury was he did not explain ; nor did Gay ever 
know, but fuppofed that fome preferment defigned 
for him had, by Addifon's intervention, been with- 
held. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular 
life, and perhaps of loofe opinions. Addifon, for 
whom he- did not want refpecft, had very diligently 
endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his arguments and 
expostulations had no effe 61. One experiment, how- 
ever, remained to be tried ; when he found his life 
near its end, he dire&ed the young lord to be called; 
aad when he, desired, with great ten4ernefs, to hear 
his laft injun&ions, told him, " I have fent for you, 
> f &at you may fee how a Chriftian can die." What 

..-•*' ■ * Spcnce. 
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effeft this awful fcene had on the carl, I know not ; 
he likewife died himfelf in a Ihort time. 

In Ti^ckeirs excellent Elegy on his friend ajrc 
jthefe lines : 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh! top high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die- 
in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Xpung, to thi* 
jnoving interview. 

Having given dirc&ions to Mr.Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on his 
death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 
17 1 9, at Hollandrhoufcj leaving no child but a 
^daughter*. 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient teftimony, that the 
refentment of party has tr^nfmitted no charge of any 
crime. He was not one of thofe who are praifed 
only after death ; for his ijierit was fo generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having obferved {that hi$ 
dte&ion paffed without a conteft, adds, that, if he 
propofed himfelf for kingj, he would hardly have 
been refufed. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish hi* 
kindnefs for the merit of his opponents : when he 
was fecretary in Ireland, he refused to intermit his 
acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is fq 
.ftften mentioned as that timorous or fallen taciturnity, 
tyhich his friends called modefty by too mjild a name. 
Steele mentiops with great jtendernefs *' that remark? 
f * able bafhfulnefs, which is a cloak that hidps and 
€C muffles merit;" ?nd tells tjs, " that his abilities 

* Wh<J died at BiJton, in Warwickihire, at a v^.advaaced 
age, in 1797. See Gent. Mag. vol. LXVIL p. 256. 3*5.^ N. 
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f* were covered only by modefty, which doubles 
&' the beauties which are feeo, anfi gives credit and 
*> efteem to all that are concealed/' Ch<efi:erfield 
affirn^s, that " Addifon was the mqft timorous and 
*' aukward man that he ever few/' And Addifofy 
speaking of his own deficience in converfation, ufea 
<o fay of himfelf, that, with refpe<9t to intellectual 
f wealth, he could draw bills for a thou&nd pound?, 
t € though he had not a guinea in hi* pocket/ 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, 
and by that want was often obftru&ed and diftreffed; 
that he was often oppreffed by an improper and un- 
graceful timidity; every tsftimony concurs to prove; 
but Cheftprfiejd's representation is doubtlefs hyper- 
bolical That mai) cannot be (pppofed very unexpert 
in the *rts of converfation and practice of life, who, 
without fortune or alliance, by his ufefulpefs and 
/dexterity, became fecretary of ftate ; and who died 
at forjy-feyen, after having not only flood long in 
the higheft rank of wit and literature, but filled on; 
pf the moft important offices of ftate. 

The time in which he lived had reafon to lament 
his obftinacy of filence ; f* for he was," fays Steele, 
f* above all men in that talent called humoujr, and 
f* enjoyed jt in fuch perfe&ion, that I have often 
tc refle&ed, after a night fpent with him ^part from 
- ; ?5 all the world, that I had had fhe pleafurc qf conr 
f l verfing with an intimate acquaintance qf Terence 
€( and Catullus, who had all their wit and patare, 
f i heightened with humour more exquifite and dc- 
f ( lightful than any other man ever pofieffed." This 
js the fo^dnefs of a friend ; • let us hear what i$ told 
|fs by a rival : f * Addifon's converfation *," (ays 

* Spence* 

Pope, 
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F6pe, " had fomething in it more charming than I 
"have found* in any other man. But this was only 
'* when- familiar : before ftrangers, or, perhaps, a 
<* Angle- Arranger, he preferved his dignity by a ftiff 
"Tilence." 

This modefty was by no means inconfiftent with a 
very high opinion of his own merit. He demanded 
to be the firft name in modern wit; and, with Steele 
to echo him, ufed to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope 
and "Congreve defended againft them *. There is 
no reafon to doubt that he fuffered too much pairi 
from the prevalence of Pope's ipoetical reputation ; 
nor is it without ftrong reafon fufpe&'ed, that by 
fome difingenuous 1 a^ls he endeavoured to obftrudfc 
it; Pope was not the only man whom he infidioufly 
injured, though the only man of whom he could be 
afraid. - 

1 His own powers were fuch as might have fatisfied 
fiira with confeious excellence. Of »very extenfive 
learning he has indeed given no proofs. He feems 
to have had fmall acquaintance with the fciences, 
and to have read little except Latin and French ; but 
of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals ihew that 
•he had perufed the works with great diligence and 
'ikill. The abundance of his own mind left him 
•little in need of adventitious fentiments ; his wit 
always could fuggeft what the oecafion demanded* 
'He had read with critical eyes the important volume 
•of Huinan life, and knew the heart of- man from the 
'depths of ftratagem to the furface of affectation.- 

What he knew' he could eafily communicate. 
4C This'/' fays Steele, " was particular in this writer, 

* Tonfon and Spence, 
- • * " that, 



**' that, itwheniie.hadiakcn.his refolution, or made 
■••?'• feis plan for what he defigned to write, he woqjd 
'..** walk about a .room, aod. dictate it into ]ai)gv^gj 
i " with- as much freedom and eafe as any one could 

" write it down, and attend to the coherence .and 
"; -f ':.£mtin&r ofwhat Jhe dictated." 
V -Pope *, who can be lefs fufpe&ed of favouring 
Vhk memory, declares that he wrote wry fluently, 
r -but was flow *md fcrupulQus. in correcting; .that 
* prtony-oi his Sps&atoss were .written very fait, .and 
-^fent immediacy to the prefs* and that it fcemed to 
-rfee, for hifr ; advantage nqt ta have time for much 

revifal. , - 

^r,: "He jwmld' alter," feys Pope, " any thing to 
.?.'?,f>kafe his friends, before, publication ; but would 
v-*! nor retouch his pieces afterwards;, and I believe 
•? '-* not on$\word in Cato, to which I made an objec- 
-•?' .ti'op., ,was fvff^red to .ftand." * 
..- i The laft line: of Cato is Pope's, having been ori- 
. -ginally writtep; 

And oh ! .-'bras this that ended Cato's Kfe. 

Pope might have made more obje&ions to the fix 
concluding Tines. In 'the firft couplet the words 
. " from hence" are improper; and the fecond line 
.is t^ken from Dryden's Virgil. Of the next coup- 
Jet, .the firfE yerfe, being included in the fecond, 
, is therefore ufelefs ; and in the third Difcord is made 

to produce St rife n 
. ... 0f the courfe of Addifon's familiar day *, before 
his marriage, Pope has given a detail. He had in 
: the houfe with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 

* Spence. 
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His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philip 
Carey, Dav6nant, aftd Colonel Brett. With one or 
'. ether of thefe he always brcakfafted.- He fttidiicf 
all morning; then dmed at a tavern? abd went 
afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a, fervarit in the Cburitefc of 
Warwick's family, wh6, under the patrtftage of 
Addifoft, kept a cofFce-houfe oh the South fide of 
Ruffel-fhtet, ibout two doors from Covent-garden* 
Here it was that the wit* 6f that time ufed tor 
sffemble. It xi &id/ Whcft Addifbn had fufferedf 
any vexation frbtfr the c6tihteft, he Withdrew the 
company from Button'* houfe, 

lYom the coffee-&oufe he went agaiti to a tavern* 
where! he often fat late, and drank too much wi&e. 
In the bottle,' difebhtent feeks for fcornfoft, ioWardfce 
for courage, and bafKfufriefs for tohfidetfce. It is* 
not unlikely that Addif6n was firft fedueed to €icc& 
by the manmmiffi6n whkh he obtained from the fer- 
vile timidity of hid fobfer hours. He that feefc op* 
preflion from the pfefeflee of thofe to Whom he 
knows himfelf fuperior, will defire to fet toofe hi» 
pdwers of converfation ; and who, that ever aiked 
fuccours from Bacchus, was able to prcferve himfelf 
from being eftflaved by his auxiliary ? 

Among thofe frierwfo it #as that Addifotf dif-* 
played the elegance of his colloquial accbtaplifti- 
ments, which may eafity be ffcppofed fucfe a* Pop* 
reprefents them* The remark of MandetilJe, tf ho 9 
when 4 he had palled an evening in his Company* 
declared that he was a parfoft iii a tye-wig,« £ai* 
detract little from his character ; he way alwayt 
teftfved to Grangers, and was not incited to tin- 

coxranoa 
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tbtrimon freedom by a character like that of Man- 
Seville* 

£rom ahy minute khowled&e of his familial than- 
tiers, the intervention of fixty years has now debarred 
tis. Steele ohce prOmifed CongreVe and the publick 
a complete defcriptiori of hi* chara&er ; bat the 
promifes of authors are like the vows of lovers* 
Steele thought iio m&re on his defigri, or thought 
on it with anxiety that at laft difgufted him, and 
left his firiehd in the hands of Tickell. 

Ohe flight lineament of his chara&ef Sttift hat 
preferred. It was his pfa&ice, when he found any 
man invincibly wrong, to ftattet his opinions by 
acquiefcence, arid fink Wtn yet deeper in abfufdity* 
This artifice of mifchief was adrhired by Stella; and! 
Swift feems to approve her adtfrirati6ri« 
His works will fappty fofne information. It Apk 
' pears, from his various pictures of the world, that, 
" with all his bafhfulnefs, he had converfed with many 
diftinft claffes of m«n, had furveyed their ways with 
Very diligent obfeftation, and marked with great 
^acutettefs the cfFefts of different modes of life. He 
was a man in whofe prefence nothing reprehenfiblc 
was out of danger; quick in difcefniftg whatever 
was wrong or ridicfclous, and not unwilling to ex- 
pofe it. " There are,** fays Steele, " in his writ* 
*' ings many oblique ftrokes upon fome of the wittieft, 
" men of the age/' His delight was more to excite 
merriment than deteftation; and he detects follies 
rather than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his books, of hi 

moral charadter, nothing will be found but purity 

and excellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeed, 

' - : lefs 
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kfs taetenfive than that of Addifon, wjll fhew, that 

to write, and to live, are very different. Many who 

.praife virtue, do no more than praife it. Yet it is 

reafonable to believe that Addifon's profeffions and 

pra&ice were at no great variance, lincc amidlt that 

ftorm of fa&ion in which rpoft of his life was paired, 

though his ftation made bim eonfpicuous, and his 

adiivity made him formidable, the character given 

him., by his friends was never contradicted by his 

enemies : of thofe, with whom intereft or opinion 

united^ him, he had not only the efteem, but the 

, kindnefs ; and of others, whom the violence of 

opposition drove againft him, though he might lofe 

. the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is juftly obferved by Tickell, that, he.employed 
wit on the fide of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper ufe of wit himfelf, but taught it 
to others; apd from his time it has been generally 
fubfervient to the caufe of reafon and of truth. He 
has difippated the prejudice that had long connected 
gaiety with vice, and eafinefs of manners with laxity 
of principles. He has- reftored virtue to its dignity, 
and taught innocence not to be afhamed. This is 
an elevation of literary chara&er, " above ^11 Greek, 
Cl above all Roman feme." No greater felicity can 
. genius attain, than that of having purified intelle&ual 
pleafure, Separated mirth from indecency, and wit 
from licentioufnefs ; of having taught a fucceffion 
of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodnefs ; and, if I may ufe expreflions yet more 
awful, of having " turned many to righteoufnefs." 

Addifon, in his life, and for fome time after- 
wards, was confide red by a greater part of readers 

as 
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as fupremely excelling both in poetry and^criticifm. 
Part of his reputation may be probably afcribed tq 
the advancement of his fortune ; when, as Swift ob^ 
ferves, he became a ftatefman, and faw poets waiting 
at his levee, it was no wonder that praife was accu- 
mulated upon him. Much likewife may be more 
honourably afcribed to his perfonal chara&er : he 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the 
diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac- 
cidental fame ; and Addifon is to pafs through futu- 
rity protected only by his genius. Every name 
which kindnefs or intereft once raifed too high is in 
danger, left the next age Ihould, by the vengeance 
of criticifm, fink it in the fame proportion. A great 
writer has lately ftyled him " an indifferent poet, 
" and a worfe critick." 

His poetry is firft to be considered ; of which it 
muft be confefled that it has not often thofe felicities 
of diftion which give luftre to fentiments, or that 
vigour of fentiment that animates di 6tion : there is 
litde of ardour, vehemence, or tranfport; there is 
very rarely the awfulnefs of grandeur, and not very 
often the fplendour of elegance. He thinks juftly ; 
but he thinks faintly. This is his general character j 
to which, doubtlefs, many fingle paflages will fur- 
nifh exception. 

Yet, if he feldom reaches fupreme excellence, he 
rarely finks into dulnefs, and is ftill more rarely en- 
tangled in abfurdity. He did not truft his powers 
enough to be negligent* There is in moft of his 
compofitipns a calmnsfs and equability, deliberate 

Vol. II. I and 
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and cautious, fometimes with little that delights, bwt 
Seldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind feem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
Sooiers, and to the King. His ode on St. Cecilia 
has been imitated by Pope, and has fomething in it 
of Dryden's vigour. Of his account of the Engliih 
Poets, he uied to fpeak as a *' poor thing * ;" but 
it is not worie than his ufual {train. He has faid, not 
rery judiciously, in his charafter of Waller, 

Thy yerfe could (hew ev'n Cromwell's innocence ; 
And compliment the ftorms that bore him hence. 
© ! had thy Mufe not come an age too loon. 
But fepn great Xaflau on the Britira throne, 
- How had his triumph glitter'd m thy page ! 

What is this but to fay, that he who could com*, 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet forking 
William ? Addifon, however, never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praifed, but 
has never been praifed beyond its merit. It is more 
correal, with lefs appearance of labour, and more 
elegant, with lefs ambition of ornament, than any 
other of his poems. There is, however, one broken 
metaphor, of which notice may properly be taken : 

Fir'd with that name— r 
I bridle in my ftruggling Mufe witji paiif, 
That longs to launch into a nobler drain. 

Tp bridle n goddefi is no very delicate idea ; but 
-why muft ike be bridled? becaufe ihzlpxgs to launch i 
an ad jvhich was never hindered by a bridle : *n<i 
whither will (he launch ? into a ncfrltr Jiraitu SJifi t» 

* §pence. * 
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in the firft line a for/*, in the fccond a £*?/ ; and 
the care of the poet is to keep his borfe or his boat 
fromjingmg. 

The next compofition is the far-famed campaign, 
which Dr. Warton has termed a " Gazette in 
** Rhyme,** with harfhnefs not often ufed by the 
good- nature of his criticifm. Before a cenfure fo 
fevere is admitted, let us confidcr that War is a fre- 
quent fubje& of Poetry, and then enquire who has 
defcribed it with more juftqefs and force. Many pf 
our own writers tried their powers upon this year of 
vi&ory ; yet Addifon's is confefledly the beft per- 
formance; his poem is the work of a man not 
blinded by the duft of learning ; his images are not 
borrowed merely from boojcs. The fuperiority 
which he confers upon his hero is not perfon^l 
prowefs, and " mighty bone/' but deliberate intre- 
pidity, a calm command of his paffions, and the 
power of confulting his own mind in the midft pf 
danger. The rejection and contempt of fi&ion is ra- 
tional and manly. 

It may be obferv^d that the laft line is imitated by 
Pope : 
Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely bright — 
Rais'd of themfelves their genuine charms they boaft, 
And tbofe that paint them trueft, praife them molt. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but not knowing 
how to ufe what was not his own, he fpoiled tfye 
thought when he had borrowed it; 

The well-fung woes fhall footh my penfive ghoft ; 
He beft can paint * them who (hall feel them raott. 

* " Paint" means (fays Dr. Warton) erprefs or defiribe 
them. C. 

i 2 Martial 
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Martial exploits may be painted ; perhaps woes may 
be painted; but they are furely not painted by being 
well-fung : it is not eafy to paint in fong, or to fing 
in colours. 

No paflage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the fimile of the angel, which is 
faid in the Tatler to be u one of the nobleft 
" thoughts that ever entered into the heart of man,'* 
and is therefore worthy of attentive consideration. 
Let it be firft enquired whether it be a fimile. A 
poetical fimile is the difcovery of likenefs between 
two aftions, in their general nature diffimilar, or of 
caufes terminating by different operations in fomc 
refemblance of effedfc. But the mention of another 
like confequence from a like caufe, or of a like 
performance by a like agency, is not a fimile, but 
an exemplification. It is not a fimile to fay that the 
Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; or that 
as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, fo JEtm. vomit* 
flames in Sicily. When Horace fays of Pindar, 
that he pours his violence and rapidity of verfe, as a 
' river fwoln with rain rufhes from the mountain ; or 
of himfelf, that his genius wanders in queft of poe- 
tical decorations, as the bee wanders to colle&ho* 
ney ; he, in either cafe, produces a fimile ; the mind 
is imprefled with the refemblance of things generally 
unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pin- 
dar had been defcribed as Writing with the copiouf- 
nefs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told 
that he reviewed and finifhed his own poetry with 
the fame care as Ifocrates polifhed his orations, in- 
stead of fimilitude, he would have exhibited aJmoft 
identity; he would have given, the fame portraits 

witfe 
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with: different names. In the poem now examined, 
when the Englifh are represented as gaining a forti- 
fied pafs, by repetition of attack, and perfeverance 
of refolution ; their obftinacy of courage and vigour 
of onfet is well illuffarated by the fea that breaks, 
with incefiant battery, the dikes of Holland. This 
is a fimile : but when Addifon, having celebrated 
the beauty of Marlborough's perfon, tells us, that 
"Achilles thus was formed with every grace," here is 
no fimile, but a mere exemplification. A fimile may 
be compared to lines converging at a point, and is 
more excellent as the lines approach from greater dif- 
tance : an exemplification may be confidered as two 
parallel lines, which run on together without ap- 
proximation, never far feparated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the poem f 
that the adlion of both is almoft the fame, and per- 
formed by both in the fame manner. Marlborough 
" teaches the battle to rage ;" the angel " directs 
** the ftorm :" Marlborough is " unmoved w peace- 
ful thought;" the angel is " calm and ferene:" 
Marlborough ftands " unmoved amidft the fliock of 
« hofts ;" the angel rides " calm in the whirlwind." 
The lines on Marlborough are juft and noble ; but 
the fimile gives almoft the fame images a fecond time. 
But perhaps this thought, though hardly a fimile, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of refearah, or dexterity of application. 
Qf this Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opinion. cc If I had 
" fet," faid he, " ten fchool-boys to write on the 
'? battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the 
u angel, I (hould not have been furprifed." 

i 3 The 
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The opera of Rofamond, though h is feldom 
mentioned, is one of the firft of Adaifon's compofi- 
tions. The fubjedt is well chofen, the fidtion is 
pleating, and the praife of Marlborough, for which 
the fcene gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps 
every human excellence muft be, the product of 
good-luck, improved by genius. The thoughts are 
fdmetimes great, and fometimes tender ; the verfifi- 
cation is eafy and gay. There is doubtlefs fomc ad- 
vantage in the fhortnefs of the lines, which there is 
little temptation to load with expletive epithets. 
The dialogue feems commonly better than the fongs. 
The two eomick characters of Sir Trufty and Gri- 
deline, though of no great value, are yet fuch as 
the poet intended *. Sir Trufty's account of the 
death of Rofomand is, I think, too groflly abfurd. 
The whole drama is airy and elegant; engaging in 
its procefs, and pleafing in its concluiion. If Addi- 
fon had cultivated the lighter part* of poetry, he 
would probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rula 
Gbferved in fele&ing the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its character forced its way into 
the late collection, is unqueftionably the nobleft 
'produ&ion of Addifon's genius. Of a work fo 
much read, it is difficult to fay any thing new. 
About things on which the publick thinks long, 
it commonly attains to think fight; and of Cato it 
has been not unjuftly determined, that it is rather a 
poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a fucceffiott 

* Bnt, according to I>r, W*x\xm, /' ought not to fcave in* 
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of jttft fentimenfs in elegant language, than a rtpfc* 
fentatioii of natural affe&ions, or of any ftate pro- 
bable or poffible in human life. Nothing here " ex- 
" cites or afluages emotion : M here is ** no magical 
€$ power of railing phantaflric terror or wild 
" anxiety." The events are expefted without foli- 
citude, and are remembered without joy or forrow. 
Of the agents we have no care ; we confider not 
what they are doing, or what they are fuffering ; we 
wilh only to know what they have to fay. Cato is 
a being above our folicitude ; a man of whom tftfe 
gods take care, and whom we leave to their car6 
with heedlefs confidence. To the reft neither gods 
not men can have much attention ; for there is not 
one amongft them that ftrongly attra&s either affec- 
tion or efteem. But they are made the vehicles of 
fuch fentiments and fuch expreffion, that there is 
fcarcely a fcene in the play which the reader does not 
wifh to imprefs upon his memory. 

When Cato was fhewn to Pope *, he advifed the 
author to print it, withotit any theatrical exhibition ; 
fuppofing that it would be read more favourably 
than heard. Addifon declared himfelf of the fame 
cfpinion ; but urged the importunity of his friends 
for its appearance on the ftage. The etnulatton of 
parties made it fuccefsful beyond expectation ; and 
its fuccefs has introduced or confirmed among us 
the ufe of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffe&ing 
elegartce, and chill philofophy. 

The unhrerfality of applaufe, however it might 
quell the cenfure of common mortals, had no other 

• * Spence. 
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effe& than to harden Dennis in fixed diflikc ; but his 
diflike was not merely capricious. He found and 
fliewed many faults ; he fhewed them indeed with 
anger, but he found them with acutenefs, fuch as 
ought to refcue his criticifm from oblivion ; though, 
at laft, it will have no other life than it derives from 
the work which it endeavours to opprefs* 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the au- 
dience, he gives his reafon, by remarking, that, 

" A deference is to be paid to a general applaufe, 
" when it appears that the applaufe is natural and 
' " fpontaneous ; but that little regard is to be had to 
€ * it, when it is affedted and artificial. Of all the 
" tragedies which in his memory have had vaft and 
**' violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
" been tolerable, mod have been fcandalous. When 
Cl a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has judge- 
" ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre- 
" fames upon his own merit, and fcorns to make a 
" <:abal. That people come coolly to the reprefen- 
" tation of fuch a tragedy, without any violent ex«- 
€t pe&ation, or delufive imagination, or invincible 
" prepdfleffion ; that fuch an audience is liable to 
€€ receive the impreffions which the poem fhall natu- 
" rally make on them, and to judge by their own 
" reafon, and their own judgements, and that reafon 
" and judgement are calm and ferene, not formed 
* c by nature to make profelytes, and to controul and 
" lord it over the imaginations of others. But that 
** when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he 
u has neither genius or judgement, he has recourfe 
%i to the making a party, and he endeavours to make 
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€l up in induftry what is wanting in talent, and to 
" fupply by poetical craft the abfence of poetical 
" art: that fuch an author is humbly contented to 
" raife men's paffions by a plot without doors, fince 
" hedefpairsof doing it by that which he brings 
" upon the ftage. That party and paflion, and pre- 
" poffeflion, are clamorous and tumultuous things, 
." and fo much the more clamorous and tumultuous 
" by how much the more erroneous : that they do- 
" mineer and tyrannize over the imaginations of 
" perfons who want judgement, and fometimes too 
t€ of thofe who have it ; and, like a fierce and out- 
" rageous torrent, bear down all oppofition before 
" them." 

He then condemns the negleft of poetical juftice; 
which is always one of his favourite principles. 
. ** 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by 
u the exa& diftribution of poetical juftice, to imi- 
V tate the Divine Difpenfation, and to inculcate a 
" particnlar Providence. 'Tis true, indeed, upon 
" the ftage of the world, the wicked fometimes 
" profper, and the guiltlefs fuffer. But that is per- 
" mitted by the governor of the world, to fhew, 
f< from the attribute of his infinite juftice, that there 
" is a compenfation in futurity, to prove the im- 
** mortality of the human foul, and the certainty of 
" future rewards and puniftiments. But the poeti- 
*' cal perfons in tragedy exift no longer than the 
" reading or the reprefentation ; the whole extent 
"of their enmity is circumfcribecj by thofe; and 
" therefore, during that reading or reprefentation, 
€$ according to their merits or demerits, they muft 
" be puniflied or rewarded. If this is not done, 

" there 
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i# there is no impartial diftribution of poetical ju£ 
* € tice, no inftru&ive lefture of a particular Provi- 
*' dence, and no imitation of the Divine Difpenfa- 
" tion. And yet the author of this tragedy does 
fi not only run counter to this, in the fate of his 
u principal character; but every where, throughout 
* * it, makes virtue fuffer, and vice triumph : for not 
u only Cato is vanquiflied by Caefar, but the trea- 
" chery and perfidionfnefs of Syphax prevail over 
" the honeft limplicity and the credulity of Juba ; 
" and the fly fubtlety and diifimulation of Portias 
" over the generous franknefs and open-heartednefe 
" of Marcus." 

Whatever pleafure there may be in feeing crimes 
punifhed and virtue rewarded, yet, fince wickednefs 
often profpers in real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it profperity on the ftage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
broken by exhibiting the world in its true form ? 
The ftage may fometimes gratify our wifhes; but', 
if it be truly the " mirror of life," it ought to fliew 
lis fometimes what we are to expert. 

Dennis objects to the charters, that thgy are not 
natural, or reafonable ; but as heroes and heroines 
are not beings that are feen every day, it is hard to 
find upon what principles their conduct ftall be 
tried. It is, however, not ufelefs to cbnfider what 
he fays of the mariner in which Cato receives the ac- 
count of his fort's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth a#, 
€€ one jot more in nature than that of his fon and 
€ * Lucia in the third. Cato receives the news of * 
c * his f6n's death not only with dry eyes, but with a 
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** fort of fatisfa&ion ; and in the fame page fheds 
tears for the calamity of his country, and does 
€€ the fame thing in the next page upon the bare 
'* apprehenfion of the danger of his friends. Now, 

* * fince the love of one's country is the love of one's 
€ * countrymen, as I have ftiewn tipon another occa- 
" fion, I defire to afk thefe queftions : Of all our 
i% countrymen, which do we love moft, thofe whom 
" we know, or thofe whom we know not? And 
" of thofe whom we know, which do we cherilh 
" moft, our friends or our enemies ? And of our 
" friends, which are the deareft to us, thofe who are 
" related to us, or thofe who are not ? Arid of alt 
" our relations, for which have we moft tendarnefs, 

*' for thofe who are near to us, or for thofe who are 
" remote ? And of our near relations, which are 
** the neareft, and confequently the deareft to us, 
** our offspring, or others ? Our offspring moft 
" certainly ; as Nature, or, in other words, Provi* 
44 dence, has wifely contrived for the prefervation of 
*' mankind. Now, does it not follow, from what 
" has been faid, that for a man to receive the news 
" of his fon's death with dry eyes, and to weep at 

* the fame time for the calamities of his country, is 
" a wretched affe&ation, and a mifcrable incon- 
." fiftency ? Is not that, in plain Englifti, to receive 
** with dry eyes the news of the deaths of thofe for 
*' whofe fake our country is a nariie fo dear to us, 
u and at the fame time to fhed tears for thofe for 
** whofe fakes our country is not a name fo dear to 
u us ? 

But this formidable aflailant is lefs refiftible' when 
he attacks the probability of the 3&ioq, and the 

re*- 
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reafonablenefs of the plan. Every critical reader 
muft remark, that Addifon has, with a fcrupuloiity 
almoft unexampled oa the Englifli ftage, confined 
himfelf in time to a fingle day, and in place to rigo- 
rous unity. The fcene never changes, and the whole 
a&ion of the play paflfcs in the great hall of Cato's 
houfe at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place would be more fit ; and 
this impropriety affords Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The pafiage 
is long ; but as fuch difquifitions are not common, 
and the obje&ions are fkilfully formed and vigoroufly 
urged, thofe who delight in critical contfioverfy will 
not think it tedious, 

*' Upon the departure of Portius, Sempronius 
" makes but one foliloquy, and immediately in 
*' comes Syphax, and then the two politicians are 
" at it immediately. They lay their heads together, 
€€ with their fnufF-boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes 
" has it, and feague it away. But, in the midft of 
" that wife fcene, Syphax feems to give a feafonable 
<f caution to Sempronius : 

" Syph. But is it time, Sempronius, that your fenate 
u Is call'd together ? Gods ! thou mull be cautious ; 
" Cato has piercing eyes." 

<jf There is a great deal of caution fhewn indeed, 
i( in meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on 
" their plot againft him. Whatever opinion they 
" have of his eyes, I fuppofe they have none of his 
* c e&rs, or they would never have talked at this 
cc foolifh rate fo near : 

" Gods ! thou muft be cautious*" 

"Oh! 
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*'.Oh ! yesj very cautious : for if Cato fhould over- 
u hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Csefar 
4€ would never take you; no, Caefar would never take 
"you. 

** When Cato,. Aft II. turns the fenators out of 
€$ the hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with 
r< the refult of their debates, he appiears to me to 
€€ do a thing which is neither reaforiable nor civil. 
" Juba might certainly have better been made ac- 
" quainted with the refult of that debate in fome 
" private;apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
** driven upon this abfurdity to make way for another; 
" and that is, to give Juba an oportunity to demand 
" Marcia of her father. But the quarrel and rage 
u of Juba and Syphax, in the fame aft ; the invec- 
" tives of Syphax againft the Romans and Cato ; the 
" advice that he gives Juba, in her father's hall, to 
c * bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal and 
" clamorous rage upon his refulal, and at a time 
- " when Cato was fcarcely out of fight, and perhaps 
" not out of hearing, at leaft fome of his guards or 
" domefticks muft neceflkrily be fuppofed to be 
" within hearing 5 is a thing that is fo far from being 
" probable, that it is hardly pofiSble. 

" Sempronius, in the fecond Aft, comes back 
u once more in the fame morning to the governor's 
" hall, to carry on the confpiracy with Syphax 
€c againft the governor, his country % and his family ; 
" which is fo ftupid that it is below the wifdom of 
" the O — 's, the Mac's, and the Teague's ; even 
t% Euftacc Commins himfelf would never have gone 
" to Juftice-hall, to have cqnfpired againft the go*- 

V rermnent. 
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J * vornment. If officers u Portfrnouth fhouJd lay 
M their heads together, in order to the carrying off* 
€€ J-^- G— 's niece or daughter, wouki they meet in 
" J — G — *s hall, to carry on that confpiracy ? 
* There would be no neceffity for their meeting 
u there, at leaft till they came to the execution of 
u their plot, becaufe there would be other places to 
** meet in. There would be no probability, that 
"'they fliould meet there, becaufe there would be 
" places more private and more commodious. Now 
4< there ought to be nothing in a tragical a&ion but 
" what ts neceffary or probable. 

" But treafon is not the only thing that is carried 
4i on in this hall; that, and love, and philofophy, 
" take their turns in it, without any manner of ne- 
41 ceffity or probability occafioned by the a£ion, as 
** duly and as regularly, without interrupting one 
" another, as if there were a triple league between 
*' them, and a mutual agreement that each fhould 
** give place to, and make way for, the other, in a 
€i due and orderly fucceffion. 

" We now come to the third Aft. Sempronius, 

<f in this A<ft, comes into the governor's hall, with 

" the leaders of the mutiny : but, as foon as Cato 

« is gone, Sempronius, who but juft before had 

* w a&ed like an unparalleled knave, difcovers him- 

: " felf, like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice 

** in the confpiracy. - 

* The perfbn meant by the initials J. G. is Sir Jofyn Gibfon, 
lieutenant Governor of Portfiuouth in the year 1710, and after- 
wards. He was much beloved in the army, and by the common 
foldier* called Johnny Gib/on* H. 

"Sernp. 
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* Semp. Know, villains, when fuch paltry (Uv$t pre- 

" fume 
«* To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, , 

" They 're thrown neglected by ; but, if it foil?, 
€€ They Ve fure to die like dogs, as you (hall do. 
" Here, take thefe fa&ious monfters, drag them forth 
. " To fiidden death— 

cc Tis true, indeed, the fecond leader fay$, there 
" are none there but friends ; but is that poffible z.% 
M fuch a jun&ure ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
4€ to afiaffinate the governor of a town of war, in 
u his own houfe, in mid-day ? $nd, after they are 
" difcovered, and defeated, can there be none near 
" them but friends ? Is it not plain, from thefe 
" words of Sempronius, 

" Here, take thefe fa&ipus monfters, drag them fiprii) 
" To fudden death — 

*' apd from the entrance of the guards upon the 
€€ word of command, th^t thofe guards were within 
** ear-fhot ? Behold gemprpnius then palpably #f- 
" covered. How comes it to pafs, then, that inftead 
* c of being hanged up with the reft, he remains fecure 
M in the governor's hall, and there carries on his 
** confpiracy againft the government, the third time 
c< in the fame day, which his old comrade Syphax, 
" who enters at the fame time that the guards are 
*' carrying away the leaders, big with the news of 
€€ the defeat of Sempropius ; though where he had 
" his intelligence fo foon is difficult to imagine ? 
" And now the reader may expe& a very extraordi- 
** nary fcene ; there is not abundance of fpirit. i.n- 
** de*d, nor a great deal of padion, but ther* » 
*> wifdom more than enough to fupply a)i 44fe$fr 

Sj/ph, 
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"Syph. Our fijrft defign, my friend, has prov'd aboiw 

" tive ; 
" Still there remains an after-game to play : 
" My troops are mounted, their Numidian fteeds 
€i Snuff up the winds, and long to fcour the defart. 
** Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
* 6 We '11 force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
" -And hew down all that would oppofe our paflage ; 
u A day will bring us into jCaefar's camp. 

" Semp. Confufion ! I have fail'd of half my purpofe ; 
" Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

" Well ! but though he tells us the half purpofe he 
" has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
ic has carried. But what does he mean by 

" Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? 

• c He is now in her own houfe ! and we have neither 
" feen her, nor heard of her, any where elfe fince 
** the play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

" What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
" And hurry her away by manly force ? 

€C But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
" out ? They talk as if fhe were as hard to be found 
" as a hare in a frofty morning. 

"Semp. But how to gain admiffion ! 

f c Oh J lhe is found out then, it feems. 

" But how to gain admiffion ! for accefs 

« Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

«' But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba ! For he 
€€ was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
" father nor by the daughter. Well ! but let that 

"paft. 
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** pafs. Syphax puts Semproniu* out of £ain irri- 

* mediately ; and, being a Numidiari, abounding 
** in wilei, fupplies him tffth a ftfatagetii fof admif- 
u iibri, that, I fcelifete, is a notf-pareifle. 

* 5^pA. *!rhou {halt have Juba's dre&, arid JuhaV 

* f guard* ; 
#< The doors will ppeh when Nunridia'a prince 
u Seems to appear before them; 

* $eriq>fdhius is, it feemS, to pafs for JuBi in 
u full cfay at Cato's houfe, where they were both f6 
u very well known, by having JubaV dtefc aud his 
* c guards ; as if one of the Marfhals of France could 
u pafs for the Duke of Bavaria at htoon-idaiy, at Vef- 
€s failles,' by having his drefs and liveries. Efut how 
44 dldes Syph^x preterfd to help Seftipfronius to young 

* Juba's drefs: ? Does he ferve him in a dttubfe capa- 
*' city, as a gendrsfl and maftef of his wardrobe? But 

* why Juba's guards ? For the dfevil of any guard* 
•* hats Juba appeared with yet. Well F though thi* 
*' is a toighty politick rnvftirtioh, y6ty methmks, 
* # they might have done without it'; for, fince the 
*' advice that Syphafct gate to Stettpronius wsw* 

u To hurry hter away by mariy '&rc#,< 

" \ti ttif opitfiott, the (hotteff and tffeetieff vtif of 
€€ cotfring it tBe kdy was by defoolifhmg, itiftiadE 
** of putting on aft impertinent difguife to sircunv* 
«* vetit two 6r Aire* fUves. Bufc Sttnpronius; H 
04 fcettw, is of another 6pinioh. He extols tfc th* 
*' fries the invention of did $]fpfca± : 

*f Setup* Heavenfef what a tho^ht Was there! 
toi.lt K "New, 
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€t Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
" as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I 
u would lay before him a very wife fcene ^ 

" But now let us lay before the reader t^at part 
5* of the fcenery of the Fourth A&, which may (hew 
€i the abfurditjes which the author, has run into* 
" through the indifereet obfervance of the Unity of 
u Place. I do not remember that Ariftetle has 
c< faid any thing exprcflly concerning the Unity of 
" Place. 'Tis true, implicitly he has iaid enough in 
<c the rules which he has laid down for the Chorus. 
" For, by 'making the Chorus an eflential part of 
€ * Tragedy, and by bringing it on the ftage imme- 
" diately after the opening of the fcene, and rc- 
" taining it till the very cataftrophe, he h*s fo dc- 
1 * termined and fixed the place of adtion, that h 
" was intpoffible for an author on the Grecian ftagc 
u to break through, that unity. I am of opinion, 
"that if a modern tragick poet can preferve the 
" unity of place without deftroying the probability 
€c of the incidents, 'tis always beft for him to do it; 
•' becaufe, hy the preferving of that unity, as we 
" have takeo notice above, he adds grace, and 
4C clearnefs, and comelinefs, to the reprefent^tion. 
" But fince there are no exprefs rules about it, and 
4t we are under; no compulfion to keep, it, fince 
*' yre-have no chords as the Grecian poet had; if 
€i it-cahnot be preferred, without rendering th$ 
?' greater part of, the incidents unreasonable aad 
#i ab/urd, a^d ^perhaps fometimes feionftrous, 'tis 
ri certainly better to break it. 

" Now comes bully Sempronius, ,comic$lly ac- 
" coutred and equipped with his Numidian drefs 

"and 
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" and his Numidian guards. Let the- reader attend 
" to him with all his ears ; for the words of the wife 
cc are precious : 

" Semp. The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her tocher 
" covert. 

" Now I would fain know why this deer is .(aid 
" to be lodged, fince we have not heard one wqrd, 
€i fince the play begin, of her being at all out .of 
" harbour : and if we .confider the difcourfe with 
** which fhe and Lucia begin the adl, we have 
** reafon to believe that they had hardly been 
*< talking of fuch matters in the ftreet. However, 
A * to pleafure Sempronius, let us fuppofe, for once, 
<c that the deer is lodged. 

" The deer is Jodg'd, I 've track'd her. to her covert- 

" If he had fcen her in the open field, what occa* 

A€ lion had he to track her, when he bad fo many 

** Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one hal- 

** loo, he might have fet upon her haunches? If 

€€ he did not fee her in the open field, how could 

*' he poflibly track, her ? If he had feen her in the 

* € ftreet^ why did he not fet upon her in the ftreet, 

€€ fince through the ftreet fhe muft be carried at laft? 

•* Now here, * inftead of having his thoughts upon 

€€ Jhis bufinefs, and upon the prefent danger; inftead 

f * of meditating and contriving how he fhall pafs 

? € with his miftrefs through thefouthern gate, where 

«■* her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where 

fit he would certainly prove an impediment to him, 

* € which is the Roman word for the baggage; inftead 

K a " of 
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€t of doing this, Scmpronius is entertaining himfelf 
u with whimfies : 

" Semp, How will the young Numidian rave to fee 
1 * His miftrefs loft ! If aught could glad my foal, 
" Beyond th' enjoyment of fo bright a prize, 
" 'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 
" But hark ! what noife ? Death to my hopes ! 'tis be, 
* ' 'Tis Juba's felf ! There is but one way left t 
" He mud be murder'd, and a paflage cut 
M Through thofe his guards. 

u Pray, what are € thofe his guards V I thought 
u at prefent, that Juba's guards had been Sempro- 
c< nius's tools, and had been dangling after his heels. 

" But now let us Aim up all thefe abfurdities to- 
€( gether. Scmpronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
" cloaths, and with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
€€ in order to pafs for Juba, in a place where they 
44 were both fo very well known : he meets Juba 
€€ there, and refolvcs to murder him with his own 
44 guards. Upon the guards appearing a little 
" bafhfu), he threatens them : 

" Hah ! Daftards, do you tremble I 

44 Or a£k lite frien ; or, by yon azure heav'n ! 

u But the guards Hill remaining reftire, Sempro- 
*' nius himfelf attacks Juba, while each of the 
44 guards is repfefenting Mr. Spectator's fign of 
* % the Gaper, awed, it feems, and terrified by 
" Semptbnius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, 
44 and takes his own army prifoners, and carries 
" them in. triumph away to Cato. Now, I would 

"faia 
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*? fain know, if any p*rt of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is fo 
€C full of abfurdity as this ? 

" Upon hearing the claih of fwords, Lucia and 
" March £ome in. The queftion is, why no men 
" come in upop hearing thr noife of fwords in the 

governor's hall ? Where was the governor hiqifelf ? 

Where were bis guards? Where were his fervants? 
' Such an attempt as this, fo near the perfon of a 
- Ci governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
" the whole garrifon : and yet, for almoft half an 
c< hour after Sempronius was killed, we find none of 
". thofe appear, who were the likelieft in the world 
" to be alarmed ; and the noife of fwords is made to 
" draw only two poor women thither, who were moft 
& certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and 
** Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
" fymptoms of an hyfterical gentlewoman : 

'.' Luc. Sure 'twas the claih of fwords ! my troubled 

" heart 
" Is fo caft dpwp, and funk amidft its forrows, 
f ' It throbs with fear, and aches at every fouud ! 

*' And immediately her old whirafey returns upofl 
f'her: 

." O Marcia, fliould thy brothers, for my fake— 
4i I die away with horror at the thought. 

" She fencies that there can be no cutting of throats, 
« c but it muft be for her. If this is tragical, I woul4 
** fain know what is comical. Well ! upon this they 
€€ fpy the body of Sempronius; and Marcia, delude^ 
'■' by the habit, it feems, takes him for Juba; for, 
J* fays fhe, 

* x The face is mtiffied up within the garment. 

k 3 • "Now, 
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€€ Now, how a man could fight, and fell with his 
" face muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
" hard to conceive ! Betides, Juba, before he killed 
* him, knew him to be Sempronius. It was not by 
€l his garment that he knew this ; it was by his face 
** then: his face therefore was not muffled. Upon 
u feeing this man with his muffled face, Marcia falls 
*' a-raving ; and, owning her paffion for the fup- 
u pofed defundt, begins- to make his funeral oration. 
u Upon which Juba enters liftening, I fuppofe on 
$t tip-toe; for I cannot imagine how any one can 
'f enter liftening in any other pofture. I would fain 
4( know how it comes to pafs, that during all this 
u time he had lent nobody, no, not fo much as a 
u candle-fnuffer, to take away the dead body of 
€€ Sempronius. Well ! but let us regard him liftening. 
* ' Having left his apprehenfion behind him, he, at 
*' firft* applies what Marcia fays to Sempronius, But 
fc finding at laft, with much ado, that he himfeif is 
* f the happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and 
$i difcovers himfeif juft time enough to prevent his 
" being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the 
" moment before he had appeared fo jealous; and 
** greedily intercepts the blifs which was fondly 
** defigned for one who could not be the better for 
" it. But here I muft alk a queftion : how comes 
$c Juba to liften here, who had not liftened before 
* c throughout the play ? Or how comes he to be the 
f* only perfon of this tragedy who liftens, when love 
tc and treafon were fo often talked in fo publick a 
* c place as a hall ?I am afraid the author was driven 
f< upon all thefe abfurdities only to introduce this 
*' miferable miftake of Marcia, which, after all,' is 

w much 
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** much below the dignity of fragedy, as any thing 
*\is which h the effeft or refult of trick. 

" But let us come to the* fcencry of the Fifth Aft* 
" Cato appears firft upon the fcene, fitfng in a 
" thoughtful pofture : in his hand Plato's treatife 
* c on the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn fword on 
" the table by him. Now let us coniider the place 
" in which this fight is preferred to us The place, 
" forfooth, is a long hall. Let us fuppofe, that any 
" one fhould place himfelf in this pofture, in the 
" midft of one of our halls in London; that he 
" cs fliould appear fo/us, in a fullen pofture, a drawn 
€ * fword on the taMe by him ; in his hand Plato's 
" treatife on the Immortality of the Soul, tranflated 
" lately by Bernard Lintot: I defire the reader to 
*' coniider, whether fuch a perfon as this would 
" pafs, with them who beheld him, for a great 
€£ patriot, a great philofopher, or a general, or 
** fome whimfical perfon, who fancied himfelf all 
tc thefe ? and whether the people, who belonged to 
4 $ the family, would think that fuch a perfon had a 
" defign upon their midriffs or his own ? 

fC In fhort, that Cato fhould fit Jong enough in 
l# the aforefaid pofture, in the midft of this large 
** hall, to read over Plato's treatife on the Immorta- 
€€ lity of the Soul, which is a ledlure of two long 
t€ hours; that he fhould propofe to himfelf to be 
fC private there upon that pecafion ; that he fhould 
* f be angry with his fon for intruding there ; then, 
• c that he fhould leave this hall upon the pretence 
l€ of fleep, give himfelf the mortal wound in his 
"bedchamber, and then be brought back into that 
" kail to expire, purely to fhew his good-breeding, 

K 4 " and 
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<.' and faro his friepds the trouble of comings up to 
?.' his bedchapiber ; all this appear? to me to be 
f imprpb^blc, incredible^ impoflible." 
- Such is the cenfure of Dennis. There 13, af 
pry den expreffes it, perhaps u top much horfe- 
5/ play in his raillery ;" but if hi$ jeft$ are coarfe, 
Jiis arguments are ftrpng. Yet, as we lore better 
to be pleafed than be taught, pato is read, and the 
priti.ck is pegle<Sted. 

Flufhed with confeioufhefs of thjcfe detections of 
abfupdity in the cpp4u<9t, he afterwards attacked 
the fentiments of Cato ; but he then amufpjd hipifelf 
with petty cavils and minute pbj K e<S)ttons« 

Q{ Addifop's fmaller poems, no particular men- 
tion is necefiary ; they have little that can .epiploy 
or require a critick. The parallel of the Prince^ 
and Gods, Jn his Vjerfes to Kpeller, is often happy, 
but is too well knojyn Jo be quoted. 

His tranflations, fo far as I have compared them, 
jvant the exa&nefs of a fchplar. Tfiat he underftood 
his authors capnot be doubtefl ; but his yerfiops will 
pot teach others to underftand theni, jbeing top licen- 
fioufly paraphrafticajL They arc, hpweyer, for the 
moil part, fmooth and eafy ; and, what is the firft 
excellence of a tranflator, fuch as piay be read with 
pleafure by thpfe who (Jo pot know the ojrigipals. 

His poetry is polifhed apd pure j the product of 
a mind too judicious to commit faults, but pot 
Sufficiently vigorous to attain excellence. He has 
fometimes a ftjrikipg line, or a fhining paragraph ; 
Jbut in ,the jyhofc he is warm rathep than feryid, 
and ihews piore dexterity than ftrength. He was 
however one of our earlieft examples of corredtnefs* 

The 
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< The *erfific*t»on jyhich he had learned from 
Pryjien he deb*fed rather than refined. JSis rhyitijei 
are often difipnagt* ip his Georgick he admits 
4>rokep lines. He nfes botfr triplets and Alexan* 
drines, t>ut triplets moje frequently in his transla- 
tions tfran his other wprks. The mere ftnj&iire of 
yerfes foems never to have engaged much of hi* 
care. But his lines £re yery fmooth in Rofamopd» 
and top fmooth in Cato. 

Addifon is now to be considered as a critick ; a 
name which the present generation is fcarccly will- 
ing to allow hhji. His criticifm i$ condemned as 
tentative or experimental, rather than fcientifick; 
and he is considered as deciding by tafte * rather 
£han by principles. 

It is not uncommon, for thofe who have grown 
wife by the labour of others, to add a little of their 
pwn, and overlook their mafters. Addifon is now 
defpifed by fome ,who perhaps would never have feen 
his .defeats, but by the lights which he afforded them, 
That he always wrote as he would think it necefjary 
jto write now, cannot be affirmed ; his inftru&ions 
were fiicji as the characters of his readers made pro- 
per. That general knowledge jyhich now circulates 
jn common talk, was in his tjme rarely to be found. 
Men not profeffing learning were not afhamed of 
ignorance ; and, in the female world, any acquaint- 
ance with books was diftinguifhed only to be cen- 
sured. His purpofc was to infufe literary curiofity 
by gentle and unfufpedied conveyance, into the 
gay, the idle, an t d the w,eajthy ; he therefore pre* 

f Tafte muft decide. Warton. C. 
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fented kttdwledge in the ntoft alluring forrft, ndt lofty 
*nd auftefe^ but acceflible and familiar. When he 
fhewed them their defers, he fhewed therftlikewifo 
that they might be eafily fuppliecf. His attempt 
facceeded ; enquiry was awakened, and compre- 
hension expanded. An emulation of iiltelle&ual 
elegance was> excited j and, from this time to outf 
own, life has been gradually cxaltecl, and cenverffr- 
tion purified and enlarged. * 

Dryden had, not many years before, fcattered 
criticifm over his Prefaces with very little parfi- 
monyj but though he fometi'mes condescended to 
fee fomewhat .famiMar, his manner was in general 
too fcholaftick for thofe who had yet their rudi- 
ments to learn, and found it not eafv to underftand* 
their matter. His obfervations were framed rather 
for thofe that were learning to write, than for thofe 
that read only to talk. 

An inftru&or like Addifon was how wanting, 
whofe remarks being fuperficial might be eafily 
underftood, and being juft might prepare the mifld 
for more attainments. Had he prefented Paradife 
Loft to the publick with all the pomp of fyfterh and 
feverity of fcience, the criticifm would perhaps have 
been admired, and the poem fiill have been neg- 
lected ; but by the f blandifhments of gentlenefs and 
facility he has made Milton an univerfal favourite, 
with whom readers of every clafs think it neceflary 
to be pleafed. 

He defcended now and then to lower difquifU 
tioris ; and by a ferious difplay of the beauties. of 
Cbevy-Cbafs expofed himfelf to the ridicule of Wag- 
ftaffe, who beftowed a like pompous- chara&er on 

torn 
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font Thurrib ; and to the contempt of Denriis-, who* 
conHdering the fundamental pofition of ftisctfticifm, 
that Chevy-Chafe pleafes, and ought to pleafe, bicaufe 
it is natural, observes, t€ that there is* a way of devn 
cc ating from nature, by bombaft or turnout, which 
•* foars above nature, and enlarge* images beyond 
c< their real bulk ; by affe&ation, which forfaketf 
" nature in queft of fomething unfuitable ; and by 
4S imbecillity, which degrades nature by faintnefs 
" and diminution, by obfcuring its appearances* 
" and weakening its effedts." In Chevy-Chafe thert 
is not much of either bombaft or aflfe&ation ; but 
there is chill and lifelefs imbecillity. The ftory 
cannot poflibly be told in a manner that fhall make 
lefs impreffion on the mind. 

Before the profound obfervers of the prefent race 
repofe too fecurely on the confcioufnefs of their 
fuperiorit'y to Addifon, let them confider his Re- 
marks on Ovid, in which may be found fpecimens 
of criticifm fufficiently fubtle and refined : let them 
perufe likewife his Eflays on Wit, and on the Plea- 
fares of Imagination, in which he founds art on the 
bafe of nature, and draws the principles of invention 
from difpofitions inherent in the mind of man with 
Ikill and elegance *, fuch as his contemners will not 
eafily attain. 

.As a defcriber of life and manners, he muft be 
allowed to ftand perhaps the firft of the firft rank. 
His humour, which, as Steele obferves, is peculiar 
to himfelf, is fo happily diffufed as. to give the grace 
of novelty to domeftic fcenes and daily occurrences, 

* Far, in pr. Warton's opinion, beyond Dryden. G. 
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He never " outfteps the modcfty of nature,** nor 
raifes merriment or wonder by the violation of truth* 
His figures neither divert by diftortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. He copies life with fo much fidelity 
that he can be hardly faid to invent ; yet his exhibi- 
tions have an air fo much original, ,that it is difficult 
to fuppofe them npt merely thp product of imagina- 
tion. 

As a teacher of wifdom, Jie may be icpnfidcntly 
followed. His religion has nothing in it enthufiaftict 
or fuperftitious: he appears neither weakly credulous, 
nor wantonly fceptical ; his morality is neither dan- 
geroufly lax, nor impracticably rigid. All the en- 
chantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
real intereft, the care of pleafing the Author of his 
being. Truth is fhewn fometimes as the phantom 
©f a vifion ; fometimes appears half-yeiled in an 
allegory 5 fometimes attracts regard in the robes of 
fancy ; and fometimes fteps forth in the confidence 
of reafon. She wears a thoufand drefie$, and in all 
is pleafing. 

?' Mille habet ornatu?, roille decenter habet/' 

His profe is the model of the middle ftyle ; oq 
grave fubjetfis not formal, on light occasions not 
groveling ; pure without fcrupulofity, and exa<5l 
"without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and 
always eafy, without glowing words or pointed 
fentences. xAddifon never deviates from his track 
to fnatch a grace ; he feeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and -tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpe&ed 
fplendour. 

It 
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It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
aH harfhnefs and feverity of di&ion ; he is therefore 
fometimes verbofe in his tranfiribns and connections^ 
and fometimes defcends too much to the language 
of converfation ; yet if his language had been lefs 
idiomatical, it might have loft fomewhat of its 
genuine Anglicifm. What he attempted, he per- 
formed ; he is never feeble, and he did not wifh to 
be energctick * ; he is never rapid 9 and he never 
Magnates. His fentences have neither ftudied am- 
plitude, nor affefted brevity; his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and eafy. Who- 
ever wiihes to attain an Englifh ftyle, familiar but 
not coarfe, and elegant but not oftentatious, muft 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Addifon* 

* But, lay i Dr. Warten, he fometimes is £05 and hi wrttar 
MS note he adds, often £*, €. * 
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J'OHN HUGHES, the foo pf a citizen in London, 
and of Anne Burgefs, of an ancient family in Wilt> 
(hire, was born at Marlborough, July 2$, 1677* 
He was educated at a private fchodl ; and though. 
his advances in literature are, in the Biographia 9 
very oftentatioufly difplayed, the name of his maf- 
ter is fomewhat ungratefully concealed *. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and 
paraphrafed, rather too profufely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vitae." Tq poetry he added 
the fcience of mufick, in which he feems to have 
attained confiderable (kill, together with the pradlice 
of defign, or rudiments of painting. 

His ftudies did not withdraw him wholly from 
bufinefs, nor did bufinefs hinder him from ftudy. 
He had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was 

* He was educated in a duTenting academy, of which the 
Rev* Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor 5 and was a fellow- (Indent 
there with Dr. Ifaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other perfons 
of eminence. In the " Horae Lyricae" of fir. Watts is a poem 
to the memory of Mr. Rowe. H. 

t , fecretarjr 
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decretory .to Several commiffions for puctfhf^fog lands 
neceflary to fecure the royal docks at Chathw ajni 
rPortfmnutJi ; yet found time to acquaint hiqrfetf 
with modern languages. 

In .1697 he publiflied a poen^i on the Peace of 
Ryfwick : and in 1699 another? $)iec£, called Th? 
£purt of Neptune, on the return of King William* 
which he ad^rcfled to Mr. Montfrgye, the geperal 
patron of the followers of. the Mufes. The lanip 
year Jbe produced a fojpg on the Duke of Gloucefter> 
birth-day. 

He did not confine hknfelf to poetry, but culti- 
vated other kinds of writing with great fuccefs ; ^nd 
jabout this time ihewed hU knowledge of humap 
nature by an Effay on the Pleafure of being deceived* 
In 1702 he publifhed, on the death of King Wil- 
liam, a Pipdaric ode, called The Houfe of Nafau% 
and wrote another paraphrafe on the Otium Divos of 
Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Mufick was performed a* 
Stationers' Hall ; and he wrote afterwards fix can- 
tatas, which were fet to mufick by the greatest 
tnafter of that time* and feemed intended to oppofe 
or exclude' the Italian opera, an exotic k and irra- 
tional entertaintnent 9 which has been always com- 
bated, and always has prevailed. 

Bis reputation was now fp far advanced, that the 
publick began to pay reverence to his name ; and 
he was folictted to prefix a preface to the tranflatioa 
tf Boccalini, a writer whole fatirical vein coft hinj, 
his life in Italy, and who never, I believe, founcj 
many readers ii) this country, even though intro- 
duced by iiich powerful recommendation. 

He 
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Hfc tranflattd Fonteftelle's Dialogue of the bead? 
and his verfioit was perhaps read at that time, but is 
now negk&ed ; for by a boob not neceffary, and 
Owing its reputation wholly to its tnrn of df&ion, 
Jittlc ftotiee can be gained but from thofe whtf caa 
enjoy the graces t>f the original. TTo the Dtaldjgtietf 
Of Fonte6elie he added two compofed by hiAfclf ? 
and, thoagh hot ohly an honed but. a ptotisr rtan, 
dedicated his work tti the Earl of WhatfonV He 
judged Ikilfully enough of Jri* cfon ilrfereft ; fo* 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant fo lrelandy 
Offered to take Hughes with him, and eftaMiih 
him ; but Hughes, having hopes or promifes, from 
another main in powet, of fortie prOvifion more 
fuitabk to his iftclftiatioft, declined Wharton's offer,* 
and Obtained nothing ffom the other* 

He tratoflated the ftttfet of Molfefe, which hfc 
wever offered ttf the ftag£ ; and occasionally amufed 
himfelf with making teffioKS of favottritc fcenes irir 
ether play*. 

Being now received! as a Wit among thi wits, he 
paid his contributions to litetfary Undertakings, an* 
affifted both the fatler. Spectator y and Guardian. Irf 
17*2, he trariftated Vertot'fr Hiftdfy Of <he Revolution 
of Portugal > produced ah Ode t& the Creator if the 
World, from the Fragments of Orpheus ; artd brought 
upon the fiiage' an opera called Ctilypfo and Teltmcbusj 
intended to fhew that the Enjglifh language might b* 
very happily adapted to mufick. This Was impu- 
dently oppbfed by thofe who Were employed in the 
Iralrari opera ; and, what Cannot be fold without indig- 
nation, the intruders had fuch inter eft with the Duke of 
Shsewibury, then lord chamberlain, who* had married 

4* 
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an Italian, as to obtain an obftru&ion of the profitSj 
though not an inhibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Ton- 
fon for a tranflation of the Pharfalia by feveral hands ; 
and Hughes englifhed the tenth book. But this 
defign, as muft often happen when the concur- 
rence of many is neceflary, fell to the ground ; 
and the whole work was afterwards performed by 
Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time 
appears to have been very general ; but cf his inti- 
macy with Addifon there is a remarkable proof. It 
is told on good authority, that Cato was finilhed and 
played by his perfuafion. It had long wanted the laft 
adt, which he was defired by Addifon to fupply. If 
the requeft was fincere, it proceeded from an opinion, 
whatever it was, that did not laft long ; for, when 
Hughes came in a week to fhew him his firft at- 
tempt, he found half an aft written by Addifoa 
himfelf. 

He afterwards publifhed the works ofSpenfer, with 
his Life, a Gloffary, and a Difcourfe on Allegorical 
Poetry; a work for which he was well qualified as 
a judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obfolete 
words. He did not much revive the curiofity of the 
publick 5 for near thirty years elapfed before his 
edition was reprinted. The fame year produced his 
Apollo and Daphne , of which the fuccefs was very 
earneftly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage 
of party did not mifguide him, feems to have been a 
man of boundlefs benevolence. 

VoXmiH. L Huglies 
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Hughes had hitherto fuffered the mortifications of 
a narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the lord chancellor 
Cowper fet him at eafe, by making him fecretary to 
the com miffions of the peace ; in which he afterwards, 
by a particular requeft, defired his fucceflbr lord Par- 
ker to continue him. He had now affluence ; but 
fuch is human life, that he had it when his declining 
health could neither allow him long poffeflion, aor 
quick enjoyment. 

His laft work was his tragedy, The Siege of Da- 
tnafcusy after which a Siege became a popular title. 
This play, which ftill continues on the dage, and of 
which it is unneceffary to add a private voice to fuch 
continuance of approbation, is not a&ed or printed 
according to the author's original d ra ugh t»orhisfet tied 
indention. He had made Phocyas apoftatize from bis 
religion ; afterwhich the abhorrence of Eudocia would 
have been reafonabte, his rnifery would have been juft, 
and the horrors of his repentance exemplary. . The 
players, however, required that the guilt of Phocyas 
fhould terminate in defertion to the enemy : and 
Hughes, unwilling that his relations fhould lofe the 
benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption^ 
and notable to attend the rehearfal, yet was (b vigo- 
rous in his faculties that only ten days before his 
clfcath he wrote the dedication to his patron lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20* the play was 
represented, and the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was well received ; but paid no regard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the me- 
ditations of a departing Chriftian. 

A man 
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A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted; 
and Steele devoted an efiay, in the paper called Tbe 
Theatre, to the memory of his virtues. His life is 
Written in the Biographia with fome degree of fa- 
vourable partiality : and aft account of him is pre- 
fixed to his works by his relation the late Mr. Dun- 
combe, a man whofe blamelefs elegance deferved 
the fame refped. 

The chara&er of his genius I fhall transcribe from 
the cotrefpondence of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago," fays Swift, " were fent me over, 
** by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, 
" Efquire. They are in profe and verfe. I never 
" heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
" as a fubfcriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; 
" and I think among the tiiediocrifls in profe as well 
€€ as verfe/* 

To this Pope returns : "To anfwer your queftioji 
**• as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he 
'* made up as an honeft man ; but he was of the clafs 
*< you think him *•" 

In Spence's Colle&ion Pope is made to fpeak of 
him with ftill lefs refpedt, as having no claim to poe- 
tical reputation but from his tragedy. 

* this, Dr. Warton afferts, is very unjuft ccnfure ; and in a 
note in his late edition of Pope's Works, afks if " the author of 
" fuch a tragedy as The Siege of Lamafctu, was one of the medi- 
" ocribus ? Swift and Pope feem not to recollect the value and 
" rank of an author who could write fuch a tragedy*" €• 
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SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



JOHN SHEFFIELD, defeended from a long 
feries of illuftrious anceftors, was born in 1649, the 
fon of Edmund earl of Mulgrave, who died in 165SL 
The young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, 
with whom he was fo little fetisfied, that he got rid 
of him in a fhort time, and at an age not exceeding 
twelve years refolved to educate himfelf. Such a 
purpofe, formed at fuch an age, and fuccefsfully 
profe cured, delights as it is Orange, and inftru&s as 
it is real. 

His literary acquifitioris are more wonderful, as 
rhofe years in which they are commonly made were 
fpent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared againft 
the Dutch, he went at feventeen on-board the (hip 

in 
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m whicVprince Rupert and the duke of Albemafle 
failed, with the command of the fleet ; but by con- 
trariety of winds they were reftrained from a&ion. 
His zeal for the king's fervice was recompenfed by 
the command of one of the independent troops of 
hoffe, then raifcd to prote A the coaft. 

Next year he received a fummons to Parliament, 
which, as he was then but eighteen years old, .the 
earl of Northumberland cenfured as atleaft indecent, 
and his objedion was allowed. He had a quarrel 
with the earl of Rocheiter, which he has perhaps too 
oftentatioufly related, as Rochefter's furviving fifter, 
the lady Sandwich, is faid to have told him with very 
fharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out,, he 
went again a volunteer in the flap which the cele- 
brated lofrd Oflbf y ^commanded ; and there made, as 
he delates, two curious remarks : : ' 

* " I have obferved two things, which I dare affirm,' 
€% though not generally believed. One was, that the 
" wind of a cannon bullet, though flying never fo 
'" near, is incapable of doing the leaft harm ; arid 
" indeed, were it otherwife, no man above deck 
ic would efcape. The other was, that a great Ihot 
€€ may be fometimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
" changing one's ground a little ; for, when the 
c< wind fometimes blew away the fmoke, it was fo 
" clear a fun-fhiny day, that we could eafily perceive 
" the bullets (that were half-fpent) fall into the wa- 
* c ter, and from thence bound up again among us, 
** which gives fufficient time for making a flep pr two 
** on any fide ; though, in fo fwift a motion, 'tis hard 
>' to judge well in what line the bullet comes, 

l 3 " which, 
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« which, if miftaken, may by removing C oft a man 
" his life, inftead of faving it." 

His behaviour was fo favourably represented by 
lord Qffory, that he was advanced to the command 
of the Catharine, the beft fecoad-rate (hip in the 
navy. 

He afterwards raifed a regiment of foot, and com- 
manded it as colonel. The land-forces were fent 
alhore by prince Rupert t aqd he lived in the camp 
very .familiarly, with Schomberg. He was then ap- 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, to* 
gether with his own, and had the promife of a gar-* 
ter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. Ho 
was likewife made gentleman of the bed-chambert 
He afterwards went into the French ferviee, to learn 
the art of war under Turenne, but ftaid only a (hoxt 
time. Being by the duke of Monmouth oppofed in 
his pretentions to the firft troop of horfe- guards, he, 
in return, made Monmouth fufpe&ed by the duke 
of York. He was not long after § when the unlucky 
Monmputh fell into difgrace, recompensed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the government of 
Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way. both to military 
and civil honours and employments ; yet, bqfy as he 
was, he did not negledt his ftudies, but at leaft cul- 
tivated poetry ; in which he muft h$ve been early 
ppnfidered as uncommonly ikilful, if it be true which 
is reported, that, when he was not yet twenty years 
old, his recommendation advanced Dryden to the 
laurel, 

The Moors having befieged Tangier, he was fent 
(1680) with two thpufand men to its relief. A 

ftrangc 
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Arrange ftory is. told of the danger to which he. was 
intentionally expofed in a leaky (hip, to gratify focne 
refentful jealoufy of the king, whofe health he there- 
fore would never permit at his table till he faw him- 
felf in a fafer place. His voyage was profperoufly 
performed in three weeks ; and the Moors without a 
conteft retired before him. 

In this voyage he compofed The Vifion ; a licen- 
tious poem, fuch as was fafhionable in thofe times, 
with little power of invention or propriety of fen* 
timent. 

At his return he found the king kind, who per* 
haps had never been angry ; and he continued a wit 
and a courtier as before. 

At the fucceffion of king James, to whom he was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himfelf 
beloved, he naturally expe<fted ftill brighter fun* 
fhine ; but all know how foon that reign began to 
gather' clouds. His expe&ations were not difap- 
pointed ; he was immediately admitted into the privy- 
council, and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a 
place in the high commiffion, without knowledge, 
as he declared after the Revolution, of its illegality. 
Hiving few religious fcruples, he attended the king 
to mafs, and kneeled with the reft ; but had no dif- 
•pofition to receive the Romilh Faith, or to force it 
upon others \ for when the priefts, encouraged by his 
appearances of compliance, attempted to convert him, 
he told them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was 
willing to receive inftru&ion, and that he had taken 
much pains to believe in God who had made the world 
and all men in it ; but that he (hould not be eafiiy 
perfuaded that man was quits 9 and modi God.again x 

If 4 A pointed 
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A pointed fentence is bcftowed by fucccffive tranf* 
miffion to the laft whom it will fit ; this cenfure of 
tranfubftantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered 
long ago by Anne Aikew, one of the firft fuffercrs 
for the Proteftant Religion, who, in the time of 
Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower ; concerning 
whiph there is reafon to wonder that it was not known 
to the Hiftorian of the Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquiefced, though he did 
not promote it. There was once a defign of aflbcia- 
ting him in the invitation of the prince of Orange ; 
but the earl of Shrewfoury difcouraged the attempt, 
by declaring that Mulgrave would never concur. 
This king William afterwards told him ; and alked 
what he would have done if the propofal had been 
made : ^ Sir," faid he, " I would have difcovered it 
" to the king whom I then ferved." To which king 
« Wi]]iam replied, " I cannot blame you." 

Finding king James irremediably excluded/ he 
-voted for the conjun&ive fovereignty, upon thi 

• principle, that he thought the title of the prince and 
Jiis confort equal, and it would pleafe the prince their 

protedtor to have a fhare in the fovereignty. This 
vote gratified king William; yet, either by the king's 
diftruft, or his own difcontent t : he lived fome years 
without employment, Hie looked on the king with 
malevolence, and, if his verfes pr his profe may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithftanding 
this averfion or indifference, made marquis of Nor- 
manby (1694), but ftill oppoied the court on fome 
important queftions ; yet at laft he was received into 
the cabinet council, with $1 penfion of three thoufand 

• pounds. 

At 
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At the acceffion of queen Anne, whom he is faid 
to have courted when they were both young, he was 
highly favoured. Before her coronation (1702) flie 
made him lord privy feal, and foon after lord lieute- 
nant of the North riding of Yorkfhire. He was then 
♦ named commiffioner for treating with the Scots about 
the Union ; and was made next year, firft, duke of 
Normanby, and then of Buckinghamfhire, there 
being fufpedted to be fomewhere a latent claim to the 
title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marl- 
borough, he refigned the privy-feal, and joined the 
discontented Tories in a motion, extremely offenfive 
to the Queen, for inviting the princefs Sophia to Eng- 
land. The Queen courted him back with an offer no 
lefs than that of the chancellorfhip ; which he refu- 
fed. He now retired from bufinefs, and built that 
houfein the Park which is now the Queen's, upon 
ground granted by the Crown. 

When the miniftry was changed (17 10), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the houfbold, and con- 
curred in all tranfa&ions of that time, except that 
he endeavoured to protedt the Catalans. After the 
Queen's death j he became a conftant opponent of the 
court ; and, having no publick bufinefs, is fuppofed 
to have amiifed himfelf by writing his two tragedies. 
He died February 24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two firft wives he 
had no children ; by his third, who was the daughter 
of king James by the countefs of Dorchefter, and the 
widow of the earl of Anglefey, he had, befides other 
children that died early, a fon born in 1716, who 
died in 1735, and put art end to- the line of Shef- 
field 
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field. It is obfervable, that the dukeV three wives 
were all widows. Thetfutchefs died in 1742. 

His character is not to be propofed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion lie may be fuppofed to hate 
learned from Hobbes ; and his morality was fuch as 
naturally proceeds from loofe opinions. His fenti- 
ments with refpeft to women he picked up in the 
court of Charles ; and his principles concerning pro- 
perty were fuch as a gaming table f applies. He was 
cenfured as covetous, and has. been defended by an 
inftance of inattention to. his affairs, as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
nefs. He is faid, however,, to have had much ten- 
dernefs, and to have been very ready to apologife 
for. his violences of paffion. 

He is introduced into this colleftion only as a poet; 
and, if we credit the teftimony of bis contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and 
flattery are now at an end ; criticifm is no longer 
foftened by his bounties, or awed by his fplendour, 
and, being able to take a more fteady view, difcovers 
him to be a writer that fometimes glimmers, but 
rarely (hines, feebly laborious, and at beft but pretty. 
His fongs are upon common topicks ; he hopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and defpairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little ftanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

Jn the Effay en Satire he was always fuppofed to 
liavc had the help of Dryden. HisEJay on Poetry 
is the grpaf work for which he was praifed by Rof- 
common, Dryden, and Pope ; and doubtlefs by 
many more whofe eulogies have periihed* 

Upon 
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Upon thts piece he appears to have fet a high va- 
lue ; for he was all his life-time improving it by fuc- 
ceffive revifaU, fo that there is fcarcely any poem ta 
be found of which the laft edition differs more from 
the firft. Amongft other changes, mention is made 
of fcm$ compofitions of Dryden, which were written 
after the firft appearance of the Eflay. 

At the time when this work firft appeared, Mil- 
ton's fame was not yet fully eft&blifhed, and therefore 
Taflb and Spenfer were fet before him, /The two 
laft lines were thefe. The Epick Poet, fays he, 

Muft above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where great Torquata, and where greater 
Spenfer, fail. 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was (hortened, 
and the order of names continued : but now Milton 
is at laft advanced to the higheft place, and the paf- 
fage thus adjufted : • 

Muft above Taffo's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton fail. 

Amendments are feldom made without iome token of 
a rent : lofty does not fuit Taflb fo well as Milton. 

One celebrated line feems to be borrowed. The 
JEflay calls a perfect chara&er 

A faultlefc monfter which the world ne'er fatfc. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil fine labe mon- 
ftrum. Sheffield can fcarcely be fuppofed to have 
read Scaliger's poetry ; perhaps he found tfcc wordt 
in a quotation, 

OF 
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Of this Efiay, which Dryden has exaltefl fo highly, 
it may be juftly faid that the precepts are judicious, 
fometimes new, and often happily, exprefled ; but 
there are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, 
and fome ftrange appearances of negligence; as, 
when he gives the. laws of elegy, he infifts upon 
connexion and coherence ; without which, (ays he> 

*Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what you will ; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with Ikill, 
' * - No Panegyric]*, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller's Panegyriek 
and Denham's Cooper's Hill were elegies ? 

His k verfes are often infipid ; but his memoirs are 
lively and agreeable ; he had the perfpicuity and ele- 
gance of an hiftorian, but not the fire and fancy of 
a poet. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR i$ one of thofe that have 
burft Cut from an obfeure original to great emi- 
nence. He was born Julyai, 1664, according to 
fome, at Winburn in Dorfetftiire, of I know not 
what parents ; others fay, that he was the fon of a 
joiner of London : he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unfettled *, in hope, like Don Quix- 
ote, that the hiftorian of his adlions might find him 
, fbme illuftrious alliance. , 

* The difficulty of fettling Prior's birth-place is great. In the 
regifter of his College he is called, at his admiffion by the Pre- 
iident, Matthew Prior of Winl urn in Middle/ex; by himfelfnext 
day, Matthew Prior of Dorfet/hire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dlefex, Win born, or Winlorne as it Hands in the Villare, is found. 
When he flood candidate for his fellowlhip, five years afterwards, 
he was regiftered again by himfelf as of -Middlefex. The laft 
record ought to be preferred, becaufe it was made Upon oath. 
It is obfervable, that, as a native of IPinlorne, he is ftiled Filius 
Georgii Prior, generoji; not confidently with the common account 
of the meannefs of his birth. Dr. J. . 

He 
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He is fuppofed to have fallen, by his father's death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner # near Charing- 
crofs, who fent him for fome time to Dr. Bufby, at 
Weftminfter ; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the fchool, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own houfe, 
where the earl of Dorfet, celebrated for patronage 
of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was fo well pleafed with his pro- 
ficiency, that he undertook the care and coft of his 
academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year; and it may 
be reafonably fuppofed that he was diftinguifhed 
among his contemporaries. He became a Bachelor, 
as is ufual, in four years *\* ; and two years afterwards 
wrote the poem on the Deity % which Hands firft in 
his volume. 

It is the eftablifhed pra&ice of that College, to 
fend every year to the earl of Exeter fome poems 
upon facred fubje&s, in acknowledgment of a 
benefa&ion enjoyed by them from the bounty of his 
anceftor. On this occafion were thofe verfes written, 
which, though nothing is fajd of their fuccefs, feem 
to have recommended him to fome notice ; for his 
praife of the, countefs's mufick, and his lines on the 
famous pi&ure of Seneca, afford reafon for imagin- 

* Samuel Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing Crofs 
in 1685. The annual feaft of the nobility and gentry living in 
the parifh of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his houfe, 0&. 
14, that year. N. 

f He was admitted to his Bachelor's degree in 1686 \ and to 
his Matter's, by mandate, in 1700. N. 

ing 
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ifig that he was more or lefo converfant with that 
family. 

The fame year he- published the City Moufe and 
Country Moufe, to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Panther, 
in conjun&ion with Mr. Montague. There is a ftory * 
of great pain fuflfered, and of tears fhed, on this oc- 
cafion, by Dryden, who thought it hard that " an 
* 4 old man fhould be fo treated by thofe to whom he 
" had always been civil." By tales like thefe is the 
envy, raifed by fuperior abilities, every day gratified : 
when they are attacked, every oae hopes to fee them 
humbled : what is hoped is readily believed ; and 
what is believed is confidently told. Dryden had 
been more accuftomed to hoftilities, than that fuch 
enemies (hould break his quiet ; and, if we can fiip- 
pofe him fvexed, it would be hard to deny him fenfe 
enough to conceal his uneafinefs. 

The City Moufe and Country Moufe procured its 
authors more fotid advantages than the pleafure of 
fretting Dryden ; for they were both fpeedily pre- 
ferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the firft notice, 
with fome degree of difcontent, as it feems, in Prior, 
who probably knew that his own part of the per- 
formance was the beft. He had not, however, much 
reafon to complain ; for he came to London, and ob- 
tained fuch notice, that (in 1691) he was fent to 
the Congrefs at the Hague as fecretary to the embafly. 
In this aflembly of princes and nobles, to which 
Europe has perhaps fcarcely feen any thing equal, 
was formed the grand alliance againft Lewis, which 
at laft did not produce effedts proportionate to th^ 
magnificence of the tranfaAion. 

* Spence. 

The 
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The conduit of Prior, .in.thia fplendid initiation' 
into publick bufinefs, was fo pleafing to king Wil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber; and he is fuppofed to have pafled fome 
of the next years in the quiet cultivation of literature 
and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary (in 1695) produced a 
fubje<9: for all the writers : perhaps no funeral wa* 
ever fo poetically attended. Dry den, indeed, as a 
man difcountenanced and deprived, was filent ; but 
fcarcely any other maker of verfes omitted to bring . 
his tribute of tuneful forrow* An. emulation of 
elegy was univerfal. Maria's praife was not confined 
to the Englifh language, but fills a great part of the 
Mufa Anglicana. 

Prior, who was both a poet. and a courtier, was 
too diligent to mifs this opportunity of refpeft. He . 
wrote a long ode, which was prefented to the king* . 
by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was fecretary to another embafly, 
at the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1697 *) ; and next year 
had the fame office at the court of France, where : 
"he is faid to have been confidered with great <di$nc~ 
tion. 

As he was one day furveying the apartments at 
Verfailles, being.fhewn theVi&ojies of Louis, painted 
by Le Brun, and afked whether the king of Eng- 
land's palace had any fuch decorations ; " The mo* 
" numents of my mailer's a&ions," faid he, *' are 
" to be feen every where but in his own houfe," 

* He received, in -September 1697, a prefent of 200 guineas 
from the lords juftices, for his trouble in bringing over the treaty 
of peace. N. .......... 

The 
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The pi&ures of Le Bmn are not only in themfelves 
fufficicntly oftentatious, but were explained by in- 
fcriptions fo arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it necefiary to make them more fimple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the 
King ; from whom, after a long audience, he car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-fecretary of ftate in the Earl of Jerfey's office ; 
a poft which he did not retain long, becaufe Jerfey 
was removed ; but he was foon made commiffioner 
ef trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longeft and 
moft fplendid compositions, the Carmen Seculare, m 
which he exhaufts all his powers of celebration. I 
mean not to accufe him of flattery : he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much 
veracity as can be properly exa&ed from a poet 
profeffedly encomiaftick. King William fupplied 
copious materials for either verfe or profc. His 
whole life had been a&ion, and none ever denied 
him the refplendeot qualities of fteady refoltition 
and perfonal courage. He was really in Prior's 
mind what he rcprefents him in his verfes ; he con* 
fidercd him as a hero, and was accuftomed to fay, 
that he praiftd others in compliance with the 
faihiori, but that in celebrating King William' he 
followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude would 
di&ate praife, which reafon would not refufe. 

Among the advantages to afife from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a Society for 
vftful Arts, and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence (hall teach, 
And to j uft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech; 
Vol. IL M That 
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That*frofft ot»r writers diftant realms may know 
. The thanks we to our monarchs owe, 
And fchools profefs our tongue thrtugh every land, 
That has invok'd his aid, or blefc'd his hand. 

• Tickell, in Kis Viofteft of Peace, has the feme 
hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language bound, 
Shall fport no ittore in arbitrary f6urid. 

Whether the fimilitade of tHafe pafiage? which 
exhibit the fame thought on the fame occafio* 
proceeded from accident or imitation, is not eafy 
to determine. Tickeli might hare been impreffed 
Vvith his expetfation by Swift's Propdfai fir after- 
'taming the Englrjb LahgUagi y then lately poblifhedr 
In the parliament that met iir 170-1, hc'waithofeft 
reprefentative of Eaft Grinfteatf; Perhaps it wad about 
this time that he changed his party $ for he voted for 
the impeachment of thofe lords who had perfuaded 
the King to the Partition-treaty, a treaty iii which 
he had himfelf been miniftenaliy employed; 
* A great part of Queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in which there was littte employment for negot- 
iators; and Prior had therefore lei fare to triake cfr 
topolifh verfes. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the verfemen, Prior, among the reft-, took 
care to (hew his delight in the increafing honour tit 
his country by an Epiftle to Boileau. 

* He published, foon afterwards, a volume of poems, 
with the encomiaftick chara&er of his deceafed 
patron the Duke of Dorfet : it began with the 
College Exercife, and ended with - the Nut-brown 
Maid. x\. 

1 '. . . -The 
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* The battle of Ramilies Toon afterwards (in 1706) 
excited him to another effort of poetry. On this* 
decafion he had fewer or lefs formidable rivals 1 
irrd it would be not eafy to name any other com-*' 
jtofhion produced by that event which is now* 
remembered, 

EveTy thing has its day. Through the reigns of? 
William and Anne no profperous event pafled un- 
dignified by poetry. In the laft war, when France 
was difgracecf and overpowered in every quarter c4 
the globe, when Spain, coming to her afififtance, 
only fhared her calamities,' and the name of an : 
Englifhman was reverenced through Europe, nv 
poet was heard amidft the general acclamation ; the* 
fame of our counfellors and heroes was entrufterf 
to the Gazetteer. 

* The nation in time grew weary of the war, and: 
the Queen grew weary of her minifters. The w'af 
was burdenfome, and the minifters were infolentJ 
Harley and his friends began to € hope that they 
might, by driving the Whigs from court and from 
power, gratify at once the Queen and the people. 
There was now a call for writers, who might con- 
vey intelligence of paft abufes, and (hew the wafte 
of publick money, the unreasonable Conduft of the 
Allies, the avarice of generals, the tyranny of min- 
ions, and the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called The Examiner was 
periodically publifhed, written, as it happened, by 
any wit of the party, and fometimes, as is faid, by 
Mrs. Manley. Some are owned by Swift ; and one, 
in ridicule of Garth's verfes to Godolphin upon the 
lofs of his place, was written by Prior, and anfwered 
*' m 2 by 
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by Addifon, who appears to have known the author 
either by conjefture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were inhafte 
to end the war; and Prior, being recalled (17*0) to 
his former employment of making treaties, was fent 
(July 1711) privately to Paris with proportions of 
peace. ' He was remembered at the French court ; 
and, returning in about a month, brought with hina 
the Abbe Gaultier, and Mr. Mefnager, a minifter 
from France, invefted with full powers. 

This tranfa&ion not being avowed, Mackay, the 
mafter of the Dover packet-boat, either zealoufly 
or officioufly, feized Prior and his aflbciates at 
Canterbury. It is eafily fuppofed that they were 
foon releafed. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's houfe* where 
the Queen's minifters met Mefnager (September 20, 
171 1), and entered privately upon the great. bull- 
nefs. The importance of Prior appears from the 
mention made qf him by St. John in his letter to 
the Queen* 

g * My Lord Treafurer moved, and all my Lords 
" were of fhe fame opinion, that Mr.. Prior fhould 
" be added to thofe who are empowered to iign; 
" the reafon for which is, becaufe he, having per- 
4C fonally treated with Monfieur de Torcy, is the 
" befl witnefs we can produce of the fenfe in which 
** the general preliminary engagements are entered 
41 into: befides which, as he is the beft verfed in 
** matters of trade of all your Majefty's fervants 
" who have been trufted in this fecret, if you 

fhould think fit to employ him in the future 

treaty of commerce, it will be of confequence 

" that 
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*' that lie his been a party concerned in cbnclud- 
" ing that convention* which 'muft be the rule of 
u this treaty." 

i The jcffetnbly of this important night was in fonie 
degree clandeftine, the defign of treating not being 
yet openly declared, and, when the Whigs returned 
to pdwer; was aggravated to a charge of high treafon ; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfect anfwer td 
the Report of the CoriitoitUe of Secrecy , no treaty ever 
was madb without private interviews and preliminary 

1 difcuflions. 

My bufinefs is not the hiftory of tlie peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht 
oh the firft of January (1711-12), and the Englifli 

' plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The mi- 
jiifters of the different potentates conferred and con- 
ftifedj buV'the peace' advanced fo flowly, that fpee- 
dier met1i6ds were found nece'tiary ; and Bolingbroke 
wis iTeht to Paris to 1 adjuft differences with lets for- 
mally; Prior either accompanied < him or followed 
him,* and* aftef his departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambaffador, though no publick 
character. * 

1 By forrje miftake of the Queen's orcfers, the court 
of France had been difgufted; and Bolingbroke 
fa'ys'inliis Letter) " Dear Mat* hide the nakednefs 
** of thy country, and give the heft' turn thy fertile 
"brain will furnifh tbee with to the blunders of thy 
** countrymen, who are not tnuch better politicians 
*' than the French ire poets.** 

Soon after, the Duke' of Shrewfbury went on a 
formal embafiy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, 
that the intention was to have joined Prior in the 

m 3 cpmmiflion, 



commiflion, but that Shrewsbury refufed t© t>e aflp- 

dated with a man fo meanly born. Prior therefore 
continued to aft without a title till the Duke re- 
turned next ye^r to England, and then he ^flamed 
the ftyle and dignity of amb^fliidor. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by J^ewi^, 
who fent him with a letter to the Q»ueen, i written 
in favour of the Elector of Bavaria,, " J fhstfl 
" expedt," fays he, " with, impatience* the Return 
" of Mr. Prior, whofe conduct is very agreqabje-to 
" me." „ And while the Duke of Shre.wfbur-y was 
ftill at Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to •Brjqr.'.jthu? : 
" Monfieur de Torcy has a .confidence an ypu ; 
iQ m^ke ufe of it, once for all, upon this joccafiop, 
" and convince him thoroughly, that wp tnuft-give 
" 0. different turn to ouf^parljament and ©ur people 
.*' according to their refolutipp at this orifi$ " . 

Prior's publipk dignity and fplendopr CQrpfne.nc$d 
in Auguft, 17131 and continued till the Augpjft fol- 
lowing ; but 1 am afraid that,, according to the ufual 
fate of greatnefs, it was attended with % fotne per- 
plexities and mortifications. He had not all that is 
cuftpmarily given to ^npbaflTadors ; Jie hints to the 
Queen in an impeded po^m, that he l&$ no fer- 
vice of plate ; ^nd it appeared, by the debts which 
he contracted, ,&& hi? remittances were not punc-r 
tually made. , I ( 

On the firft of Auguft, 17141 enfued the down^. 
fall of the Tories, and t|ie degradation of Prior. 
He w$s recalled ; but was not able to return, .being 
detained by the debts which he had found it necef* 
fcry to contraft, and which were not difch^rgpd 

before 
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*i*>rfofe Maflcb,*riH>ugh his old frjenfd Montague was 
now at the head of the trea&ry. . . - 

* He returned then fis foo.n as he could, and was 
/welcomed on the 05 th jof March* by a warrant, but 
.was, hwever, fudfered to live in his own hpufe, 
s.VBclgr 'the cuftpdy of the meffenger, . till he was ex- 
amined bef<p*re a committee pf the Privy Council, of 
which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord Co- 

vflingiby, Mr. $taajhf>pe;, ftrid Mr. jkeehmere, were 

: th$ pri;ac*p*l interrogators:; who, jn thisexamiija- 

.jtigQ* iof which there ,i$ printed w apsoiipt not up- 

: jft$fekt$inij*g, behaved ,w*rth the bpifteroufneXs of mfiv 

^lftt^d ,by . recs&t iaitfhorlty. They are reprefented *s 

^ftifeing ,^ue^ions fometimes.v^gue, fometimes iiifi- 

odiou$ 5 and writjng.anfwers different from thefe which 

- ffefy ^received. Prior, however, fesffis to. h*v$ been 

v overpow^red by t^ir t^rbulen.ce ; for hq confers 

t *h*,t ta. Sygpe.d whajt,, if. he h^d eyer ctfme tefojie • a 

, legal judicature, >he ,lhould:h*Ye sontradi&ed or ex- 

fift&focd away. The oath was t &dminHiered by 8qf- 

: ,c^wpfi f : a Middlefex jpjtif e, /who *t:laft,was going to 

\ write his y a^jteftatipn : pn the wropgffidc ofthrpaper. 

. They were very iM^$riaus^co! fold, fonue charge 

• ftgaiaft Oxford ; and .a&cd Prior* with great earrieft- 
nefs, who wjas prefent wfeeo the. preliminary articles 
were talked of or figned at his.hoiufe;? He told tfiem, 

.that either the Earl of Oxford or the Duke of Shxewf- 
Jbury was abfent, but he could not remember which ; 

- 4P ^nlwer which perplexed them, becaufe it fupplied 
no accufation againft either. " Could any thing be 
" more abfurd," fays he, "or more inhuman, than 
<4C to propofe to me a ^ueftion, by the anfwering of 

U 4 * c which 
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«' which I might, according to them, prove tnyfeif 
" a traitor ? And notwithftanding their folcmn pto- 

• '*• mife, that nothing which I could fay Jhould hurt 
'* myfelf, 1 had no reafon to truft them : for they 

• *< violated that promife about five hoars after. How T 

• *« ever, I owned I was there prefent.* Whether this 
** was wifely done or no, I leave to my friends to 

"* r determine." 

When he had figned the paper, he was told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not fatisfied witty 

• his behaviour, nor could give fuch an account of it 
to the Commons as might merit favour: and that 
they now thought a ftrufter confinement neceffary 
than to his own houfe. '« Here," fays he, " Bof- 
** cawen played the iqoralift, and Coningfby the 
V Chriftian, but both very awkwardly . v The mef- 
fenger ? in whof? cuftody he was tQ be placed, wa$ 

• then called, aftd vety decently aflced by Coningfl>y f 
~ ** if His houfe w'a$ fecured by bars and bolts V* The 

•mefiehger anfwered, »f No," with aftbnifliment. 

• At whigh Conifrgfbyvery angrily faidj, fl Sir, you 
& miift fecure this prifoner ; it % for the fafety of 
M the nations if he efcape-, you Qiall anfwec for it." 

r They had already printed tfetfir report ; and-in this 
examination were endeavouring to £ndproofs. 

He continued 1 thus confined for Tome tirn*; and 
Mr. Walpole (June Jo, t 715,) moved fot an impeach- 
ment againjft'him. What made him fo acrimonious 
does not appear t he ifoas by nature no thirfter for 
blood. Prior waa a week after committed to clofe 

• cuftody, with orders that '« no perfon fhoiild be ad- 
* f mitted to fee h^m without leave from the JSpsakfer." 

" When, two years after, an A& of Grace was 
pafied* he was excepted, and continued (till in cuf> 

tody, 
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x tody 1 *&btch hfc-htd made left tedious bywriting hit 
Alma. He was, however, foon after difeharged. 

* He had nofr his liberty, but he had nothing efle* 

.« Whatever tht profit of his employments might have 
been, he had always fpent k ; ■ and at the age of fifty- 
three was, with all his abilities in danger of penury, 
having yet no folid revenufe but from the fellowfhip 
of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 

. cenfured iot retaining it, he faid, he could live upon 
atlafh 

Being however generally known and efteemed, he 

, was encouraged to add other poems to thofe which 
jie had pruned, and to publifh them by fubfeription. 
The expedient fuccecded by the induftry of majiy 
friends, who circulated the propo&h*, and the care 

• pf fome, "who, it is (aid, withheld the money from 
r him left he fhould fquander it. The price of the 

volume was two guineas; the whole colled ion was 
ftmr thpufancjj to which Lord Harley, the fon of 

• fbe Eariof Ojcfofd, to whom he had invariably 
adhered, adejied an .equal fura for the purchafe of 
Down-hall, which Prior was to enjoy during life, 
and Harley after his deceaJc. 

He had now, what wits and philofophers have 
often wiflied, the power pf paffing the day in con- 
templative tranquillity. But it feems that bufy men 
. feldom live long in a ftate of quiet. It is not unlikely 
that his freakh declined. He complains of deafnefs ; 
" for," fays he, €€ I took little care of my ears 

• ** white I was not Cure if my head was my own/' 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have 
found no account* In a letter to Swift, " I have," 

* Swift obtained many fubferiptions for bim in Ireland. H. 

• ' •• * .- • . • ;..•.-.• fays 



? fay$ be j " *reate*J JUdy Harriot at C*tfthri<)gt 4* 

" Fellow .of £ Colle^ -treat !), aiwj fpofae verfes 'to 

,">her in # gown anfl cap J Wh^t 9 the pknipoten- 

." tiary, fo far concerned in the datnned peace at 

/' Utr,echt> tkejifan^th^jipafees wpibalf fht volume 

".of terfe profe, that makes .up th<t report of the 

" committee, fpeaking^verfes! Sic. eft 9 hwofum" 

He died at Wijnpole, a feat of the ^rl pf Oxford, 

jcm Jhesighteepth; of Sqpjqmber, 1 7a u mrf. vy*s buried 

in Weftminfter; where on a monument, for vvhicb, 

^ the , " fafi piece of -human yarvity^V Jfc lftft five 

[hundred jppuods, is *ngrfvv£n this epkaph .: 

. r " 
• 45ui Temporis Hfftoriam meditanti, 

•" . ' • v Patrlatim obrepens Febris 

Operi fiaipl •& Yite filum abrupit, 

Sept. 18, An. *D<?m. 1721 . :#$**, S7* 

. - • -»H. S. E. . r ; 

VirEximius, 

. Seyeniffimis 

' Regi Gulielmo Reginaeque Maria 

In Congreffione Fcederatorum 

Hagse ^nno 1690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magnee Britannia Legatis, 

Turn iis 

Qui anno 1697 P^ceaa EYswicKixonfecerunt; 

Turn iis , 

• ...» 

Quiapud Gallos annis proximis Legatfionemobieruntj 

Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 

Secret arius; 

Necnonin utfoque Honorabili confeffu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno 1700-ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 

Qui que anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus, 

Proefideb^nt, ^ ^ 

CoMMISSlONARIUS X 

£of- 



.. Poftremo t , 

AbANNA , T 

FeliciilBmaD jnemorise flegina 

Ad LuDpyicuM XIV. Galliae RegQra 

Miffus anno 1711 

De Pace ftabilienda, 

: . . <Pa^ce eti^mniyn durante . • . - , -^ 

.Diua^e ut b,oni jam omnes fperant duratura) 

Cum f urn ma poteftate Legatus'; ~ 

' l [ >fATTH^US 'PRIOR, Arnriger: ' 
• ■<• '• '• 'Q,iii : ' * ••' •* • ' * 

Has amrifts, cpaifaus cumulatus eft/ Titulos 
- :ft^m#ait#i^ b>gwii; JErttditionis:lattte • 
.: . ' Supejravit; > ... , ; : 

Cui ,eflim nafceuti feeiles ^rriferjiot Mufe* 
i^uqc P r uerum Scholfl, hie R$gia perpolivjt ; 
k ,Juvenem in Colleglo $'ti jQhannis . r 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inftfuxftj 
Virum denique atixit ; & perfect 
Mtflta coin viris Principibns confuetuclo ; 

Ita natus, ita inftitutiis^ : ' > 

A Vfttmn Cbpro ayelli h.unjqu^m potai*, 
Sed folebat faepe-rerum CivilUnn .gyavitatem 
Amoeniorum JLiterarum. StiidUs cpn^liret: . 
t Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus N . 
Haud jnfjeiiciter tentaret, ' . 
Turn in Fabpllis eoncinne lepideque texendi* * 
Mirus Artifex 
Neminem habiiit parem. 
Haec liberalis anion oble&amenta, . 
Quam-mallo IIJi labore conftiterint, 
iFacile ii perfpexerp quibus uius eft Araici \ 
Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenus 
Cupi ad rem, quaecunque forte inciderat, 

Apte, varie, copiofqque alluderet, 

Jnterea nihil quaefitum, nihil vi expreffum 

Videbatur, 

Sed 
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. Sed omnia ultro efflnere, 

Et quafi jugi e fonte affatim exuberfire, 

Ita fuos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Effctne in Scriptis Popta Elegantior, 

An in Coi>vj£tu Comes Jucundior, 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilities 
and ftation, very few memorials have been left by 
his contemporaries ; the account therefore muft now 
be deftitute of his private chara&er and familiar 
pra&ices. He lived at a time when thfc rage of 
party detected all which it was any man's intereft to 
hide ; and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is cer- 
tain that not much was known. He was not afraid 
of provoking cenfure ; for, when he forfook the 
Whigs * f under wbofe patronage he fkft entered 
the world, he became a Tory fo ardent and deter- 
minate, that he did not willingly confers with men 
of different opinions. He was one of the fixtecn 
Tories who met weekly, and agreed to ^ddrefs each 
other by the title of Brother ; and feems to have 
adhered, not only by concurrence of political de«? 
iigns, but by peculiar affe&ion, to the Earl of Ox- 
ford and his family. With how much confidence 
he was trufted has been already told. 

He was however, in Pope's-* ppinion, fit only to 
make verfes, and lefs qualified for bufinefs than 
Addifon himfelf. This was furely faid without 
confideration. Addifon, exalted to a high place, 
was forced into degradation by a fenfe of his own 
incapacity j Prior, who was employed by men very 
capable of eftimating his value, havipg been fecre- 

* Spcnce. 

tary 
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tary to one embafly, had, when great abilities were 
again wanted, the fame office another time; and 
was, after fo much experience of his knowledge and 
dexterity, at laft fent to tranfaft a negociation in 
the higheft degree arduous and important, for which, 
he was qualified, among other requisites, in the 
opinion of Bolingbroke, by his influence upon the 
French minifter, and by fk.il! in queftions of com* 
merce above other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his 
anfwers to a boaftful Frenchman has been related ; 
and to an impertinent one he made another equally 
proper. During his embafly, he fat at the opera 
by a man, who, in Ms rapture, accompanied with 
his own voice the principal finger. Prior fell to 
railing at the performer with all the terms of re- 
proach that he could colleft, till the Frenchman,, 
ceafing from his fong, began to expoftukte with 
him for his harfli cenfure of a man who was confef- 
fedly the ornament of the ftage. u I know ail that," 
fays the ambaflador, " mais il chant* fi haut, que 
" je ne fqaurois vous entendre." 

In a gay French company, where every one fang 
a little fong or ftanza, of which the burden was, 
" Banniflbns la Melancholic ;" when it came to his 
turn to fing, after the performance of a young lady 
that fat next him, he produced thefe extemporary 
lines : 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux yeux, . 
Font Cupidou trop dangereux^ 
Et je fuis trifte quand je crie, 
Banniflbns la Melancholic 

Tradition 



Tradition reprefents^him as willing to defcemf 
ifom the dignity of the poet and ftatefman to the 
low deligh'ts of meari company. Elis Chloe probably 
ifras fometimes ideal : but the woman with whom hd 
Cohabited was a defpicable drab* of the Iowtft fpecies. 
One of his wenched, pirhaps Chloe, while he was 
abfent from his houfe, ftoTe his plate, and ran away \ 
£s was related by a woman who had been his fervant. 
Of this propenfity to fordid converfe I have feen an 
Account fo ferioufly ridiculous-, that it feems to de- 
ferve infertion -f\ 

€t I have bten affured that Prior, after having 
** fpent the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke; 
46 Pope, and Swift, would go and fmoke a pipe^ 
i€ and drink a bottle of ale, with a common foldiet 
'* and his wife, in Long- Acre, before he went to 
€$ bed; not from any remains of the Iownefs of his 
€C original, as one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his 
♦ c faculties, 

« StrainM to the height, n 

u In that celeftial colloquy fublime, 

'* Dazzled and fpent, funkdown, and fought repair." 

Poor Prior, why was he fo Jltained, and in fucli 
want of repair^ after a converfation with men, not, in 
the opinion of the world, much wifer than himfelf ? 
But f\ich are the conceits of fpeculatifts, who ftrain 
their faculties to find in a mine what lied upon the 
furface. . 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging are 
left us, feeffl to have been right ; but his life was, 
it feems, irregular, negligent, and fenfual. 

* Spence; and fc« Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. p. 1039. 
' f Richardfoniana. 

PRIOR 
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•. PRIOR has written with great variety ; and feia 
variety has made him popular, fie ha9 tried all 
ftytes, from the grotefque to thefolediri, and has riot 
fo failed in arty as to incur derifion of difgrace. 

His works may be diftin&ly confidered,' * a& com-* 
prifuig Tates, I*ove-verfes* Oecafional Poems, Alma, 
and Solomon. 

< His Tales' have* obtained general approbation* 
being writtett rtifrh gfeat fanuliaf ity and great fprigKtf* 
lmefs : ; the language is eafy, but feldom groft, arid 
the numbers fmooth; without appearance of ear£ 
Of th'de Tales there ara orily four. The Ladle\ 
which is introduced by a Preface, neither fiecefl&ry 
mot pleaftng, neither gfave nor? merry. Paulo Par- 
g&nti: which* has likewife af Preface, but of mo* 
Value than the Tale. Hans Garvel, not over decent J 
9tiAPrtt$gefies-*tl& Apeiks, an old ftory, mingled, by 
kti affe&atiori not difagreeafele, with modern imaged 
TbeToUrtg Gentleman in Love has hardly a jiift claini 
to the title of hTale* I know not whether he be the 
original author of any Tale which he has given us. 
The adventure of Hans Carvel has pafled through 
ftiariy fuceelfions of r riierry wits ; for it is to be 
found in Ariofto's Satires, and is perhaps yet oldefc 
But the merit 6f fuch ftories is the art -of telling 
them. • " • . " " 

In his Amorous fiffufioris he is lefs happy- fot 
they are not dictated by nature tif by paffiori * and have 
toeither gallantry rior tendernefs. They have the 
coldnefs of Cowley, without his wit; the dull exer- 
cifesof a flulful verifier* refolvedat all adventures 
\ * to 
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to write fomcthing about Chloe, and trying to b£ 
amorous by dint of ftudy. His fi&ions therefore are 
mythological. Venus, after the example of the 
Greek Epigram, afks when fhe was feen naked and 
bathing. Then Cupid is miftaken ; then Cupid Ss dif- 
armed ; then he lofes his darts to Ganymede ; then 
Jupiter fends him a fummons by Mercury. Then 
Cblce goes a-hunting, with an ivory quiver graceful at 
her fide ; Diana miftakes her for one of her nymphs, 
and Cupid laughs at the blunder. All this is furely 
defpicable ; and even when he tries to aft the lover, 
without the help of gods or goddefies, his thoughts 
are unafFe&ing or remote. He talks not " like a 
*' man of this world." 

The greateft of all his amorous efiays is Henry 
and Emma ; a dull and tedious dialogue, which ex- 
cites neither efteem for the man, nor tendernefs for 
the woman. The example of Emma, who refolve$ 
to follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and 
guilt fhall drive him, deferves no imitation ; and the 
experiment by which Henry tries the lady's conftancy, 
is fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or in dis- 
appointment to himfelf. 

His occafiorval Poems neceffarily loft part of their 
value, as their occafions, being lefs remembered, 
raifed lets emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preferved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lefque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in fome 
parts, fuch airinefs and levity as will always procure 
it readers, even among thofe who cannot compare it 
with the original. The Epiftle to Boileau is not fo 
happy. The Poems to the King are now perufed 

only 
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€iily by yoting ftudents, who read mferely diat they 
hiay learn to write ; and of the Carmen Secular e, I 
tannot but fufpeft that I might praife or cenfure it 
by caprice, without danger of deteftion ; for whcf 
can be fuppofed to have laboured through it ? Yet thtf 
time has been when this negle&ed work was fo popu- 
lar, that it was tranflated into Latin by no common 
matter. 

His Pberii on the battle of RamiDiei is riecfcflarity 
tedious by the forta of the ftariza : an uniform mafs 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconfequen- 
rial and (lightly conne&ed, muff weary both the ear 
and the uriderftanding. His irfiitation of Spenfer, 
. which confifts principally in / ween and Iweet, with- 
out, exclufion of later models of fpeech, makes his 
pkJenfi.fteithfer ancient not modern. His mention of 
Mars and Bellona, and his companion of Marl- 
borough to the Balgle that bears the thunder of Ju- 
piter, are &11 puerile and unaffe&ing ; and yet more 
defpicable is the long tale told by Lewis in his de- 
fpair of Brtite and < Troynovante i and the teeth of Cad- 
mus, with his fimilies of the raven and eagle, and wolf 
aftd lion. By the help of fuch eafy fi&ions, and vul- 
gar topicks, withotit acquaintance with life, and 
without knowledge of art or nature, a poem of any 
length, cold and lifelefs like this, may be eafily 
written on any fubje<5h< 

In his Epilogues to Pbadra and to Lucius he is 
very happily facetious ; but in the Prologue before 
the queen, the pedant has found his way, with Mi- 
nerva, Perfeus, afcd Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like thofe of 
others, fometimes elegant, fometimes trifling, and 

Vol. II. N fom c . 
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fometimes dull ; amongft the beft are the Camelfan, 
and the epitaph on John and Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written f© much 
*nd tranflated fo little : the verflon of Callimachus 
is fufficiently licentious ; the paraphrafe on St. 
Paul's Exhortation to Charity is eminently beau- 
tiful. 

Alma is written in profefied imitation of Hudibras; 
and has at leaft one accidental refemblance : Hudi- 
bras wants a plan, becaufe it is left imperfect ; 
Alma is imperfedt, becaufe it feems never to have 
had a plan. Prior appears not to have propofed to 
himfelf any drift or defign, but to have written the 
cafual dictates of the prefent moment. 

What Horace faid, when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be faid of Butler by Prior ; his numbers were 
not fmooth or neat. Prior excelled him in verfifica- 
tion ; but he was, like Horace, inventore minor ■ ; he 
had not Butler's exuberance of matter and variety of 
illustration. The fpangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polifh ; but he wanted the 
bullion of his mafter. Butler pours out a negligent 
profufion, certain of the weight, but carelefs of the 
ftamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine fhow. Alma has many 
admirers, and was the only piece among Prior's 
works of which Pope faid that he fhould wiih to be 
the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted the pro- 
te6lion of his name, and which he expedted fucceed- 
ing ages to regard with veneration. His affe&ion 
was natural ; it had undoubtedly been written with 
great labour ; and who i§ willing to think. that^he has . 

been 
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been labouring in vain ? He had infufed into it much 
knowledge and much thought ; had often poliftied 
it to elegance, often dignified it with fplendour, 
tad fometimes heightened it to fublimity : he per* 
ceived in it many excellences, and did not dis- 
cover that it wanted that without which all Others art 
of (mail avail, the power of engaging attention and 
alluring curiofity. 

Tedioufnefs is the moft fatal of jail fatilts ; hegli- 
gences or errorrs are fingle and local, but tedionlhefs 
pervades the whole ; other faults are cenfured and 
forgotten, but the power of tedioufnefs propagates 
itfelf. He that is weary the firft hour, is more wear/ 
thefecond; as bodies forced into motion contrary to 
their tendency pafs more and more (lowly through 
every fucceffive interval of fpace. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which Art 
author is leaft able to difcover. We are felddm tire- 
fome to ourfelves ; and the adl of compofitton fills 
and delights the mind with change of language and 
fucceffion of images ; every couplet when produced 
is new, and novelty is the great fource of pleafure* 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line fuperfluous whert 
he firft wrote it, or contra&ed his work till his ebul- 
litions of invention had fubfided. And evert if he 
ihould controul his defire of immediate renown, arid 
keep his work nine years unpublifhed, he will be ftill 
the author, and ftill in danger of deceiving himfclf : 
and if he confults his friends, he will probably find 
men who have more kindftefs than judgement, or 
more fear to offend than defire to inftrutSt. 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not from 
the upifbrmity of the fubje&, for it is fufficiently 

k a diverfifi$4j 
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diverfified, but from the continued tenour of tire 
narration ; in which Solomon relates the fucceflive 
viciffitudes of his own mind, without the intervention 
of any other fpeaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unlefs it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is forefe'en, 
and therefore the procefs is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deferving to be neg- 
le&ed. He that lhall perufe it will be able to mark 
many paflages, to which he may recur for inftruc- 
tion or delight ; many from which the pset may learn 
to write, and the philofopher to reafon. 

If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, his praife 
will be that of corre&nefs and induftry, rather than 
of compafs of comprehenfion, or a&ivity of fancy. 
He never made any effort of invention : his greater 
pieces are only tiffues of common thoughts ; and his 
fmaller, which confift of light images or fingle con- 
ceits, are not always his own. I have traced him 
among the French Epigrammatifts, and have been in- 
formed that he poached for prey among bbfeure 
authors. The Tbief and Cordelier is, 1 fuppofe,* ge- 
nerally confidered as an original produ6Hon ; with 
how much juftice this epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
lan&hon : 

De Sacerdote Furem confolante. 
Quidam facrificus furem comitatus euntem 

Flue ubi dat fontes carnificina ncci, 
Ne lis mceftus, ait ; fnmmi conviva Tonantts 
Jam. cum coelitibus (fi modo credis) eris. 

Hie 
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file gemens, fi vera mihi folatia probes, 
Hofpes apud fuperos fis meus oro, refert. 

Sacrificus contra ; inihi non convivia fas eft 
Ducere, jejunans hac edo luce nihil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and . 
his judgement. His diligence has juftly placed him 
jamongft the moft corre<9: of the Englifti poets ; and 
he was one of the firft that refolutely endeavoured at 
corre&nefs. He never facrifices accuracy to hafte, 
nor indulges himfelf in contemptuous negligence, or 
impatient idlenefs : he has no carelefs lines, or en- 
tangled fentiments ; his. words are nicely fele&ed, 
and his thoughts fully expanded. If this part of his 
■chara&er fuffers an abatement, it muft be from the 
jdifproportion of his rhymes, which have not always 
Sufficient confonance, and from the admiflion of bro- 
ken lines into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemifticbs ought to be admitted 
into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently fuch re&itude of judgement 
as fecured him from every thing that approached to 
the ridiculous or abfurd ; but as laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
preffion of wickednefs, fo judgement in the operations 
of intelledl can hinder faults, but not produce excel- 
lence. Prior is never low, nor very often fublime. 
It is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces 
himfelf fometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, 
as the lion kindles his fury by the lafhes of his'own 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity feems 
the effort of ftryggle and of toil. Hp has many 
vigorous but few happy lines ; he has every thing 
jDy purchafe, and nothing by gift; he had no nightly 

k 3 vifitations 
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vijitalions of the Mufe, no infufiohs of fcntimfcnt or 
felicities of fancy. 

JHis di&ion, however, is more his own than of any 
among the fuccefibrs of Dryden ; he borrows no lucky 
turns, or commodious modes of language, from his 
predeceffors. His phrafes are original, but they arc 
Sometimes harih ; as he inherited no elegances, none 
lias he bequeathed. His expreflion has every mark 
of laborious ftudy ; the line feldom feems to have been 
formed at once ; the words did not come till they 
were called, and were then put by conftraint into 
their places, where they do their duty, but do it 
fullenly. In his greater compofitions there may be 
found more rigid ftatelinefs than graceful dignity. 

Of verlification he was not negligent : what he re-s 
ceived from Dryden he did not lofe ; neither did he 
increafe the difficulty of writing by unneceflary fe- 
verity, but ufes Triplets and Alexandriiies without 
fcruple. In his Preface to Solomon he propofes fpme 
improvements by extending the fenfe from one 
couplet to another, with variety of paufes. This he 
has attempted, but without fuccefs ; his interrupted 
lines are unpleafing, and his fenfe as lef$ djftinA 15 
lefs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Speafer, as a houfc is, 
altered by building another in its place of a different 
form. With how little refemblance he has formed 
his new Stanza to that of his matter^ thefe fpecimen§ 
will lhew : 

SPENSER. 
She flying faft from Heaven's hated face, 
And from the world jthat her difcovejr'd wide; 
Fled to the wafteful wildernefs apace, 

From living eyes hey open lhame to hide, 

"- ■ ' '• ■' ' - Ut Ap4 
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And lurk'd in rocks ind caves long unefpy'd. 

But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair, 

Did in that caftle afterwards abide, 

To reft themfelves, and weary powers repair, 

Where ilore they found of all, that dainty wasan,d rare. 

PRIOR. 

To the clofe rock the frighted raven flies, 
Soon as the filing eagle cuts the air ; 
The fliaggy wolf unleen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near. 
IU-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines forfake, 
To dare our Britifli foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft we by ftratagem fhould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
*Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
9 Tis theirs to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new ftro&ure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties ; nor am I fure that he has loft any of 
the power of pleafing ; but he no longer imitates 
Spenfer. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity 
of meafure ; for, when he commenced poet, he had 
not recovered from our Pindarick infatuation ; but he 
probably lived to be convinced, that the eflence of 
yerfe is order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence may at- 
tain ; they feldom offend the ear, and feldom footh 
it ; they commonly want airinefs, lightnefs, and faci- 
lity : what is fmooth is not foft. His verfes always 
roll, but they feldom flow. 

A furvey of the life and writings of Prior may ex- 
emplify a fentence which he doubtlefs underftood 
well, when he read Horace at hjs uncle's ; " the 

n 4 " veffel 
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* cc veffel long retains the fcent which it firft receives.** 
In his private relaxation he revived the tavern, and 
in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. 
But on higher occafions and nobler fubje&s, when 
habit was overpowered by the neceffity of refle&ion^ 
he wanted not wifdora as a ftatefman, or elegance 3$ 
a poet. 
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WlLLIAM CONGREVE defcended from a 
family in StafFordfhire, of fo great antiquity that it 
claims a place among the few that extend their line 
beyond the Norman Conqueft ; and was the fon of 
William Congreve, fccond fon of Richard Congreve, 
of Congreve and Stratton. He vilited, once at leaft, 
the refidence of his anceftors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are ftill (hewn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his Old 
ftafbelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly 
known ; if the infcription upon his monument be 
true, he was born in 167a. For the place ; it was 
faid by himfelf, that he owed his nativity to England, 
and by every body elfe that he was born in Ireland. 
. {Southern mentioned him with (harp cenfure, as a 
man that meanly difowned his native country. The 
biographers affign his nativity to Bardfo, near Leeds 
in Yorkfliire, from the account given by himfelf, as 
they fuppofe, to Jacobt 

To 
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To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the 
truth about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be 
very deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live long 
without knowing that falfehoods of convenience or 
vanity, falfehoods from which no evil immediately 
vifible enfues, except the general degradation of 
human teftimony, are very lightly uttered, and once 
uttered are fullenly fupported. Boileau, whodefired 
to be thought a rigorous and fteady moralift, having 
told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it after- 
wards by falfe dates ; thinking himfelf obliged in 
h*nour 9 fays his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
foid it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated 
firft at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his fa-> 
flier having fome military employment that ftationed 
him in Ireland : but, after having paffed through the 
ufual preparatory ftudies, as may be. reafonably fup- 
pofed, with great celerity and fuccefs, his father 
thought it proper to aflign him a profeffion by which 
fomething might be gotten ; and about the time of 
the Revolution fent him, at the age of (ixteen, to 
ftudy law in the Middle Temple, where he lived for 
feveral years, but with very little attention to Sta- 
tutes or Reports. 

' His difpofition to become an author appeared very . 
early, as he very early felt that force of imagination, 
and poiTeflcd that copioufnefs of fentiment, by which 
intelle&ual pleafure can be given. His firft perfor- 
mance was a novel, called Incognita, w Love and 
Duty reconciled: it is praifedby the biographers, who 
quote fome part of the Preface, that is, indeed, for 

: / fuch. 
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fuch a time of life, uncommonly judicious. J would 
rather praife it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labour was The Old Bachelor ; 
<>f which he fays, in his defence againft Collier, 
f€ that comedy was written, as feveral know, feme 
** yeaFS before it was a&ed. When I wrote it, I had 
€C little thoughts of the ftage ; but did it, to amufe 
** myfelf in a flow recoyery from a fit of ficknefs. 
* € Afterwards, through my indifcretion, it was feen, 
*' and in fome little time more it was a&ed ; and I, 
* € through the remainder of my indifcretion, fuf- 
** fered myfelf to be drawn into the profecutioa 
M of a difficult and thanklefs ftudy, and to be in- 
** yolved in a perpetual war with kijaves and fools." 

There feems to be a ftrange affectation in authors 
of appearing to have done every thing by chance. 
The Old Bachelor was written for arnufement, in the 
languor of conyajefcence. Yet it is apparently com? 
pofed with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in- 
pefiant ambition of wit. The age of the writer 
confidered, it is indeed a very wonderful performance; 
for, whenever written, itwasa&ed (1693) when he 
was not more than twenty-one years old ; and waa 
jthen recommended by Mr. Drydcn, Mr. Southern, 
^and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid, that he never 
Jiad feen fuch a firft play 5 but they found it deficient 
in fome things requifite to the fuccefs of its exhibi- 
tion, and by their greater experience fitted it for the 
ftage. Southern ufed to relate of one comedy, pro-r 
bably of this, that, when Congreve read it to the 
players, he pronounced it fo wretchedly, that they 
Jiad almoft rejected it ; but they were afterwards fp 
twell perfuaded of its excellence, that, for half a 

yeaj 
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year before it was a&ed, the manager allowed its 
author the privilege of the houfe. 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to the wri- 
ter ; for it procured him the patronage of Halifax, 
who immediately made him one of the commif- 
fioners for lieenfing coaches, and foon after gave him 
a place in the Pipe-office, and another in the Cuftoms 
of fix hundred pounds a year. Congreve's conver- 
fation muft furely have been at leaft equally pleafing 
with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, requires 
.fome confideration. As the lighter fpecies of dra- 
matick poetry profefles the imitation of common lik, 
of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
prefuppofes a familiar knowledge of rn^py charac- 
ters, and exa& obfervation of the palling world; 
the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how this know- 
ledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if Tthe Old Bachelor be more nearly examined, 
it will be found to be one of thofe comedies which 
may b6 made by a mind vigorous and acute, and 
furnifhed with comick characters by the perufal of 
other poets, without much a£ual commerce with 
. mankind. The dialogue is one conftant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clafh of wit, in which nothing flows 
neceffarily from the occafion, or is di&ated by nature 
The chara&ers both of men and women are either 
fictitious and artificial, as thofe of HeartwellznA the 
Ladies $ or eafy and common, as Wittola. tame idiot, 
Bluff a fwaggering coward, and Fondlewife a jealous 
puritan ; and the cataftrophe arifes from a miftake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a won# a 
• in a m^flt. ' / 
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Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe dedudlioris 
are made, will ftill remain the work of very powerful 
and fertile faculties ; the dialogue is quick and fpark- 
ling, the incidents fuch as feize the attention, and 
the wit fo exuberant that it " o'er-informs its tcne- 
•* ment." 

Next year he gave another fpecimen of his abi- 
lities in The Double Dealer, which was not received 
with equal kindnefs. He writes to his patron the 
lord Halifax a dedication, in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. Thefe apologies are 
always ufclefs : u de guftibus non eft difputandum ;" 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 
againft their will. But, though tafte is obftinate, it 
is very variable ; and time often prevails when argu- 
ments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe plays the 
honour of her prefence ; and when fhe died, foon 
after, Congreve teftified his gratitude by a defpicable 
effufion of elegiac paftoral ; a compoiition in which 
all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolifick pen produced 
Love for Love; axomedy of nearer alliance, to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners than either of the 
former. The chara&er of Forefight was then com* 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities ; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days; and Shaftefr 
bury himfelf, though he had no religion, was fajd to 
regard predictions. The Sailor i% not accounted very 
natural, but he is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the direction of Bettenon the tragedian ; where 

he 
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he exhibited two years afterwards (1687) c tbe McurH+ 
tng Bride 9 a tragedy, fo written as to ftew him ftrf* 
ficiently qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry* 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revifed 
it, he reduced the verfification to greater regularity, 
there is more buftle than fentiment ; the plot is bufy 
and intricate, and the events take hold on the atten- 
tion ; but, except a very few paflages, we are rather 
amufed with noife, and perplexed with ftratagem, 
than entertained with any true delineation of natural 
characters. This, however, Was received with more 
benevolence than any other of his works, and ftill • 
continues to be adled and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made either to 
his comick or tragick excellence, they are loft at 
once in the blaze of admiration, when it is remem- 
bered that he had produced thefe four plays before 
he had paffed his twenty-fifth year, before other men, 
even fuch v as are fome time to Ihine in eminence, 
have pafied their probation of literature, or prefume 
to hope for any other notice than fuch as is beftowed 
on diligence and enquiry. Among all the efforts of 
early genius which literary hiftory records, I doubt 
whether any one can be produced that more furpafles 
the common limits ©f nature than the plays of Con- 
grove. 

About this time began the long-continued contro- 
vetfy between Collier and the poets. In the reign 
of Charles the Firft the Puritans had raifed a violent 
Clamour againft the drama, which they confidered 
as an entertainment not lawful to Chriftians, an opi- 
nion held by them in common with the church of 
Rome ; and Frynne publiflied Hiftrio-maftix, a huge 

volume, 
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volume, in which ftage-plays were cenfured. The 
outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought afterwards 
their whole fyftem of do<ftrine into difrepute, and 
from the Reftoration the poets and players were left at 
quiet ; for to have molefted them would have had 
the appearance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time ; 
and Collier, a fierce and implacable Nonjuror, knew 
that an attack upon the theatre would never make 
him fufpe&ed for a Puritan ; he therefore (1698) 
publifhed A Jhort View of the Immorality and Pro* 
fanenefs of the Englijh Stage, I believe with no other 
motive than religious zeal and honeft indignation^ 
He was formed for a controvertift ; with fufficient 
learning; with di&ion vehement and pointed, though 
often vulgar and incorre6t ; with unconquerable per- 
tinacity ; with wit in the higheft degree keen and 
fareaftic ; and with all thofe powers exalted and in- 
vigorated by juft confidence in his caufe. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out 
to battle, and affailed at once moft of the living 
writers, from Dryden to D'Urfey. His onfet was- 
violent ; thofe paflages, which while they ftood fingie 
had pafled with little notice, when they were accu- 
mulated and expofed together, excited horror ; the 
wife and the pious caught the alarm ; and the nation* 
wondered why it had fo long fuffered irreligion and 
licentioufnefs to be openly taught at the publtcJc 
charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to refift 
or fly. Dryden's confeience, or his prudence, angry. 
as he was, withheld him from the conflict : Con-t 
greve and Vanbrugh attempted anfwers, Congreve, 

a verv 
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a very young man, elated with fuccefs, and impatitftf 
of cenfiire, afiumed an air of confidence and fecurity* 
His chief artifice of controverfy is to retort upon hid 
adverfary his own words : he is very angry, and, ho-* 
ping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, allow* 
himfelf in the ufe of every term of contumely and 
contempt ; but he has the fword without the arm of 
Scanderbeg ; he has his antagonift's coarfenefs, but 
not his ftrength. Collier replied ; for conteft was his 
delight : he was not to be frighted from his purpofe 
or his prey. 

The caufe of Congreve was not tenable ; what- 
ever gloffes he might ufe for the defence or palliation 
of fingle paflages, the general tenour and tendency 
of his plays muft always be condemned. It is ac- 
knowledged, with univerfal convi&ion, that the pe- 
rufal of his works will make no man better ; and 
that their ultimate effe& is to reprefent pleafure in 
alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obligations by 
which life ought to be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates, and the difpute 
was protradled through ten yoars : but at laft Comedy 
grew more modeft ; and Collier lived to fee the re- 
ward of his labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important vidtory 
was atchieved, a quotation from Love for Love, and 
the remark upon it, may afford a fpecimen : 

Sir Sampf. " Sampfon's a very good name ; for 
€€ your Sampfons were ftrong dogs from the begin- 
" fling." 

Angel. " Have a care — If you remember, the 
" ftrongeft Sampfon of your name pulTd an old 
" houfe over his head at laft." 

" Here 
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% ** Here you have the Sacred Hiftofy burtefqtied ; 
*' and Sampfon once more brought into the houfe of 
" Dagon, to make fport for the Philiftines !" 

Congreve's laft play was The Way of the World; 
Which, though as he hints in his dedication it wa< 
Written with gfeat labo'uf and much thought, Wa$ 
received with fo little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and difgufted, he refolved to com- 
mit his quiet dnd his fame ho more fo the caprices 
of ah audience. 

From this time his life ceafed to the piiblick ; he 
lived for himfelf and for his friends ; and among his 
friends was abl6 to name every main of his time whom 
wit and elegance had faifed to reputation. It may 
be therefore jeafon&bly fuppofed that his mariners 
were polite, arid his cotfvef fation pleafing. 

He feemi not to have faken much pleafure in 
writing, as he coritribtited hothing fo the Spe6lat6r^ 
krtd only one paper to the Tbiler, though publiffied 
by men With whom he might be fiippofed willing to 
aflbciate ; and though he lived many years after tie 
publication of his Mifcellanebus Poems', yet he added 
hothing to* them, but lived on in literary indolence ; 
engagfed in no contfoVerfy, contending with no rival, 
neither folicittog flattery by publick commendations, 
hor provoking enmity by riialrgrianf Cfiticifm, btit 
faffing his time amdng the great and fpletidid, in 
the placid enjoyment of his fatfie and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he cdntiiruted 
always of his patron's party,- but, as it feeing with- 
out violence or acrimony; and his firmnefs was 
taturally efteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. 
His fecurity therefore was never violated j and when, 

Voh.Ild © upon 
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upon the extrufioft of the Whigs, fome interceffion 
was ufed left Congreve fhould be difplaced, the 
Earl of Oxford made this anfwer: 

" Non obtufa adeo geftamus pe&ora Poeni, 

" Nee tam averfus equos Tyria fol jungit ab urbe." 

He that was thus honoured by the adverfe party 
might naturally expert to be advanced when his 
friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made fecretary for the Ifland of Jamaica; a place, I 
fuppofe, without truft or care, but which, with his 
poft in the Cuftoms* is faid to have afforded kkn 
twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours Were yet far greater than his profits. 
Every writer mentioned him with refpedl ; and, 
among other teftimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Mifcellany, and Pope inferibed 
to him his tranflation of the Iliad, 

But he treated the Mufes with ingratitude ; For, 
having long converfed familiarly with the great, he 
wiflied to be considered rather as a man of faftiion 
than of wit ; and, when he received a vifit from 
Voltaire, difgufted him by the defpicable foppery 
of defiring to be considered not as an author but a 
gentleman ; to which the Frenchman replied, cc that 
<c if he had been only a gentleman, he Ihould not 
" have come to vifit him." 

In his retirement he may be fuppofed to have 
applied himfelf to books ; for he difcovers more 
literature than the poets have commonly attained. 
But his ftudies were in his latter days obftru&ed by 
cataracts in his eyes, which at laft terminated in 
blindnefs. This melancholy ftate was aggravated 

by 
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by the gout, for which he fought relief by a journey 
to Bath ; but, being overturned in his chariot, com- 
plained from that time of a pain in his fide, and died, 
at his houfe in Surrey-ftreet in the Strand, Jan. 29, 
1728-9. Having lain in ftate in the Jerufaletn- 
chamber, he was buried in Weftminfter-abbey, 
where a monument is ercdted to his memory by 
Henrietta Dutchefs of Marlborough, to whom, for 
reafons either not known or not mentioned, he be- 
queathed a legacy of about ten thoufand pounds ; 
the accumulation of attentive parfinjony, which, 
though to her fuperfluous and ufelefs, might have 
given great affiftance to the ancient famiJy frorfi 
which he defcended, at that time by the impru- 
dence of his relation reduced to difficulties and 
diftrefs. 
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CONGREVE has merit of the higheft kind; h« 
is an original writer, who borrowed neither the? 
models of his plot nor the manner of his dialogue. 
Of his plays I cannot fpeak diftinftly ; for fince t 
infpe&ed them many years have pafled ; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that his characters are 
commonly fiftitious and artificial, with very little 
of nature, and not much of life. He formed a pe- 
culiar idea of comick excellence, which he fuppofed 
to confift in gay remarks and unexpected anfwcrs ; 
but that which he endeavoured, he feldom failed of 
performing. His fcenes exhibit not much of hu- 
mour, imagery, or parfion : his perfonages are a 
kind of intellectual gladiators; every fentence is to 
ward or ftrike; the conteft of fmartnefs is never 
intermitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro 
with alternate corafcations. His comedies have 
therefore, in fome degree, the operation of trage- 
dies; they furprife rather than divert, and raife 
admiration oftener than merriment. But they are 
the works of a mind replete with images, and quick 
in combination. 

Of his mifeellaneous poetry I cannot fay any thing 
very favourable. The powers of Congreve feem to 
defert him when he leaves the ftage, as Antaeus was 
no longer ftrong than when he could touch the 
ground. It cannot be obferved without wonder, 
that a mind fo vigorous and fertile in dramatick 
compofitions fhould on any other occaiion difcover 
nothing but impotence and poverty. He has in 

thefe 
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thefe little pieces neither elevation of fancy, felec- 

tion of language, nor (kill in verfification ; yet, if I 

were required to feleft from the whole mafs of Eng- ; 

lifli poetry the moft poetical paragraph, I know not 

what I coijld prefer to an exclamation InTbelWupih: 

ing Bride; 

Almeria, 

Jt was a fancy' d noife ; for all is hufli'd. 

LEONORA. 

Jt bore the accent of a human voice?. 

ALMERIA. 

♦ It was thy fear, or elfe fome tranfient wind 
Whittling thro' hollows of this vaulted aUe ; 
We'llliften— *' 

LEONORA, 

Ha*k| 

ALMERIA, 

No, all is hufli'd and ftill as death.— 'Tis dreadful \ 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! it ftrikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And flioot a chilnefs ]to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — nay own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who read^ thefe lines enjoys for a moment the 
powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to 
have felt before ; but he feels it with great increafe 

03 o£ 
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of fenfibility 5 he recognizes a familiar image, but 
meets it again amplified and expanded, embellifhed 
with beauty, and enlarged with majefty. 

c Yet could the author, who appears herfe to have 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the Death 
of Queen Mary in lines like thefe : 

The rocks are cleft, and new-defcending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th* impending hilts. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with ftreaqiing eyes, fupplies his wanting 

' urn. 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Njteiphs the grove, 
And round the plain in fad diftra&ions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their (harp nails, themfelves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their fhaggy beards, and'bite with grief the 

ground. 
Lo Pan himfelf, beneath ablafted oak, 
DejeSed lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
Spe Pales -weeping too, in wild defpair, 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare, 
And fee yon fading rjiyrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how (he wrings her hands, and beats her breaft, 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waift ! 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves ! 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves, 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that time 
had improved his wifdom or his wit; for, on the 
death of the Marquis of Blandford, this Wa6 his 
fong: 

And now the winds, which had fo long been ftill, 
J3egan the fweljing air with fighs to fill : 
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The water r nymphs, who motionlefs remain'd, 

Like images of ice, while flie complain'd, 

Now loos'd their ftreams ; as when defcending rains 

Koll the fteep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 

The prone creation who folong had gaz'd, 

Chann'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd, 

Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 

Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 

Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around, 

And Echo multiplied each mournful found. 

In both thefe funeral poeojs, when he has yelled out 
many JyUables of feofelefs dolour \ he difmiffes his 
reader with fenfelefs confolation : from the grave of 
Paftora rifes a light that forms a ftar; and where 
Aoiaryljis wept for Amyntas, from every tear fprung 
up a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he will 
fing: 

The hovering winds on downy wings flxall wait around, 
And catch, and waft £0 foreign lands, the flying fourid. 

It cannot but be proper to fliew what they (hall have 
to catch and carry : 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the profpeft made, 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreft {hade, 
A lowing heifer, lovelieft of the herd, 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
The viftor worthy of the fair-one's love ; 
Unthought prefage of what met next my view ; 
For foou the fhady fcene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and fpringing flowers, 
.Behold a town arife,. bulwark'd with walls and lofty 
towers j 

o 4 Two 
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Two rival armies all the plain o'erfpread, 
Each in battalia rang'd, and finning arms array Mj 
With eager eyes beholding both from far 
Namur, the prize and miftrefc of the war. 

2*he Birth of the Mu/e is a miferable fi&ion. One 
good line it has, which was borrowed from Dryden. 
The jcopcluding vgrfes are thefe : 

This faid, no more remain ? d. Th ? etherial hoft 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coaft. 
The father, now, within his fpacioqs hands, 
Encompafs'd all the mingled mafs of feas apd lands j 
And, haying heav'd aloft the poncferou? fphere, 
Jle launch' d the world tq float in ambient air, 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella 
Hunt feems to be the beft : his ode fpr St. Cecilia^ 
Day, however, has fpme lines which Pope had it\ 
his mind when he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphraftical, 
and the additions which he makes are of little value. 
JJe fometimes retains what were more properly omitted! 
as when he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate, 
Venus. 

Of his tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, 
though it have not the maffinefs and vigour of the 
original. In all his verfions ftrength and fprightli- 
nefs are wanting : his Hymn to Vepus, from Homer, 
is perhaps the beftj His lines are weakened with 
expletives, and bis rhymes are frequently imperfedh 

His petty poems are feldom worth the coft of 
criticifm; fometimes the thoughts are falfe, ancj 
fometimes common. In his verfes on Lady Gethin, 

the 
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thfi latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode oijl 
Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been fo lavifhly 
flattered by Steele, has indeed fome lively ftanzas, 
jfcuit the expreflion might be mended ; and the rpoft 
ftriking part of jthe chara&er had been already fhewij. 
in Love for Love. His Art of "P leafing is founded on 
a vulgar, but perhaps impra<5ticable principle, and 
the ftalenefs of the fenfe is not concealed by any 
povelty of illuftration or elegance of di&ion. 

This tiflue pf poetry, from which he feems to 
have hoped a lafting name, is totally negle<Sted, -and. 
known only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy, or while tragedy is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read ; but, except * what relates 
to the ftage, I know not that he has ever written 
a ftanza that is fung, or a couplet that is quoted. 
The general chara&er of his Mifcellanies is, that 
they fhew little wit and little virtue. 

Yet to him it muft be confeffed, that we are 
indebted for the correction of a national error, and 
for the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. He fir ft 
taught the Englifh writers that Pindar's odes were 
regular; and though certainly he had n,ot the tire 
requifite for the higher fpecies of lyrick poetry, he 
has fhewn us, that enthufiafm has its rules, and that 
in mere confufion there is neither grace nor greatnefs. 

* " Except!" Dr. Warton exclaims, " Is not this a high fort 
of poetry ?" He mentions likewife that Congreve's Opera ot 
Oratorio of Semele, was fet to mufick by Handel, I believe ia 
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SlR RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of tbofe 
men whofe writings have xittra&ed much notice, but 
of whofe life and mannefs very little has been com- 
municated, and whofe lot it has been to be much 
oftener mentioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the fon of Robert Blackmore of Corlham 
in Wiltfhire, ftyled by Wood Gentleman, and fup- 
pofed to have been an attorney. Having been for 
fome time educated in a country-fchool, he was fent 
&t thirteen to Weftminfter ; and in 1668 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall in Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M. A. June 3, 1676, and refided thirteen years ; 
a much longer time than it is ufual to fpend at the 
Tuniverfity ; and which he feems to have pafled with 
very little attention to the bufinefs of the place ; for, 
in his poems, the ancient names of nations or places, 
which he often produces, are pronounced by chance. 
He afterwards travelled : at Padua Jhe was made 
doftor of Phyfick; and, after having wandered 
about a year and a half on the Continent, returned 
home. 

In 
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In feme part of hie life, it is not known when, 
his indigence compelled him to teach a fchool, an 
humiliation with which , though it certainly lafted 
but a little while, his enemies did not forget to 
reproach him, when he became confpicuous enough 
to excite malevolence; and let it be remembered 
for his honour, that to have been once a fchool- 
matter is the only reproach which all the perfpicacity 
of malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his 
private life. 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phyfick, 
he enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham, what 
authors he Should read, and was directed by Syden- 
ham to Don Quixote; " which," faid he, " is a 
i( very good book; I read it ftill." The perverfe- 
ne& of mankind makes it often mifchievous in men 
of eminence to give way to merriment ; the idie and 
the illiterate will long fhelter themfelves under this 
foplifh apophthegm. 

Whether he refted fatisfied with this dire6lion # 
or fought for better, he commenced phyfician, and 
obtained high eminence and extenfive pradtice. He 
became Fellow of the College of Phyficians, April 12, 
1687, being one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of King James, were added to the former 
Fellows. His refidence was in Cheapfide # , and 
his friends were chiefly in the city. In the early 
part of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term of 
reproach ; and his place of abode was another topick 
to which his adverfaries had recourfe, in the penury 
of fcandal. 

* At Sadlers* Hall 

Black* 
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Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by 
neceffity but inclination, and wrote not for a live-> 
lihood but for fame ; or, if he may tell his own 
jnotives, for a nobler purpofe, to engage poetry in 
the caufe of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his firft pub* 
lick work was an heroick poem. He was not known 
as a maker of verfes till he published (in 1695) 
Prince 4r*bur 9 in ten books, written, as he relates, 
<c by fuch catches and ftarts, and in fuch occafional 
fi uncertain hours as his profeffion afforded, and for 
€ f the greateft part in coffee-houfes, or in paffing up 
' and down the ftreets." For the latter part of this 
apology he was accufed of writing " to the rumbling 
* c of his chariot-wheels." He had read, he fays, 
f * but little poetry throughout his whole life ; and 
fi for fifteen years before had not written an hun- 
*' dred verfes, except one copy of Latin verfes in 
" praife of a friend's book." 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that from fuch 
a performance perfection cannot be expe&ed * but 
he finds another reafon for the feverity of his cenfu- 
rers, which he exprefles in language fuch as Cheap- 
fide eafily furnifhed. '* I am not free of the Poets' 
" Company, having never kifled the governor's 
* f hands : mine is therefore not fo much as a per- 
" million poem, but a downright interloper. Thofe 
€f gentlemen who carry on their poetical trade in a 
" joint ftock, would certainly do what they could 
<f to fink and ruin an unlicenfed adventurer, not- 
" withftanding I difturbed none of their fa&ories, 
" nor impprted any goods they have ever dealt in." 
He had lived in the city till he had learnt its note. 

That 
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IBa* Briar Arthur found many feadets is ceita* n ; 
foimtbrajvankloddureee arefyuncom- 

mom nffaoKr of fimonable zccqtoon, at a time when 
BtsmBT cariiafiftyaoas ydt confined to paitkularchj^ 
oftdfaematioDL Sm&faccds naturally r^^ 
mad Dtefflmis aMa Ll u c d it by a formal criticifm, mtat 
tadiora and £%afimg than the work which he COD** 
dcsnn&. To this cenfurc may be oppofed the appro- 
tatam of Locke, and the admiiation of Molineux, 
winch are found in their printed Letters* Molineux 
is particularly delighted with the fang of Afyat, which 
is therefore fuhjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Fope, that what cc raifes the hero, 
" often finks die man." Of Bkckmorc it may be 
laid, that, as the poet finks, the man rifts ; the anw 
madverfions of Dennis, infolent and contemptuout 
as they were, raifed in him no implacable refent* 
ment : he and his critick were afterwards friends t 
and in one of his latter works he praifes Dennis as 
*' equal to Boileau in poetry, and fuperior to him 
€€ in critical abilities." 

He feems to have been more delighted with praife 
than pained by cenfure, and, inftcad of flackening, 
quickened his careen Having in two years produced 
ten books of Prince Arthur, in two years more (1697) 
he fent into the world King Arthur in twelve. The 
provocation was now doubled, and the refentment of 
wits and criticks may be fuppofed to have increafed 
in proportion. He found, however, advantages 
more than equivalent to all their outrages $ he was 
this year made one of the phyficians in ordinary to 
King William, and advanced by him to the honour 

of 
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of knighthood, with the prefcnt of a gold chain and 
a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knight- 
hood to his new poem ; but King William was not 
very ftudious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps had 
other merit, for he fays, in his Dedication to Alfred, 
that " he had a greater part in the fucccffion of the 
" houfe of Hanover than ever he had boafted." 

What Blackmore could contribute to the SucceC- 
fion, or what he imagined himfelf to have contri- 
buted, cannot now be known. That he had been of 
confiderabte ufe, I doubt not but he believed, for I 
hold him to have been very honeft ; but he might 
eafily make a falfe eftirnate of his own importance : 
thofe whom their virtue retrains from deceiving 
others, are often dilpofed by their vanity to deceive 
themfelves. Whether he promoted the Succeflion or 
not, he at leaft approved it, and adhered invariably 
to his principles and party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry ftill continued ; and not 
long after (1700) he publifhed A Parapbrafe on the 
Book of Job , and other parts of the Scriptjire. This 
performance Dryden, who purfued him with great 
malignity, lived long enough to ridicuk in a Pro- 
logue. 

The wits eafily confederated againA him, as 
Dryden, whofe favour they almoft all courted, was 
his profefled adverfary. He had befides given them 
reafon "for refentment, as, in his Preface to Prince 
Arthur, he had faid of the Dramatick Writers almoft 
all that was alleged afterwards by Collier; but 
Blackmore' s cenfure was cold and general, Collier's 

was 
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was perfonal and ardent 5 Blackmore taught his 
reader to diflike what Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured to 
gain at leaft one friend, and propitiated Congreve 
by higher praife of his Mourning Bride 9 than it ha* 
obtained from any other critick. 

The fame year he publifhed A Satire on Wit ; a pro- * 
clamation of defiance which united the poejs almoft 
all againft him, and which brought upon him lam- 
poons and ridicule from every fide. This he doubt- 
lefs forefaw, and evidently defpifed ; nor fhould 
his dignity of mind be without its praife, had he 
not paid the homage to greatnefs which he denied 
to genius, and degraded himfelf by conferring that 
authority over the national tafte, which he takes 
from the poets, upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of lefs wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheap-, 
fide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry unmingled 
with trade. To hinder that intellectual bank- 
ruptcy which he affcdts to fear, he will eredl a 
Bank for Wit. 

In this poem he juftly cenfured Dryden's impuri- 
ties, but praifed his powers; though in a fubfe- 
quent edition he retained the fatire, and omitted the 
praife. What was his reafon, I know not ; Dryden 
was then no longer in his way. 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry ; and 
{1705) he published Eliza, in ten books. I am 
afraid that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not remember 
that by any author, ferious or comical, I have found 
Eliza either praifed or blamed. She " dropped," as 

it 
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it feems, " dead-born from the prefs." It is nevef 
mentioned, afrd was never feen by me till I borrowed 
it for the prefenf btcafion. Jacob fays, *' it is cor- 
'* c redted and revifed for another itftpreffion ;* but' 
the labour of revifion was thrown away. 

From this time he turned fome of hii thoughts tor 
the celebration of living characters; and wrote a poem 
on tfie Kit-cat Club} and Advice to the Poets how to 
celebrate the Duke of Marlborough % but, on oecafidi* 
of another year of fucceft, thinking himfelf qualified! 
to give more inftru&ion, lie again wrote a poem of 
Advice to a Weaver of Tapejtry. Steele was then pub- 
jiihing The fatter ; and, looking around him for fome- 
thing af which he might laugh, unluckily lighted on 
Sir Richard's work, ahd treated it with fuch contempt, 
that, as Fentdn dbferves, he put an end to* the fpecies 
6f writers that gave Advice to Painters; 

Not long after (171a) he publiffied Creation, a 
jphilofophical Poem, which has been by my recom- 
mendation inferted in the late colle&ion. Who- 
ever judges of this by any other of Blackmofe*s 
performances, will do it ifijury. 'jfh'e pfoife given 
it* by Addifon (Spec. 339) is too well known to b€ 
transcribed ; but fome notice is due fo the tdftimony 
of Dennis, who calls it a " philosophical P6emf, 
tc which has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty 
€i of its verification, and infinitely fufpafled it hi 
" the foiidity and ftrength of its "reafonirig." 

Why ah* author furpafles himfelf, it is natural to' 
enquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, ah emi* 
nent bookfeiler, an account received by him from 
Ambrofe Philips, "That Blackmore, as he proceeded 
fi in this poem/ laid his mariufcript from time to 

*• tim* 
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** rime before a club of wits with whom he aflb- 
€i ciated ; and that every man contributed, as he 
k€ could, either improvement br corredlion ; fo 
** that,* faid Philips, " there are perhaps no where 
4t in the book thirty lines together that now ftand as 
* € they were originally written." 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofe, wis true ; 
but when all reafonable, all credible allowance is 
made for this friendly revifion, the author will ftill 
retain an ample dividend of praife ; for to him muft 
always be affigned the plan of the work, the diftri- 
biition of its parts, the choice of topicks, the train 
of argument, and, what is yet more, the general pre- 
dominance of philofophical judgement and poetical 
fpirit. Corredlion feldom effe&s more than the fuj> 
preffion of faults : a happy line, or a fingle elegance, 
may perhaps be added ; but of a large work the 
general chara&er muft always remain ; the original 
conftitution can be very little helped by local reme- 
dies ; inherent and radical dulnefs will never be much 
invigorated by extrinfick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing elfe, would 
have tranfmitted him to pofterity among the firft fa- 
vourites of the Englifh Mufe ; but to make verfes 
was his tranfcendant pleafure, and, as he was not de- 
terred by cenfure, he was not fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other tracks 
©f literature, and condefcended to entertain his rea- 
ders with plain profe. When The Spectator flopped, he 
conlidered the polite world as deftitute of entertain- 
ment ; and, in concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote 
every third paper, publiftied three times a week The 
Lay Monaftcry, founded on the fuppofition that fome 

Vol.11. P literary 
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literary men, whofe chara&ers are defcribed, had re* 
tired to a houfe in the country to enjoy philofophical 
leifure, and refolved to inftru£ the publick, by com- 
municating their difquifitions and arnufements. 
Whether any real perfons were concealed under 
fictitious names, is not known. The hero of the 
club is one Mr. Johnfon ; fuch a conftellation of ex- 
cellence, that his character fhall not be fupprefled, 
though there is no great genius in the defign, nor 
ikill in the delineation. 

" The firft I fhall name is Mr, Johnfon, a gentle- 
« man that owes to Nature excellent faculties and an 
• cc elevated genius, and to induftry and application 
" many acquired accomplifhments. His tafte is dif- 
" tinguifhing, juft, and delicate : his judgement 
"clear, and his reafon ftrong, accompanied with an 
'• imagination full of fpirit, of great compafs, and 
€i ftored with refined ideas. He is a critick of the 
tf -firft rank ; and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 
<c is delivered from the oftentation, malevolence, and 
tf fupercilious temper, that fo often blemifti men of 
" that chara&er. His remarks refult from the na- 
" ture and reafon of things, and are formed by a 
t€ judgement free, and unbiafled by the authority of 
cc thofe who have lazily followed. each other in the 
" fame beaten tradl oi thinking, and are arrived 
* c only at "the reputation of acute grammarians and 
rc commentators; men, who have been copying one 
t€ another many hundred years, without any improve- 
" ment; or, if they have ventured farther, have only 
" applied in a mechanical manner the rules of ancient 
cc criticks to modern writings, and with great labour 
€€ difcovered nothing but their own want of judge- 

" ment 
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** fcierit and capacity. As Mr. Johnfori penetrates to 
* lc the bottom of his fubjeft, by which means hisob- 
41 fervations are folid and natufal, ad well as delicate, 
" fo his deiign is always to bring to light fomethidg 
4t iifeful and ornamental ; whence his chara&jwis the 
44 reverfe to theirs, toho have eminent abilities in 
44 infignificant knowledge, and a great felicity in 
" finding out trifles. He is nd lefs induftripps to' 
■•' fefcrch out the merit of an author, than fagaciauB 
4t in difcerning his errors and defeats; and takes 
" more pleafure in cofrimending the beauties, than 
44 expofing the blemifhcs of a laudable writing t like 
44 Horace, in a long work, he can bear fome ^efor- 
44 mities, and juftly lay them on the imperfection of 
« human nature, which is incapable of faultier pro* 
** dn&ions. When an excellent Drama appears in 
" publick, and by its intrinfick worth attra&s a ge- 
44 neral applaufe,he)is not ftung with envy and fpleen ; 
44 nor does he exprefs a favage nature, in fattening 
44 upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon* his 
44 imaginary defe&s, afidpafling over his confpicuous 
44 excellences. He treats all writers upon the fame 
«• impartial footing ; and is not, like the little criticks, 
44 token tip entirely in finding out only the beauties 
44 of the ^ncient, and nothing but the errors of the 
44 modern writers. Never did any one exprefs more 
44 kindnefs and good nature to yoting arid unfinifhed 
\ l authors * he promotes their ittterefts, prote&s their' 
<f reputation, extenuates their faults, and fets-off their 
4( Virtues, and by his candour guards them from 
"'the feverity of his judgement He is not like 
" thole dry criticks who are morofe becaufe they 
€< cannot write themfelves, but is himfelf maftef 
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46 of a good vein in poetry; and though he does 
u not often employ it f yet he has fometimes enter- 
" tained his friends with his unpublifhed perform- 
"ances.? 

The reft of the Lay Monks feem to be but feeble 
mortals, in comparifon with the gigantic Johnfon ; 
Who yet, with all his abilities, and the help of the 
fraternity, could drive the publication but to forty 
papers, which were afterwards colle&ed into a 
Volume, and called in the title A Sequel to the Spec- 
tators. 

Some years afterwards (i 716 and 17 17) he pub* 
lUhed two volumes of Eflays in profe, which can be 
commended only as they are written for the higheft 
and nobleft purpofe, the promotion of religion. 
Blackmore's profe is not the profe of a poet* for it 
is languid, fluggifh, and lifelefs ; his di&ion is nei- 
ther daring nor exa&, his flow neither rapid nor eafy, 
and his periods neither fmooth nor ftroog. His ac- 
count of Wit will ihew with how little cleamefs, he if 
content to think, and how little his tkoqghts are Re- 
commended by his language* 

"As to its efficient caufe, Wit owes its pradu&fton 
^ to an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in 
" the confutation of the pofleflbr of it, in which is 
" found a concurrence of regular and ®xftfeed fer- 
€t meats, and an affluence of animal f$Hrits, ?e&*ed 
u and rectified to a great degree of purity ; wh©wce# 
94 being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs* and $e~ 
^ferity, as well in their refle&ions.as dire&ff&o* 
91 tions, they become proper infauments for the 
14 fprightly operations of the .nwnd} by which means 

"the 
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" the imagination can with great facility range the 
cf wide field of Nature, contemplate an infinite var 
f* riety of objefts, and, by obferving the fimilitude 
u and difagreement of their feveral qualities, fingle 
€t out and abftraft, and then fuit and unite, thofe 
" ideas which will beft ferve its purpofe. Hence 
4 * beautiful allufions, furprifing metaphors, andad- 
Ci mirable fentiments, are always ready at hand : and 
" while the fancy is full of images, collected from in- 
€€ numerable objeAs and their different qualities^ re- 
€i lations, and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a 
" common notion in a ftrange but becoming garb ; 
€ * by which, as before obferved, the fame thought 
*' will appear a new one, to the great delight and 
•' wonder of the hearer. What we call genius refults 
*' from this particular happy complexion in the firft 
cc formation of the perfon that enjoys it, and is Na- 
" ture's gift, but diverfified by various fpecifick cha- 
" j:a6lers and limitations, as its adtive fire is blended 
" and allayed by different proportions of phlegm, 
" or reduced and regulated by the contraft of oppo- 
c< fite ferments. Therefore, as there happens in the 
" compofition of a facetious genius a greater or lefs, 
" though ftill an inferior, degree of judgement and 
«f prudence, one man of wit will be varied and dif- 
** tinguifhed from another.** 

In thefe Eflays he took little care to propitiate the 
wits ; for he fcorns to avert their malice at the ex- 
pence o,f virtue or of truth. 

" Seyeral, in their books, have many farcaftical 
1* and fpiteful ftrokes at religion in general ; while 
*' others make themfelvcs pleafant with the principles 

?3 "of 
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' of the Chriftian. Of the laft kind, this age ha$ 
' feen a moft audacious example in the book in- 
' titled A Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been puU 
( lifhcd in a Pagan or Popifh nation, who are juftly 

* impatient of all indignity offered to the eftabliflied 
9 religion of their country, no doubt but the author 
c would have received the punifhment he deferved. 
c But the fate of this impious buffoon is very dif- 
*ferent; for in a Proteftant kingdom, zealous of 
9 their civil arid religious immunities, he has not 

* only efcaped affronts and the effects of publick re- 

* fcntment, but has been carefled and patronized by 

* perfons of great figure, and of all denominations. 
'Violent party-men, who differed in all things bg- 
c fides, agreed in their turn to fliew particular re- 
6 fpe<5t and friendfhip to this infolent derider of the 
€ worfhip of his country, till at laft the reputed writer 

* is not only gone off with impunity, but triumphs 

* in his dignity and preferment. I do not know 
' that any inquiry or fearch was ever made after this 
1 writing, or that any reward was ever offered for the 
c difcovery of the author, or that the infamous book 
' was ever condemned to be burnt in publick : whe- 

* ther this proceeds from the exceffiye efteem and 

* love that men in power, during the late reign, 
i had for wit, or their defedl of zeal and concern 
f for the Chriftian religion, will he determined beft 

* by thofe who are beft acquainted with their cha- 
* raaer." 

Jfi> another, place he fpeaks with becoming abhor- 
rence of a godlefs author, who has burlefqued a Pfaltn. 
This author was fuppofed to be Pope, who published 
% reward for any one that would produce the poincr 
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of the accufation, but never denied it; and was af- ^ 
terwarcis the perpetual and inceflant; enemy of Black- 
more. 

One of his EfTays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him fo giuch to his own fatisfadtioh, that ^ 
he has publifhed the fame thoughts in the fame 
words ; firft in the Lay Monajlery ; then in the-£lfcy; 
and thei) in the Preface to a Medical Treatife on the 
Spleen. One paflage, which I have found already 
twicfc, I will here exhibit, becaufe I think it better 
imagined, and better exprefled, than could be ex- 
pe&ed from the common tenour of his profe : 

" — As the feveral combinations of fplenetick 
cc madnefs and folly produce an infinite variety of 
* c irregular understanding, fo the amicable accommo- 
" datioa and alliance between feveral virtues and vices 
€€ produce &n equal diversity in the difpofitjons and 
" manners of mankind ; whence it comes to pafs, 
4C that as many monftrous and abfurd produ&ions arfe ' 
cc found in the moral as in the intellectual world. 
** How furprifing is it to obferve, among the leaft 
<c culpable men, fome whofe minds are attra&ed'by 
" Heaven and Earth with a feertiing equal force ; 
€€ fome who are proud of humility ; others who are 
" cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-denying and* 
€€ devout ; fome who join contempt of the world 
" with fordid avarice ; and others who preferve a* 
* € great degree of piety, with ill-nature and lingo*. 
" vernedpaffions! Norareinftancesof thisinconiiftent 
" mixture lefs frequent among bad men, where we 
" often, with admiration, fee jJerlons at once generous 
u and unjuft, impious lovers of their country, and 
£ flagitious heroes, good-natured fh'arpfers, immoral 

p 4 ' "men 
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* € men of honour, and libertines who will fooner die 
€( than change their religion ; and though it is true 
" that repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree are 
" found but in a part of mankind, yet none- of. the 
" whole mafs, either good or bad, are entirely ex- 
is empted from fome abfurd mixture/' . 

He about this time (Aug. 2z, 1716) became one 
of the Elefls of the College of Phyficians ; and was 
foon after (Oft. 1.) chofen Cenfor. He fcems to have 
arrived late, whatever was the reafon, at his medical 
honours. 

Having fucceeded fo well in his bode on Creation* 
by-which he eftablifhed the great principle of all 
Religiofi f he thought his undertaking imperfect, un- 
left he likewifc enforced the truth of Revelation; and 
for that purpofe added another poem on Redemption. 
He had likewife written, before hi$ Creation , thre$ 
books on the .Mature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have always wiftiecj 
for a more happy ifretrical verfion than they have yet 
obtained" of the book of Pfalms : this wifh the piety 
of Blackmpre led him to gratify ; and he produced 
(1721) Anew Verfion of the Pfalms of David, fitted to 
the Tunes ufed in Churches ; which, being recom- 
mended by the archbifhops and many bifhops, ob- 
tained a licence for its -admiffion into publick wor- 
ship ; but no admiffion has it yet obtained, nor has 
it any right to come where Brady and Tate have got 
pofleffion. Blackmore's name muft be added to thofe 
of many others, who, by the fame attempt, hav$ 
obtained only the praife of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry, 

Tlfcre was another monarch of this iflapd, (for he did 

' * ' ' not 
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not fetch his heroes from foreign countries), whom hp 
confidcred as worthy of the Epick Mufe ; and he dig- 
nified Alfred (17*3) with twelve books. But the 
opinion of the nation was now fettled ; a hero intro- 
duced by Blackmore was not likely to find either re- 
lpe<5l or kindnefs ; /flfrtd took his place by Eliza in 
filence and darknefs : Benevolence was afhamed tq 
favour, aqtd Malice was weary of infulting. Of his 
four Epick Poems, the fir ft had fuch reputation and 
popularity as enraged the criticks ; the fecond wag at 
leaft known enough to be ridiculed ; the two laft had 
neither friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it fciae* 
one part of a character, corrupts all the reft by de- 
grees. Blackmore, being defpifed as a poet, was in 
time negle&ed as a phyfician ; his pra&ice, which 
was once individioufly great, forfook him in the latter 
part of his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
^vcrfe from idlenefs, he employed his unwelcdme 
leifure in writing books on phyfick, and teaching 
others to cure thofe whom he could himfelf cure no 
Jonger. I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
treatifes by which he has endeavoured to diffufe the 
art of healing ; for there is fcarcely any diftemper, 
of dreadful name, which he has not taught the reader 
how to oppofe. He has written on the fmall pox, 
with a vehement inve&ive againft inoculation ; on 
confumptions, thefpjeen, the gout, the rheumatifm, 
the kingVevil, thedropfy, the jaundice, theftoAe, 
the diabetes, and the plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it could i:ot be 
expedted that I ihould be able to give a critical ac- 
count. I have been told that there is fomething in 
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them of vexation and difconten.t, difcovered by a 
perpetual attempt to degrade phyfick from its fubli- 
mity, and to reprefent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the trail- 
fient glances which I have thrown upon tliem 9j X 
hay? observed an affe&ed contempt of the Ancients, 
and a fupercilious derifion of tranfmitted knowledge. 
Of this indecent arrogance the following quotation 
from his preface to the Treatife on the Small-pox 
will afford a fpecimen ; in which, when the reader 
finds, what I fear is true, that, when he was cen- 
furing Hippocates, he did not know the difference 
between aphorifm and apophthegm^ he will not pay 
mych regard tohis determinations concerning ancient 
learning. ^ 

" As for his book of Aphorifms, it is like my 
*? lord Bacon's of the fame title, a book of jefts, 
44 or a grave collection of trite and trifling ofcferva- 
4i tibns; of which though many are true and 
" certain, yet theyfignify nothing, and may afford 
" diverfioa, but no inftru&ion; .moft of them being 
46 much inferior to h the fayings of the wife men of 
44 Greece, which yet^re fo low and mean, that we 
i€ are entertained' every day with. more valuable fen- 
fi .fiment$ at the table conversation of,ingenious and 
44 learned men." 

.Jam unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
difjjrace, and will therefore quote from another Pre- 
face a pailage lefs reprehensible. 

"Some gentlemen have been diiingenuous an<J 

4< nnjuft to me, by wrefting and fprcing my meaning, 

44 in the Preface to another book, as if I condemned 

* c and expofed all learning, though they knew I de? 

*- • " clared 
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* * elared that I greatly honoured and efteemed all 
u men of fuperior literature and erudition ; and that 
' c I only undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, that 
" fignifies nothing for the fervice of mankind ; and 
" that as to phyfick, I exprefsly affirmed that learn- 
** ing muft be joined with native genius to make a 
u phyfician of the firit rank ; but if thofe talents are 
€ * feparated, I aflerted, and do ftill infift, that a 
" man of native fagacity and diligence will prove a 
" more able and ufeful pra&ifer, than a heavy no- 
" tional fcholar, encumbered with a heap of confufed 
" ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a phyfician, but pro- 
duced likewife a work of a different kind, A true and 
impartial Hiftory of the Con/piracy againfi King WHU 
Ham, of glorious Memory, in the Tear 1695, This I 
have never feen, but fuppofe it at leaft compiled with 
integrity. He engaged likewife in theological con- 
troverfy, and wrote two books againft the Arians % 
Juft Prejudices againft the Arian Hypothecs ; and 
Modern Arians unmajked. Another of his works is 
Natural Theology , or Moral Duties confidered apart 
from Pojitive ; with fomeObfervatkns on the Defirable- 
nefs and Neceffity of a fupernatural Revelation. This 
was the laft book that he publifhed. He left behind 
him The accomplijhed Preacher, or an Effay upon Divine 
Eloquence ; which was printed after his death by Mr. 
White of Nayland in Effex, the minifter who at- 
tended his death-bed, and teftified the fervent piety 
of his Uft hours. He died on the eighth of O&ober, 

BLACK 
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. BLACKMORE, by the unremitted enmity of the 
wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than his 
dulnefs, has been expofed to worfe treatment than 
he deferred. His name was fo long ufed to point 
every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laft a bye-word of contempt : but it deferves obferva- 
tion, that malignity takes hold only of his writirfgs, 
stnd that his life paffed without reproach, even when 
his boldnefs of reprehenfion naturally turned upon 
him many eyes defirous to efpy faults, which many 
tongues would have made hafte to publifh. But thofe 
who could not blame could at leaft forbeal* to praife, 
und therefore of his private life and domeftic cha- 
racter there are no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the honours of 
magnanimity. The inceflant attacks of his enemies, 
whether ferious or merry, are never difcovered to have 
clifturbed his quiet, or to have leffened his confidence 
in himfelf ; they neither.awed him to filence nor to 
caution ; they neither provoked him to petulance, 
jior depreffed him to complaint. While the diftri- 
tutors of literary fame were endeavouring to depre- ' 
ciate and degrade him, he either defpifed or defied 
them, wrote on as he had written before, and never 
turned afide to quiet them by civility, or reprefs them 
\>y confutation. 

He depended with great fecurity on his own powers, 
4nd perhaps was for that reafon lefs diligent in per- 
illing books. His literature was, I think, but fmalh 
What he knew of antiquity, I fufpeft him to have 
gathered from modern compilers : but, though h$ 
could not boafi of much critical knowledge, his mind 

w^s 
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was ftored with general principles, and be left mi- 
nute refearches to thofe whom he considered as little 
minds, fc 

With this difpofition he wxote moft ©f his poetm* 
Having formed a magnificent defign, he w$s careleft 
of particular and Subordinate elegances ,; he Audicd 
no niceties of verification ; he waited far no felicities 
of fancy; but caught his firft. thoughts in the && 
words in which they were prefenteid : ner does 4t 
appear that he faw beyond his own performances, or 
had ever elevated his views to that ideal perfe&ion 
which every genius born to excel is condemned always 
to purfue, and never overtake. In the firft fuggef- 
tions of his imagination he acquiefced ; he thought 
them good, and did not feek for better. His works 
may be read a long time without the occurrence of 
a iingle line that ftands prominent from the reft. 

The poem on Creatjon has, however, the appear-* 
ance of more circumfpedtion ; it wants neither har- 
mony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance 
of di&ion : it has either been written with great care, 
Or, what cannot be imagined of fo long a work, with 
fuch felicity as made care lefs neceflary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and de- 
fcription. To reafon in verfe, is allowed to be dif* 
ficult ; but Blackmore not only reafons in verfe, but 
very often reafons poetically ; and finds the art of 
uniting ornament with ftrength, and eafe with clofe- 
nefs. This is a fkill which Pope might have con- 
defc ended to learn from him, when he needed it fo 
much in his Moral Eflays. 

In his defcriptions both of life and nature, the poet 
and the philofopher happily co-operate ; truth is 

recommended 
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recommended by elegance, and elegance fuftafinld 
by truth. 

In the ftru&uro and order of the poem, not only 
the greater parts are properly confecutive, but the 
didadtick and illuftrative paragraphs are fo happfly 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleafure, and the 
attention is led on through a long fucceflion of varied 
excellence to the original pofition, the fundamental 
principle of wifdom and of virtue. 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmore are rit>w little 
read, it is thought proper to- inferr, as a fpecimen 
front Prince Art hur+x\\Q fong of Mo fas mentioned 
by Mbliroeax* -- • 

But that which Arthur with moft pleafure heard 
Were noble ftrains, by Mopas fung the bard, 
Who to his harp in lofty verfe began * 
And through the fecret maze of Nature ran. 
He the Great Spirit fung, that all things fiuTd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos fiill'd; 
Whole nod difposM the jarring feeds to peace, 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. 
AU Beings, we in fruitful Nature find, 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power, 
And, cherifli'd with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high, 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted Iky, 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 
His hand directed all the tuneful fpheres, 
He turn'd their orbs, and poliih'd all the ftars. 
He fili'd the Sun's vaft lamp, with golden light, 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
He fpread the airy Ocean without ihores, 
Where birds are wafted with their feather 1 d oars. 
Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife 
From the warm earth, and cloud the fmiling Aries : 
He fung how fome, chill'd in their airy flight, 
Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night ; 
How fome, Tais'd higher > fit in fecret fteams 
On the refle&ed points of bounding beams, 
Till, chilPd with cold, they (hade th'etherial plain, 
Then on the thirfty earth defcend in rain ; 

How 
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How fome, whofe parts a flight contexture (how^ 
. Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow ; 
How part is fpun in filken threads* and clings 
Entangled in the grafs in glewy firings; 
How others <ftamp to ftones, with raining found 
Fall from their chryftal quarries to the ground ; 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly, 
In harmlefs fires by night, about the fky ; 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous force, 
And carry ruin whiere they bend their courfe, 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze, 
To fan the air, and play among the trees ; 
How fome, enraged, grow turbulent and loud, 
Petit in the bowels of a frowning cloud, 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were downwarcfe 

hurl'd. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command* 
Did in the midft on airy columns ftand ; 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held, 
And bound with fluggifh fetters, lies conceaTd, 
Till with the Spring's warm beams, almoft releas'd 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppreft, 
Its vigour fpreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the fprouting birth*: 
The aftive, fpirit freedom feeks in vain, 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain ; 
Urging its prifon's fides to break away, 
It makes that Wider, where 'tis forc'd to ftay : 
Till, having form'd its living houfe, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the grotfe, 
Whofe ftately trunk fierce ftorms can fcarcely mo^e^ 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clufters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens blefsy 
Both with their fragrant fceat and gaudy drefe. 

Hdnce- 
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Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, 
Hence the blue violet, and blufhing rofe. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earth, 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer ftorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transformed by this prolifick power, 
Falls from the clouds an animated fhower. 
He fung the embryo's growth within the womb, 
And how the parts their various fhapes affumc ; 
With what rare art the wondrous ftrufture's wrought* 
From one crude mafe to fuch perfeftion brought ; 
That no part ufelefs, none mifplac'd we fee, 
None are forgot, and more would monftrous be. 
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1 HtE brevity with which I am to write the account 
of ELIJAH FENTON, is not the effc& of indif- 
ference or negligence* I have fought intelligence 
among his relations in his native country, but have 
not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaftle in StafFordftiire, of an 
ancient family *, whofe eftate was very confiderable ; 

but 

* He was bora at Shelton, near Newcaftte, May 20, 1683 ; 
and was the youngeft of eleven children of John Fen too, an at- 
torney at law, and one of the coroners for the county of Stafford. 
His father died in 1694 ; and his grave, in the church-yard of 
Stoke upon Trent, is diftinguifhed by the following elegant Latia 
infcription from the pen of his fon : 
H. S. E. 
Joannbs Fen TON 
de Shelton 
antiqua ftirpe generofus ; 
juxta reliquias conjugts 

Cathartic je 

forma, moribus, pietate, 

optimo riro digniflimae : 

Qui 

intemerata in ecclefiam fide, 

et virtutibus intanoinatis enituit ; 
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but he was the youngeft of eleven children, and 
being therefore neceflarily deftined to (bme lucrative 
employment was fent firft to fchool, and afterwards 
to Cambridge *, but, with many other wife and 
virtuous men, who at that time of difcord and 
debate confulted confcience, whether well or ill in- 
formed, more than intereft, he doubted the legality 
of the government, and refilling to qualify himfelf 
for publick employment by the oaths required, left 
the univerfity without a degree ; but I never heard 
that the enthufiafm of opposition impelled him to 
feparation from the Church. 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was driven out 
a commoner of Nature, excluded from tfre regular 
modes of profit and profperity, and reduced to pick 
up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous; but it 
muft be remembered that he kept his name unful- 
lied, and never fuffered himfelf to be reduced, like 
too many of the fame feft, to mean arts and dis- 
honourable Ihifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton, 
mentioned him with honour. 

necnon ingcnii lepore 

bonis artibus expoliti, 

ac animo crga omnes benevolo, 

iibi fuifque jucundus vix.t. 

Decern annos uxori dile&ae fuperftes 

magnum fui dcfiderium bonis 

omnibus reliqait, 
. i falutis humanae 1694, 
( aetatis fuae 56. 
Sec Gent Mag. 1791, vol. LXI. p. 703. N. 
* He was entered of Jefus College, and took a Bachelor's de- 
gree in 1704: but it appears by the lift of Cambridge graduates 
that he removed in 1726 to Trinity Hall. N. 

The 
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The Hfe that pafles in penury muft neceffarify 
pafs in obfcurity. It is impoffible to trace f entort 
from year to year, or to di (cover what means he 
ufed for his fupport. He was awhile fecretary to 
Charles Earl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his 
young fon, who afterwards mentioned him with great 
efteem and tcndernefs. He was at one time affiftant 
in the fchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey ; and at 
another kept a fchool for himfelf at Sevenoaks in 
Kent, which he brought into reputation ; but wa9 
perfuaded to leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with 
promifes of a more honourable employment. 

His opinions* as he was a Nonjuror, feem not to 
have been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great 
zeal and affe&ion the praifes of Queen Anne, and 
very willingly and liberally extolled the Duke of 
Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height of 
his glory. 

He expreffed ft ill more attention to Marlborough 
and his family by an elegiack Paftoral on the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, which could be prompted only 
by refpedt or kindnefs; for neither tfie duke nor 
dutchefs defired the praife, or liked the coft of 
patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiable- 
nefs of his manners made him loved wherever hp was 
knoftn. Of hh friendfhip to Southern and Pope 
there are lafting monuments. 

He publifhed in 1 707 a colle&ion of Poems. 
. By Pope he was once placed in a ftation that might 
hftve been of great advantage. Craggs, when ht 
larasf advanced to be fecretary of ftate (about ipo)$ 

feeling 
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feeling his own want of literature, defired Pope to 
procure him an inftru&or, by whofe h&p he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education. Pope 
recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all 
that he was feeking. There was now a profpeft of 
cafe and plenty, for Fenton had merit, and Craggs 
had generofity : but the fmall-pox fuddenly put an 
end to the pleafing expectation. ~ m 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his Iliad,' ■ 
undertook the Odyffey, being, as it feems, weary of 
tranflating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. - 
Twelve books he took to himfelf, and twelve he 
diftributed between Broome and Fenton : the books 
allotted to Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervable, 
that he did not take the eleventh, which he had 
before tranflated into blank verfe ; neither did Pope 
claim it, but committed it to Broome. How the 
two aflbciates performed their parts is well known to 
the readers of poetry, who have never been able to 
diftinguifh their books from thofe of Pope. 

In 1713 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne; 
to which Southern, at whofe houfe it was written, 
is faid to have contributed fuch hints as his theatri- 
cal experience fupplied. When it was Ihewn to 
Cibber, it was rejected by him, with the additional 
infolence of advifing Fenton to engage himfelf in 
fom^ employment of honeft labour, by which he 
might obtain that fupport which he could never 
hope from his poetry. The play was adled at the 
other theatre ; and the brutal petulance of Cibber 
was confuted, though, perhaps, not fliamed, by 
general applaule. Fenton's profits arc faid to have 

q 3 amounted 
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amounted to near a thoufand pounds, with which he 
discharged a debt contracted by his attendance at 
court. 

Fenton feems to have had fome peculiar fyftetri of 
verification. Mariamne is written in lines of ten 
fyllables, with few of thofe redundant terminations 
which the drama not only admits but requires, as 
more nearly approaching to real dialogue. The 
jlnor of his verfe is fo uniform that it cannot be 
thought cafual ; and yet upon what principle he fo 
conftru<fted it, is difficult to difcover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a 
very trifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in 
the company of Broome his afibciate, and Ford, a 
clergyman, at that time too well known, whofe 
abilities, inftead of furnifhing convivial merri- 
ment to the voluptuous and diflblute, might have 
enabled him to excel among the virtuous and the 
wife. They determined all to fee The Merry Wives 
of Wind/or > which was a<5led that night; and Fen- 
ton, as a dramatick poet, took them to the ftage- 
door: where the door-keeper enquiring who they 
were, was told that they were three very necef- 
fary men, Ford, Broome, and Fenton. The name 
in the play, which Pope reftored to Brooi, was 
then Broome. 

It was perhaps after this play that he undertook 
to revife the punctuation of Milton s poems, which, 
as the author neither wrote the original copy nor 
corrected the prefs, was fuppofed capable of amend- 
ment. To this edition he prefixed a fhort and 
elegant account of Milton's life, written at once 
with tendernefs and integrity. 

% He 
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- He published likewife (1729) a very fpleridid edi- 
tion of Waller, with notes often ufeful, often enter- 
taining, but too much extended by long quotations 
from Clarendon. Uluftrations drawn from a book fo 
cafily confulted, fhould be made by reference rather 
than tranfcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleafant. 
The relift of Sir William Trumbull invited him, by 
Pope's recommendation, to educate her fori ; whorJP 
he firft inftru6ted at home, and then attended to 
Cambridge. The lady afterwards detained him 
with her as the auditor of her accompts. He often 
wandered to London, and amufed himfelf with the 
converfation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Eafthampftead in Berkfliire, 
the feat of LadyTrumbuil; and Pope, who had beea 
always his friend, honoured him with an epitaph, of 
which he borrowed the two firft lines from Crafhaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, 
which he did not leffen by much exercife ; for he was 
very fluggifh and fedentary, rofe late, and when h$ 
had rifen, fat down to his books or papers. A wo- 
man that once waited on him in a lodging, told him, 
as fhe faid, that he would " lie a-bed, and be fed 
" with a fpoon." This, however, was not the wbrft 
that might have been prognofticated ; for Pope fays, 
in his Letters, that "he died of indolence;" but his 
immediate diftemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his converfation the. account ia 
uniform : he was never named but with praife and 
fondnefs, as a man in the higheft degree amiable and 
excellent. Such was the character given him by the 

a 4 Earl 
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Earl of Orrery, his pupil ; fucfi is the teftimony of 
Pops * ; and fuch were the fuffrages of all who 
could boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his life a ftory is told, which 
ought not to be forgotten. He ufed, in the latter 
* part of his time, to pay his relations in the country 
an yearly vifit. . . At an entertainment made for the 
tfjfamily, by his elder brother, he obferved, that one 
of his lifters, who had married unfortunately, was 
abfent; and found, upon enquiry, that diftrefs had 
made her thought unworthy of invitation. As fhe 
was at no great diftance, he refufed to fit at the table 
till fhe was called, and, when fhe had taken her 
place, was careful to fhew her particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be confidered. 
The ode to the Sun is written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon fentiments ; but its greateft fault 
is its length. £To poem fhpuld be long of which the 
purpofe is only to ftrike the fancy, without enlight- 
ening the ujiderftanding by precept, ratiocination, 
or narrative. A blaze firft plpafes, and then tires 
the fight. 

Of Florello it is fuffipient to fay, that it is an oc- 
cafional paftoral, which implies fomething neither 
natural nor artificial, neither comick nor ferious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defe&ive. 
As the fentiments are pious, they cannot eafily'be 
pew ; for what can be added to topicks on which 
fucceffive ages have been employed ? 

Of the Parapbrafe on Tjaiah nothing very favour- 
ite can be faid. Sublime and folemn prpfe gains 

* gpencc,. 

little 
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little by a change to blank verfe ; and the paraphraft 
has deferted his original, by admitting images not 
Afiatick, at leaft not Judaical : 

-* Returning Peace, 

Dove-eyed, and rob'd in white— 

Of his petty poems fome are very trifling, without 
any thing to be praifed either in the thought or ex- 
prefiion. He is unlucky in his competitions; he tells 
the fame idle tale with Congreve, and does not tell 
it fo well. He tranflates from Ovid the fame cpiftle 
as Pope ; but I am afraid not with equal happinefs. 

To examine his performances one by one would 
be tedious, HU tranflation from Homer into blank 
verfe will find few readers, while another can be had 
in rhyme. The piece addreffed to Lambarde is no 
difagreeable fpecimen of epiftolary poetry ; and hi9 
ode to the Lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
next ode in the Englifh language to Dryden's Cecilia. 
$? enton may be juftly ftyjed an excellent verfifier and 
2 good poet, 
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WHATEVER I have faid oFFenton is confirmed 
by Pope in a Jetter, by which he communicated! to 
Broome an account of his death. 

TO 

The Rev" Mr. BROOME. 

At PumAM, near Harlestone 
Nor 
[By Beccles Bag.] Suffolke 

D r SIR, 

I INTENDED to write to you on this melan- 
choly fubjeft, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y rs 
came ; but ftay'd to have informed myfelf and you of 
y e circumftances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a 
Gradual Decay, tho fo early in Life, & was declining 
for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as I apprehended, the 
Gout in his Stomach, but I believe rather a Compli- 
cation firft of Grofs Humours, as he was naturally 
corpulent, not difcharging themfelves, as he ufed no 
fort of Exercife. No man better bore y e approaches 
of his Diflblution (as I am told) or with lefs oftentation 
yielded up his Being. The great Modefty w ch you 
know was natural to him, and y* great Contempt he 
had for all forts of Vanity and Parade, never appeared 
more than in his laft moments : He had a confcious 
Satisfa&ion (no doubt) in acting right, in feeling 
himfelf honeft, true, & unpretending to more than 
his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with that fecret, 
yet fufficient, Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare fay they 
can be but few ; for this reafon, he never wrote out 
of Vanity, or thought much of the Applaufe of men. 

I know 
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I know an inftance where he did his utmoft to con- 
ceal his own merit that way ; and if we join to this 
his natural Love of Eafs, I fancy we muft expeA 
little of this fort : at leaft I hear of none except fome 
few remarks on Waller (w ch his cautious integrity 
made him leave an order to be given to Mr. Tonfon) 
and perhaps, tho* tis many years fince I faw it, a 
Tranflation of y c firft Book of Oppian. He had begun 
a tragedy of Dion, but made fmall progrefs in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, but honeft, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few p** 
to Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of refpeft, 
Gratefulnefs, & mutual Efteem. 

: I ihall with pleafure take upon me to draw this 
amiable, quiet, deferving, unpretending Chriftian 
and Philofophical chara&er, in his Epitaph. There 
Truth may be fpoken in a few words : as for Flourifh, 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to younger and 
n^ore lively Writers, fuch as love writing for writing 
fake, & w d rather fhow their own Fine Parts, y* 
Report the valuable ones of any other man. So the 
Elegy I jjnounce. 

s I condole with you from my heart, on the lofs of 
fo worthy a man, & a Friend to us both. Now 
he is gone, 1 muft tell you he has done you many 
a good office, & fet your character in y e faireft 
light to fome who either miftook you, or knew you 
not. I doubt not he has done the fame for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his Memory, and profit by his 
example. I am very fincerely 
D'SIR 

Your affectionate 

& real Servant 
Aug. apth, 1730, A. POPE» 
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OHN GAY, defcended from an old family that 
had been long in poffeflion of the manor of * Gold- 
worthy in Devonihire, was born in 1688, at or near 
Barnftaple, where he was educated by Mr. Luck, 
who taught the fchool . of that town with good 
reputation, and, a little before he retired from it, 
published a volume of Latin and Englifh verfes. 
Under fuch a matter he was likely to form a tafte 
for poetry* Being born without profpedl jof here- 
ditary riches, he was fent to London in his youth, 
and placed apprentice with a filk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or 
with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity he received 
and accommodated the Ladies, as he probably took 
no delight in telling it, is not known. The report 
is, that he was foon weary of either the reftraint or 
fervility of his occupation, and eafily perfuaded his 
mafter to difcharge him. 

* Goldworthy does not appear in tfce Villare, Pr. J. Holdf* 
worthy is probably meant. Q. 

The, 
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The Dutchefs of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perfeverance in her demand to be treated as 
a princefs, in 171 2 took Gay into her fervice as 
fecretary: by quitting a fhop for fuch fervice he 
might gain leifure, but he certainly advanced little 
in the boaft of independence. Of his leifure he 
made fo good ufe, that he published next year a 
poem on Rural Sports, and inferibed it to Mr. Pope, 
who was then rifing faft into reputation. Pope was 
pleafed with the honour; and, when he became 
acquainted with Gay, found fuch attractions in his 
manners and converfation, that he feems to have 
received him into his inmoft confidence ; and a 
friend (hip was formed between them which lafted 
to their feparation by death, without any known 
abatement on either part. Gay was the general 
favourite of the whole aflbciation of wits ; but they 
regarded him as a play-fellow rather than a partner, 
and treated him with more fondnefs than refpe&. 

Next year he published The Shepherd's Week, fix 
Englifh paftorals, in which the images are drawn 
fironvreal life, fuch as it appears among the rufticks 
in parts of England remote from London. Steele, 
in fome papers of The Guardian, had praifed Am- 
brofe Philips, as the Paftoral writer that yielded only 
to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, who had 
alfo publi flied paftorals, not pleafed to be overlooked, 
drew up a comparifon of his own compofitions with 
thofe of Philips, in which he covertly gave himfelf 
the preference, while he feemed to difown it. Not 
content with this, he is fuppofed to have incited Gay 
to write The S epberd's Week, to fhew, that if it be 
neceflary to copy nature with minutenefs, rural life 

muft 
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muft be exhibited fuch as grofihefs and ignorance 
have made it. So far the plan was reafonable ; but 
the Paftorals arc introduced by a Proeme, written 
with fuch imitation as they could obtain of obfolete 
language, and by confequence in a ftyle that was 
never fpoken nor written in any age or in any 
place. 

But the effe& of reality and truth became confpi- 
cuous, even when the intention was to fhew them 
groveling and degraded. Thefe Paftorals became 
popular, and were read with delight, as juft reprefen T 
tations of rural manners and occupations, by thofe 
who had no intereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor 
knowledge of the critical difpute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wife of 
Bath upon the ftage, but it received no applaufe : 
he priiited it, however, and feventean years after, 
having altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it 
more to the publick tafte, he offered it again to the 
town ; but, though he was fluftied with the fuccefs 
of the Beggar's Opera, had the mortification to fee it 
again rejected. 

In the laft year of Queen Anne's life, Gay was 
made fecretary to the Earl of Clarendon, ambaflador 
to the court of Hanover. This was a ftation that 
naturally gave him hopes of kindnefs from every 
party; but the Queen's death put an end to her 
favours, and he had dedicated his Shepherd* sfVeek to 
Bolingbroke, which Swift confidered as the crime 
that obftru&ed all kindnefs from the Houfe of 
Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right 
which his office had given him to the^notice of the 

royal 
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royal family. On the arrival of the PHncefs of 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained fo much 
favour, that both the prince and princefs went to 
fe# his What d? ye call it, a kind of mock-tragedy, 
in which the images were comick, and the adtion 
grave ; fo that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who 
could not hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to 
reconcile the laughter of the audience with the 
folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but 
little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles that give 
pleafure by novelty, and was fo much favoured by 
the audience, that envy appeared againft it in the 
form of criticifm ; and Griffin, a player, in con- 
junction with Mr. Theobald, a man afterwards more 
remarkable, produced a pamphlet called The Key to 
the What d* ye call it ; which, fays Gay, " calls me 
" a blockhead, and Mr. Pope a knave." 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. Not 
long afterwards (171 7) he endeavoured to entertain 
the town with Three Hours after Marriage ; a comedy 
written, ~ as there is fufficient reafon for believing, by 
the joint affiftance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One 
purpofe of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood- 
ward the Foffilift, a ttian not really or juftly con- 
temptible. It had the fate which fuch outrages 
deferve : the (bene in which Woodward was dire&ly 
and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of a 
mummy and a crocodile, difgufted the audience, 
and the performance was driven off the ftage with 
general condemnation. 

Gay is reprefented as a man eafily incited to 
hope, and deeply deprefled when his hopes were 

dif- 
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difappointed. This is not the character of a hero t 
but it may naturally imply fomething more generally 
welcome, a foft and civil companion. Whoever is 
apt to hope good from others is diligent to pleafc 
them ; but he that believes his powers ftroftg enough 
to force their own way; commonly tries only to pleafe 
liimfelf. 

He had been fimple enough to imagine that thofe 
who laughed at the What d' ye call it would raife the 
fortune of its author ; and, finding nothing done, 
funk into deje&ion. His friends endeavoured to 
divert him. The Earl of Burlington fent him (171 6) 
into Devonfhire ; the year after, Mr. Pulteney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year Lord Harcourt 
invited him to his feat, where, during his vifit, the 
two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is par- 
ticularly told in Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known^ he published (1720) 
his Poems by fubfeription with fuch fuccefs, that he 
raifed a thoufand pounds ; and called his friends to 
a confutation, what ufe might be beft made of it. 
Lewis, the fteward of Lord Oxford, advifed him to 
intruft it to the funds, and live upon the intereft ; 
Arbuthnot bade him to intruft it to Providence, and 
live upon the principal ; Pope directed him, and 
was feconded by Swift, to puTchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent from 
young Craggs of fome South- fea ftock, and once 
fuppofed himfelf to be mafter of twenty thoufand 
pounds. His friends perfuaded him to fell his ihare ; 
but he dreamed of dignity and fplendour, and could 
not bear to obftru£t his own fortune. He was then 

^ * Spencc 

impor- 
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iinporturiecf to Tell' as much as WtfQlci gUrkhafe an 
hundred a year for life, " tfhich," fays ' Fenton/ 
<f will make you fitfe of a clean fhirt and a fhoulder* 
** of mutton every day." This counfel was reje&ed £ 
the profit and principal were loft, and Gay funk 
undsr the calamity fo low that his life became in' 
danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope ap- 
pears to have fliewn particular tendernefs, his health f 
was reftored ; and, returning to his ftudies, he wrote' 
a tragedy called The Captives, which he was invited 
to read before the princefs of Wales. When the 
hour came, he faw the princefs and her ladies all in 
expectation, &nd advancing with reverence, too great 
for any other attention, ftumbled at a ftool, and fall- 
ing forwards threw down a weighty japan fcreen. 
The princefs ftarted, the ladies fcreamed, and poor 
Gay, after all the difturbance, was ftill to read his 
play. 

The fate of The Captives 9 which was adled at 
Drury-Lane in 1743-4, I know not*; but he now 
thought himfelf in favour, and undertook (1726) to 
write a volume of Fables for the improvement of the 
young duke of Cumberland. For this he is faid to 
have been promifed a reward, which he had doubt- 
lefs magnified with all the wild expectations 6f indi- 
gence and vanity. 

Next year the prince and princefs became king 
and queen, and Gray was to be great and happy ; but 
upon the fettlement of the houfehold he found himfelf 

* It was a&ed feven nights. The Author's third night was 
by command of their Royal Highncffcs. R. 

y Yot. II. R * ap- 
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appointed -gentleman uflier to the prioeefs Louifiu By 
this offer he thought himfelf irifulted, and feat * 
meflage to the queen, that he was too old for the 
place. There feem to have been many machinations 
employed afterwards in his favour ; and diligent court 
was paid to Mrs. Howard, afterwards countefs of Suf- 
folk, who was much beloved by the king and queen, 
to engage her intereft for his promotion ; but felici- 
tations, verfes, and flatteries, were thrown away ; the 
Jady heard them, and did nothing* 

All the pain which he fuffcred from the negle&, or, 
as he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the court, 
may be fuppofed to have been driven away by the 
upexampletHuccefs of the Beggar's Of era. This pi ay g 
written in ridicule of the mufical Italian Drama, was 
firft offered to Gibber and his brethren at Drury- 
Lane, and reje&ed ; it being then carried to Rich, 
: had the effeft, as was ludicroufly faid, of making 
Gay rich 9 and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wHh 
to know the original and progrefs, I have infertcd xba 
relation which Spence has given in Pope's words. 

^ Dr. Swift had been obferving once to Mr. Gay, 
*? what an odd pretty fort of a thing a Newgate Eat 
*' toral might make. Gay was inclined to try at fuch 
" a thing for fome time j but afterwards thought it 
*' would be better to write a comedy on the feme 
*' plan. This was what gave rife to the Beggar's 
" Opera* He began on it; and when firft he mtn~ 
" tioped it to Swift, the Do&or did not much like 
f i the project As he carried it on, he fhewed what 
f ' he wrote to both of us* and we now and then 
!* then gave acotre&ion, or a word or two of advice \ 

"but 



***~but it- ^aV Wholly of hi* dwirwl^grr^Whef* it 
** was done, neither of ui thought it would fueccedv 
u Wi (hewed it to Congreve ; who, after rtidifig it 
"over, faid, it ^odd**ither take greatly, or bft 

•* c damned confoundedly. — We were ill, at the firft 
11 night of it, ill great uncertainty of the event % till 
ir we were very much encouraged by overhearing 
" the Duke of Argyle, who&t in the next box te us, 
i€ fay, r lt vriH do— -it muft do\ I fee it in the eyes 
** of them/ This w» a good while before the firft 
" aft was over, and To gave us eafe foon ; for that 
11 duke (befides his dwn good tafte) has a particular 
" knack, as any one now Hying, in discovering th* 
" tafte of the £ublick. He was quite right in this, 
f € as iifual ; the good -nature of the audience appeared 
<r ffronger and ftronger every a«ft, and ended in* 
u clamour of applaufe" 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the 
Dunciad : 

" This piece was received with greater applaufe 

" €€ than was ever known, Befides being a£ted in 
" London fixty^threej^^ 

• r * renewed the next feafon with equal applaufe, it 
€t fpread into all the great towns of England ; was 
** played in many'places to the thirtieth and fortieth, 
" time ; at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. • It made its 
** progrefi into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where 
*'*it was performed twenty-four days -fucceffively, 
"The ladies carried about with them the favourite 

4 :<l fohgS of it in fans, and houfes wtre furnifhed 
u with it in fcreens. The fatne of it was not con- 
♦' fined to the authpr on!y. : " T;he perfon who a&ed 

r a : ■; .« " Pally 
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" Polly, till then obfeure, became all at oijce the fa* 
4€ vourite of the town ; her pi&ures were engraved, 
€f and fold in great numbers ; Jicr Life written, 
"books of letters and verfes to her publifhed, and 
*' pamphlets made even of her fayings and jefts. 
" Furthermore,, it drove out of England (for that 
*' t feafon) the Italian Opera, which had carried all 
" before it for ten years." 

. Of this performance, when it was printed, the 
reception was different, according to the different 
opinion of its readers, Swift commended it for the 
excellence of its morality, as a piece that " placed 
*' all kinds of vice in the ftrongeft and moft odious 
" light ;" but others, and among them Dr. Herring, 
afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury, cenfured it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and difmiffing 
him at laft unpuniflied. It has been even faid, that 
after the exhibition of the Beggar's Opera, the gangs 
pf robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any mor^l purpofe, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; nor cap it be conceived, with- 
out more fpeculation than life requires or admits, tp 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play-houfe, or 
mingle in any elegant diverfion ; nor is it poffible 
for any one to imagine that he may rob with 
fafety, be^aufe he fees Mac^heatji reprieved upon 
the ltage. 

Thii 
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$*his obje<&ion however, or fome 6th£r rather poli- 
tical than moral, obtained fuch prevalence, that wheii 
Gay produced a fecond part under the name of Polly, 
it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he 
Was forced to recompense his repulfe by a fubferip- 
tion, which i$ faid to have been fo liberally beftowed* 
that what he called oppreffion ended in profit. The 
publication was fo much favoured, that though the 
firft part gained him four hundred pounds, nefcr 
thrice as much was the profit of the fecond *. 

He received yet another recompence for this fup- 
pofed hardfhip in the affc&ionate attention of the 
duke and dutchefs of Queenfberry, into whofe houfe 
he was taken, and with whom he pafied the remain- 
ing part of his life. The duke, confidering his 
want of (Economy, undertook the management of his 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted it *f% But it 
is fuppofed that the difcountenance of the Court funk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more difcontent 
than the applaufes or tendernefs of his friends could 
overpower. He foon fell into his old diftemper, an 
habitual colicky and languished, though with many 
intervals of eafe and chearfulnefs, till a violent fit 
at laft feieed him, and hurried him to the grave> ««s 
Arbuthftot reported, with more precipitance than he 
had ever known. He died on the fourth of Decern- 
ber, 173a, and was buried in Weftminfter Abbey* 
The letter, which brought an account of his death to 
Swift, was laid by for fome days unopened, becaufc 
when he received it he was impreft with the precon- 
ception ofjjome misfortune* 

* Sptoc*. t lb")* 
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After, his death, was publifhed a fecond volume of 
Fables, more political than the former. His opera of 
Achilles was a&ed, and the profits were given to two 
widow lifters, who inherited what he left, as his law- 
ful heirs ; for he died without a will, though he had 
gathered * three thoufand pounds. There have ap- 
peared likewife under his name a comedy called The 
Biftrtft ftffe, and Tie Rehearfal at Gotham, a piece 
of humour. 

The character given him by Pope is this, that 
" he was a natural man, without delign, who (poke 
" what he thought, and juft as he thought it ;" and 
that " he was of a timid temper, and fearful of giving 
* € offence to the great *;'* which caution however, 
fays Pope, was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, 
as I once heard a female critick remark, " of a 
4€ lower order." He had n«t in any great degree the 
ynens divinior, the dignity of genius. Much however 
«nuft be allowed to the author of anew fpecies of 
compofition, though it be ftot of the higfceft kind* 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera,* a mode of comedy 
which at firft was fuppofod to delight -only by its 
noyelty, tut has now by the' experience of -half a e'en- 

k <tury been fotind fo well accommodated to the difpo- 
-fttion of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
.teftgpoflieffionoftlieftage. Whether this new drama 

, was the product Of judgement or of luck, the praife 

If it rnuft be given to the invehtdr ; a;nd there 

•ire liany writers read /with more reverence, ' to 

* Spence. ■ 
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*rhom fuch merit of originality fcannot be attri- 
buted. 

Hiifirft performance, TbtRurtl Sf*rts> is fuch to 
was eafily planned and executed ; it is never con- 
temptible, ,nor ever excellent. The Pan is one of 
thofe mythological fictions which antiquity delivers 
ready to the hand, but which, like other things >that 
lie open to every one f s ufe, are of little value, The 
attention naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, 
Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables ieem to have been a &vouft£e work ; 
for, having published one volume, he l*ft another 
-behind him. Of this kind of Fables, /the authors 
do not appear to hare formed any diftiaft or fet* 
tied notion. Phasdrus evidently confounds them 
with Tabs ; and Cay both with Talv uni Alkgorlcal 
Profipofaiat. A Fable, or Aptiogut, fuch as is now 
under confideration, teems to bp> in its genuine 
Hate, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
fome&mes inanimate, arborts kquuntwr^ non tantmn 
f4r* 9 are, for the ^Marp^e qf moral inftrutftion, 
feigned to a& and fpeak wkh human ioterefts and 
paflions. To tUis defcription the compofitiow of 
Gay do not always conform. For a Fable he gw*i 
new and thett a Tale, or an abftrafted Atlogocy ; 
*nd from ibme, by whoever name they tftay be 
called, k will be difficult to ex*ra& any moral pt^9* 
ciple. They are, however, told with livelinefs ; tha 
Verification is finooth; afcd the di&ian, though 
oow~and-th$t a little cotritoamed by the meaforeor 
the xfayme, is geiwrjjtly happy* 
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- To trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; iff fa 
fprightly, various, and pleafant. The fubjecSt is of 
that kind which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn ; 
yet fome of his decorations may be juftly wifhed 
away. An honeft blackfmith might .h^ye done for 
.Patty what is performed by Vulcain. The appearance 
of Cloacina is naufeous and fnperfluous ; a ihoe-boy 
could have been produced by the cafual cohabitation 
of mere mortals. . Horace's rule is broken in both 
cafes ; there is no dignus vindice nodus, no difficulty 
.that required any fupernatural interpofition. A pat- 
ten may be made by the hammer of a mortal ; and a 
baftard may be dropped by a human ftrumpet. On 
-great occafions, and on fmall, the mind is repelled 
.by ufelefs and apparent falfehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgement feems to 

* be right ; they are neither much efteemed, nor to- 
tally defpifed. The ftory of the Apparition is bor- 
rowed from one of the tales of Poggio. Thofe that 

. pleafe leaft are the pieces to which Gulliver gave-oc- 
< cafion ; for who can much delight in the echo of un- 
natural fiction ? 

, Diane is a counterpart t&ytmynta, and Pqfior Fide, 
-and other trifles of the fame kind, eaiily imitated, 
. and unworthy of imitation. What the Italians call 
. comedies from a happy conclufion,. Gay calls a tra~ 

• gedy from a mournful event ; but the ftyle of the 
1 Italians and of Gray is equally tragical. There is 
. fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote from 
: known reality and fpeculative poffibility, that we can 

never fupport its reprefentation through a long work. 

A Paitoral of an hundred lines may be endured ; but 

u ~ who 
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who will hear of fheep and goats, and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five a&s ? Such fcenes 
pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of literature, and chil- 
dren in the dawn of life ; but will be for the moft 
part thrown away* as men grow wife, and nations 
grow learned* 
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Of GEORGE GRANVILLE, or* as others 
. write, Greenville, or Grenville, afterwards lord Landf- 
down of Bideford in the county of Devon, lefs is 
known than his name and high rank might -give 
reafon to e*pe&. He was born about 1667, the fon 
of Bernard Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk 
with the moft private tranfadionsof the Reftoration, 
. and the grandfon of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died 
in the King's caufe, at the battle of Landfdowne. 

His early education was fuperintended by Sir Wil- 
liam Ellis ; and his prqgrefs was fuch, tha$ before the 
age of twelve he was fent to Cambridge *, where he 
pronounced a copy of his own verfes to the princefs 
Mary d'Efte of Modena, then dutchefs of York, 
when fhe vifited the univcrfity. 

* To Trinity College. By the unlverfity regifter it appears 
that he was admitted to his Matter's degree in 1679 ; we mull, 
ihereJ&Hje, fet the year of his birth fome years back, H. 

At 
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At the acceffion of king James, being now at 
eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 
addreffed the new monarch in three ihort pieces, of 
which the firft is profane, and the two others fuch as 
a boy might be expe&ed to produce ; but he was 
commended by old Waller, who perhaps was pieafed 
to find himfelf imitated in fix lines, which, though 
they begin with nonfenfe and end with dalneft^ 
excited in the young author a rapture of acknow- 
ledgement, 

la numbers fuch as Waller's felf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 

jjoefci to the earl of Peterborough, upon his ecdvm- 

ftijbment'dfthjdduke of York*s marriage with the 

J ;j>rincef$ I of : Modena, : whofe chartns appear to haw 

'gainfed k ftrohg* prevalence c^ver his imagination, and 

upon whbnj nothing' ever has teeenchafgedbut ink- 

* prudent piety, an intemperate atfd moulded zeal fot 

* the proj>agation "of Popetyi ' '/ * " " ; : 

L 'However faithful GranViftd'niight have fee$n to the 
.King,'- or iiowevefenamoiitecif of the Queen, hit i&s 
left no ireafon fdrfuppbfihg thkt 'he apjfrbv^d ehber 

~ the artifides or* the Violenbe* with whfeh'the Klng ? s 
Religion wtfs- infiriufcted or dbtfiided. He end£a- 

* voured to be true at 'oirttt 1 tb the King and to the 
'"Church. "'■-■' - ; 7 !; " / ,' . • "• 

Of this regulated "loy^It5^ hfe has transmitted to 
.pofterity-a fufficjent proof, in the letter which he 
r/W^te to his father about a i»o#tb, before ribe: prince 
of Orange landed. 

<f Klar, 
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" Mar, near Doncafter, 0<ft. 6, 168& 
* c To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at tht 
" earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 
" SIR, 

f< Your having no profpeft of obtaining a com* 
** million for me, can no way alter or cool my defirc 
" at this • important juncture to venture my life, in 
?* fome manner or other, for my King and my 
* Country, 

Cf I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 
€€ obfeure and idle in a country retirement, when 
" every man who has the leaft fenfe of honour Ihould 
fC be preparing for the field. 
" '*• You may remember, Sir, with what reludhmce 
" I fubmitted to your commands upon Monmouth^ 
~* c rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 
€t you to permit me to leave the Academy : I was 
" too young to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to 
€€ fay, it is gloriotis at any age to die for one's coun- 
•* try ; and the fooner, the nobler the facrifice. 

" I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
" was not fo old when he was left among the (lain at 
" the battle of Newbury ; nor you yourfclf, Sir, 
•• when you made your efcape from your tutor's, to 
" join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

u The fame caufe has now come round about again. 
" The King has been milled ; let thofe who have 
<c milled him be anfwerable for it. Nobody can deny 
€< but he is facred in his own perfon ; and it is every 
fC honeft man's duty to defend it. 

" You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubtful if the 
" Hollanders are ralh enough to make fuch an at- 
" tempt ; but, be that as it will, I beg leave to in- 

"fift 
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94 fift upon it, that I may be prcfehted to his Ma- 
** jefty, as one whofc utmoft ambition it is to devote 
* ' his life to his fervice, and my country'*, after the 
* ' example of all my anceftors. 

49 The gentry aflembled at York, to agree upon 
* c the choice of reprefentatives for the county, have* 
*' prepared an addrefs, to affure his Majefty they are 
** ready to facrifice their lives and fortunes for him 
*' upon this and all other occafions ; but at the fami 
f ' time they humbly befeech him to give them fuch 
" magiftrates as may be agreeable to the laws of the 
" land; for, at prefent, there is no authority to 
*' which they can legally fubmit. 

u They have been beating up for volunteers at York 
" and the towns adjacent, to fupply the regiments at 
" Hull ; but nobody will lift, 

M By what I can hear, every body wifhes well to 
" the King ; but they would be glad his minifteis 
*' were hanged. 

" The winds continue fo contrary, that no landing 
* s can be fo foon as was apprehended ; therefore I may 
*'* hope, with your leave and affiftance, to be in readi- 
49 nefs before any adhon can begin. I befeech you, 
" Sir, moft humbly and moft earneftly to add this 
" one aft of indulgence more to fo many other tefti- 
49 monies which I have conftantly received of your 
49 goodnefs; and be pleafed to believe me always, 
* f with the utmoft duty and fubmiffion, Sir, 

49 Your moft dutiful fon, 

49 and moft obedient fervant, 

" Geo. Granville." 

. Through 
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; ThrtnigJ* Act whole reign *f king: Wittiam W ts 
fuppofed to have lived in literary retirement, and in* 
Uebdhad for fomc time few other pleafurea but thofe 
of ftudy in his power. He was, as the biographers 
obferve, the youageifori of a younger brother; a 
itenommatien by which our anceftors proverbially 
expreflcd the loweft ftate of penury ami dependences 
He is fekk however, to haw preserved bimfielf at 
this time from difgrace and difficulties fry ceconoroy, 
which he forgot or afcgle&ed in life mere advanced, 
and in better fortune, 

. About this time he: became, enamoured of ,the 
countefs of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated witti 
fp rnuph ardour by thf name of Mira, He wrote 
verfes to her before he was three-and-twenty, and 
may be forgiven if he regarded the face more than 
the mind. Poets art fometimes in tod much hifte to 
^fwaife. "... 

In the time of his retirement-it is probable that he 
compofed his dramatick pieces, the Sbc-Gallants 
(afted 1696), which he revifed, and called Once a 
Lover, and always a Lover ; the Jew *f Venice, altered 
from Shakfpeare's Merchant of Venice (1698) ; Henick 
Lave, a tragedy (ijoi); The Brit j/h Enchanters (1706), 
a dramatick poem ; and Peteus and Thetis, a mafque, 
written to accompahy The Jew ef Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his 
own edition of hi* works, I never fiw ; OfKt&Lbver, 
find always a Lover, is faid to be in a great degree in- 
decent and grofs. Granville could not admire with- 
out bigotry ; he copied the wrong as well as the right 
jffojn his matters, and may be fuppofed to have 

learned 
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learned obfeenhy from Wychertey, as be learned 
mythology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice, as Rowe remarks, the ch*» 
ra&er of Sbyleck is made cotaick, and we are promp- 
ted to laughter inftead of deteftation. 

It is evident that; Heroick Love was written, and 
presented on the ftage, before the death of Dryden. 
It is a mythological tragedy, upon the lore of Aga- 
memnon and Ghryfeis, and therefore caftly funk into 
negleit, though praifed in votfe by Dryden; and in 
profe by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyfles with this 
fpeech: 

Fate holds the firings, and men like children more 
Put as they 're led ; fcccefit is from above. 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, having his for- 
tune improved by bequefts from his father, ^nd his 
uncle the earl of Bath, he was chofen into Par- 
liament for Fowey. He foon after engaged in 

. k joint tranflation of the InveSlives againft Philip f 
with a defign, furely weak and puerile, of turn- 

• ing the thunder of Demofthenes upon the head of 
Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate again aug- 
mented by an inheritance from his elder brother 

. Sir Bevjl Grenville, who, as he returned .from the 
government of Barbadoes, died at fea, He continued 
to ferve in parliament ; and* in the ninth year of 
queen Anne, was chofen kP*gUt of the fhire for 
Cornwall. 



At 
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. At the memorable change of the miniftry (1710), 
he was made fecretary at war, in the place of Mr, 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve' 
peers in a day, Mr. Granville became Lbrd Landfdcztm 
£arc?u Buhf*rd y by a promotion juftly remarked to 
be not. invidious, becdufe he was the heir of a family* 
in which mo peerages, that of the earl of Bath and 
lord Granville of Potheridge, had lately become ex-* 
tind. Being now high in the Queen's favour, he 
(171 2) was appointed comptroller of the houfehold, and' 
a privy counsellor ; and to his other honours was added 
the dedication of Pope's Wind/or Foreft. He was ad r * 
vanced next year to be treafurer of the houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he loon loft all bat his title ; for 
at the acceffion of king George his place was given to 
the earl ofCholmondeley, and he was perfecu ted with 
the reft of his party. Having protefted againft the' 
bill for attainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, 
after the infur region in Scotland, feized Sept. 26, 
1715, as a fufpe&ed man, and confined in the Tower 
till Feb. 8, 171 7, when he was at lair releafed, and 
reftored to his feat in parliament; where (J719) he 
made a very ardent and animated fpeech againft the 
repeal of the Bill to prevent Occafional Conformity, 
which, however, though it was then printed, he has 
not inferred into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps 
embarraifed by his profufion, he went into foreign 
countries, with the ufual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this ftate of leifure and retirement he re- 
ceived the firft volume of Burnet's hiftory, of which 

he 
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Jip cannot be fuppofed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought himfelf able to de- 
left fome particular falfehoods. He therefore un- 
dertook the vindication of general Monk from fom$ 
calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and fome mifreprefenta- 
tions of Mr. Echard. This was anfwered civilly by 
Mr. Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon ; and more 
roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 

His 9ther hiftorical performance is a defence of 
his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whojn lord. Cl%* 
tendon ha$ Ihewn in a form very unamiable. So much 
is urged in this apology to juftify many anions that 
have bpen reprefented as culpable, and to palliat^ 
the reft, that the reader is reconciled for the greater 
part; and it is made very probable that Clarendon 
was by perfonal enmity difpofed to think the worft 
of Greenville, as Greenville was alfo very willing tp 
think the worft of Clarendon. Thefe pieces werp 
publifhed at his return to England. 

Being now defirous to conclude his labours, and 
je.njoy hi$ reputation, be published (1732) a very 
beautiful and fplendid edition of his works, in which 
he omitted what he difapproved, and enlarged what., 
feejpjed deficient. 

Ife oow went to Court, and was kindly received . 
by xjueen Caroline ; to whpn) *nd to jhe princeft 
Aone he preferred Ijis works, with verfes on the 
blank leaves* with which he concluded his poetical 
labours. 

He flied in JJanover-fquare, Jan. 30, 1735* having 
a few days before buried his wife, the lady Anne 
Vipers, widow to Mr. Thynne, by whom he had 
jfopr daughters, but np fon. 

Vp<u II. S v Writers 
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Writers commonly derive their reputation from 
their works ; but there are works which owe their re* 
putation to the charafter of the writer. The publick 
fometimes has its favourites, whom it rewards for 
onefpecies of excellence with the honours due to 
another. From him whom we reverence for his be- 
neficence we do not willingly withhold the praife of 
genius ; a man of exalted merit becomes at once an 
accomplished writer, as a beauty finds no great diffi- 
culty in paffing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birth, and 
therefore attra&ed notice ; fince he is by Pope ftyled 
*' the polite/* he muft be fuppofed elegant in his 
manners, and generally loved ; he was in times of 
conteft and turbulence fteady to his party, and ob- 
tained that efteem which is always conferred upon 
firmnefs and confiftency. With thofe advantages, 
having learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfclf a poet; and his claim to the laurel was al- 
lowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation, who takes 
up his book without any favourable prejudices, the 
praife already received will be thought fufHcient ; 
for his works do not ihew him to have had much 
comprehenfion froih nature, or illumination from 
learning. He feems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the 
faults, and very little more. He is for ever amufing 
himfelf with the puerilities of mythology ; his King 
is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, 
has a barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His poem on the 
dutchefs of Graftoa's law-fuit, after havjjig rattled 

awhile 
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fiope, Niobe, anfd the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, 
and Rhadamanthus, af laft concludes its folly with 
profabenefs. " 

His verfes to Mira, which are moft frequently 
mentioned, have little in them of either art or nature; 
.of the fentiments of a lover, or the language of a 
poet: there may be found, now and then, a happier 
effort ; but they are commonly feeble and unaffcdi- 
ing, or forced and extravagant. 
- His little pieces are feldom either fprightly or ele- 
gant, either keen or weighty. They are trifles writ- 
ten by idlenefs, and publifhed by vanity. But his 
Prologues and Epilogues have a juft claim to praife. 
• The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his moft ela- 
borate pieces, and is not deficient in fplendour and 
gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is wanting. 
Its higheft praife is the fpirit with which he celebrates 
king James's confort, when fhe was a queen no longer. 

The EJfay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is not \n- 
elegant nor injudicious, and has fomething of vigour 
beyond moft of his other performances : his precepts 
are juft, and his cautions proper ; they are indeed 
not new, but in a dida&ic poem novelty is to be ex- 
pected only in the ornaments and illuftrations. His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable and 
inftru&ive notes. 

The Mafque of Peleus and Thetis has here and there 
a pretty line ; but it is not always melodious, and 
the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Britijh Enchanters he has bidden defiance to 
all chronology, by confounding the inconfiftent man- 
ners' of different ages ; but the dialogue has often the 

52 air 
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air of Dryden's rhyming plays; and hts fongs are 
lively, though not very correct. This is, I think, 
far the beft of his works ; for, if it has many faults, 
it has likewife paflages which are at lcaft pretty, 
though they do not rift t& an? high degree of «&„ 
ceilence. 
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THOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon of Mr. 
John Yalden, of Suffex, was bortf in the city jp£ 
Exeter in 167 1. .Having been educated in the gram- 
tnar-fchool belonging to Magdalen College in Ox- 
ford,, he .was Ui 1690, at the age of nineteen, ad- 
mitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the 
tuition of Jofiah Pulkn> a man whofc name is ftjll 
remembered in the univerfity. He became next 
year one of the fcholars of Magdalen College, where 
he was diftinguiihed by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, tp pronounce a decla- 
mation ; and Dr. Hough, the prefident, happening 
to attend, thotight the compofition too good tq be 
the fpeaker's. Some time after, the do£tor finding 
him a little irregularly bufy in the library, fet hinjl- 
an exercife for punifhment ; and, that he might not 
be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. Yal- 
4tn, as it happened, had been lately reading on the 
fubjedt given, and produced with little difficulty a 
compofition which fo pleafed the prefident, that he 

s 3 t&d 
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told him his former fufpicions, and promifed to fit- 
▼oufhim.' 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Ad- 
difon and Sacheverell,. men who were in thofe times 
friends, and who both adopted Yaldcn to their inti- 
macy. Yalden continued, throughout his life, to 
think as probably he thought at firft, yet did not 
forfeit the friendfhip of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yal- 
den made an ode. There never was any reign more 
celebrated by the poets than that of William, who 
had very little regard for fong himfelf, but hap- 
pened to employ minifters who pleaied themfelves 
with the praife of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in a humourous poem 
of that time, called the Oxford Laureat ; in which, 
after many claims had been made and reje&ed, Yal- 
. den is reprefented as demanding the laurel, and as 
being called to his trial, inftead of receiving a re- 
ward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verfe, 

And preferring his theft to the king ; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarctf, 

But the laft was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he had ftol'ii was fo little worth ftealing, 

They forgave him the damage and coft ; 
tlad he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece- 
ipealing, 

They had fin'd him but ten-pence at moft. 

The poet Whom he was charged with robbing was 
Congreve, 
He wrote another poem on the death of the duke 
"**irf Gloucefter. 

la 
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In 1700 he became fellow of the college; and 
next year, entering into orders, was prefented by 
the fociety with a living in Warwickflrire *, confifteht 
with his fellowlhip, and chofen ledturer of moral 
philofophy, a very honourable office. 

On the acceflion of queen Anne he wrote another 
poem ; and is faid, by the author of the Biograpbra, 
to have declared himfelf of the party who had the 
honourable diftindHon of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the 
duke of Beaufort. Next year he became do&or in 
divinity, and foon after refigned his fellowfliip and 
lddture; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the 
college a pifture of their founder. 

He was made recftor of Cbalton and Cleanville\\ two 
adjoining towns and benefices in Hertfordftiire ; and 
had the prebends, or finecures, of Deans, Mains, and 
Pendlesy in Devonfhire. He had before j been 
chofen, in 1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, 
upon the refignation of Dr. Atterbury §. 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet and 
inoffeniive life, till the clamour was raifed about 
Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid confpiracy ; 
and Dr. Yalden, having fome acquaintance with the 
bifhop, and being familiarly converfant with Kelly 
his fecretary, fell under fufpicion, and was taken 
into cuftody. 

* The vicarage of Willoughby, which he refigned in 1708. N. 

f This preferment was given him by the duke of Beaufort. N. 

J Not long after. 

§ Dr. Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Bridewell 
till his promotion to the biihoprick of Rochcfter. Dr. Ya]don 
iucceeded him as preacher in June 1713. N- 1 

s 4 Upon 
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Upon his examination be was charged With a dan- 
gerous correfpondence with Kelly. The corrdpond- 
ence he acknowledged ; but maintained that it had 
no treafonable tendency. His papers were feized ; 
but nothing was found that could fix a crime upon 
him, except two words in his pocket-book, thorough- 
paced doEirine. This expreffion the imagination of 
his examiners had impregnated with treafori, and the 
do&or was enjoined 'to explain them. Thus prefled, 
Tie told them that the words had lain unheeded in his 
pocket-book from the time of queen Anne, and that 
he was afhamed to give an account of them ; but the 
truth was, that he had gratified his curiolity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Burgefs . in the pulpit, and 
thofe words were a memorial hint of a remarkable 
Tcntence by which he warned his congregation to 
*' beware of" thorough-paced dodtrine, "that doc- 
" trine which, coming in at one ear, paces through 
" the head, and goes out at the other." 

Nothing worfe than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidence ariiing againft him, he was fet at 
liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this charac- 
ter attained high dignities in the Church ; but he ftill 
"retained the friendihip, and frequented the conver- 
sation, of a very numerous and fplendid fet of ac- 
quaintance. He died July 16, 1736; in the 66th 
year of his age. , 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, 

which, when he formed his poetical character, was 

. fuppofed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his atten^ 

lion on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in iomc 

fort to rival him, and has written a Hymn U Dark* 

< ne/t 9 
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'nejs, evidently as a countermart ttt Cowley's Hymn 
to Light. 

This hymn feems to be his beft performance, and 
is, for the moft part, imagined with great vigour, 
and expreffed with great propriety. I will not tran- 
fcribe it. The feven firft ftahzas arc! good 5 but the 
third, fourth, andfeventh, Are the b£ft ; the eighth 
feems to involve a contradiction ; thfc tenth is exqui- 
fitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth, are partly mythological, and partly reli- 
gious, and therefore not fuitabie to each other: 
he might better have made the whole merely-phile^ 
fophical. 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where Yalden 
maybe fufpe&ed, though hardly convi&ed, of ha- 
ving confulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of Wowerus, 
in the fixth ftanza, which anfwers in fome fort to 
thefe lines : 

Ilia fuo preeeft no&urnis numine lacri«— 
Perque vias errare novis dat fpe&ra figuris, 
Manefque excitos medios uiulare per agros 
Sub noctem, et queftu notos complere penates. 

And again, at the conclufion : 

Ilia fuo fenium fecludit corpore toto 
Haud nuraerans jugi fugientia fecula lapfu, 
Ergo ubi poftt eaium mundi compage foluta 
Hanc rerum njolem fuprema abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leves cinercs nube ample&etur opaca, 
Et prifco imperio rurfus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Li^bt is not equal to the other. He 
feems to think that there is an Eaft abfolute and 
positive where the the Morning rifes. 

I* 
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In the laft ftanza, having mentioned the fuddcn 
eruption of new-created Light, he fays, 

Awhile th' Almighty wond'ring flood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Know- 
ledge can never wonder. All wonder is the effedt of 
Jiovelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay, that they 
deferve perufal, though they are not always exa<SHy 
polifhed, though the rhymes are fometimes very ill 
for ted, and though his faults feem rather the omif- 
$ons o£ idlenefs than the negligences of enthufiafm. 
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THOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the reverend 
Richard Tick^ll, -was born in 1686 at Bridekirk, m 
Cumberland; and in April 1701 became a mem* 
ber of Queen's college in Oxford ; in 1708 he was 

• made Matter of Arts ; and, two years afterwards, was 
chofen fellow; 1 for which, as he did not comply 

.with the ftatutes by taking orders, he obtained a 
difpenfation from the crown. He held his Fellow- 
ship till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in 
that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who wear 
away their lives in clofets ; he entered early into the 
world, and was long bufy in publick affairs; in 
which he was initiated under the patronage of Addi- 
fon, whofe notice he is faid to have gained by his 
verfes in praife of Rofamond. 

To thofe yerfcs it would not have been juft to deny 
regard ; for thfcy contain fome of the moft elegant 
tncomiaftick ftrains ; and, among the innumerable 
poems of the fame kind, it will bo hard to find one 

with 
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with which they need to fear a compariEta. It may 
delerve obfervation, that, when Pope wrote long af- 
terwards in praife of Addifon, he has copied, at 
leaft has reiembled, Tickell. 

Let joy falute fair Roiamonda's {bade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft (he rove?, 
And hears and tells the ftory of their loves, 
Alike they mourn, alike they blefe their fate, 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made them 

great. 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan, 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon. 

Tickell. 

Then future ages with delight {hall fee 
How Plato's, Bacon**) Newton's looks agree ; 
Or in fair feries laurel 7 d bards be ftidwn, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope. 

He produced another piece of the fame kind at 
the appearance of Cato, with equal fkiH, but not 
equal happinefs. 

When the minifters of queen Anne were nego- 
tiating with Fance, Tickell publiftied The Profptft 
of Peace, a. poem, of which the tendency was to re- 
claim the nation from the pride of conqueft to the 
pleafures of tranquillity* How far Tickell, whom 
Swift afterwards mentioned as IVhigglffimus, had then 
connected himf'elf with any party, I know not; this 
poem certainly did not flatter the practices, or pro- 
mote the opinions, of the men by whom he was 
afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men then in. 
power, fuffered his frieiidfhijp tt> prevail over hi* 

publick 
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publick fpirit, and gave in the Spectator fuch praife* 
of TickellV poem, that when, after having long 
wiflied to perufe it, I laid hold on it at laft, I thought 
it unequal to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than admired. 
fiat the hope excited by a work of genius, being ge* 
neral and indefinite, is rarely gratified* It was r<?ad 
4t that time with fo much favour, that fix editipns 
were fold. 

At the arrival of king George he fung Tfre Royal 
Progrtfi ; which, being inferted in the Spectator, is 
well known ; and of which it is juft to fay, that it is 
neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance in 
Tickell's life was his publication of the firft bpok of 
the ///#</, as tranflated byhimfelf, an apparent oppo- 
sition to Pope's Homer* of which the firft part made 
its entrance into the world at the fame time. 

Addifon declared that the rival verfions were both 
good ; but that Tickell's was the beft that ever was 
made ; and with Addifon, the wits, his adherents and 
followers, were certain to concur. Pope does not 
appear to have been much difmayed ; fcr/' fays 
he, *' I have the town, that is, the mob on my fide." 
But he remarks, " that it is common for the fmaller 
" party to make up in diligence what they want in 
** numbets; be appeals to the people as his proper 
" judges ; and, if they are not inclined to condemn 
c< him, he is in little care about the high-flyers at 
"Button's." 

Pope did npt long think Addifon an impartial 
iudge ; for he eonfidered him as the writer of 

Tickets 
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Tickell's verfioft. The reafons for his fufpicion I wilt 
literally tranfcribe from Mr. Spence's Colle&ion. 

c< There had been a coldnefs (faid Mr» Pope) be- 
*' tween Mr. Addifon and me for fome time ; and 
*' we had not been in company together, for a good 
€f while, any where but at Button's coffee-houfe, 
u where I ufed to fee him almoft every day.— On his 
" meeting me there, one day in particular, he took 
"me afide, and faid he Ihould be glad to dine with 
" me, at fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe people 
" were gone (Budgell and Philips). We wentaccord- 
" ingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addifon faid, * That 
iC he had wanted for fome time to talk with mc; 
u that his friend Tickell had formerly, whilft at 
u Oxford, tranflated the firft book of the Iliad ; that 
€< he defigned to print it, and had defired him to 
" look it over ; that he muft therefore beg that I 
Cc would not defire him to look over my firft book, 
M becaufe, if he did, it would have the air of double- 
<c dealing.* I aflured him that I did not at all take 
gc it ill of Mr. Tickell that he Was going to publiih 
** his translation ; that he certainly had as much 
" right to tranflate any author as myfelf ; and that 
" publishing both was entering on a fair ftage. I 
" then added, that I would not defire him to look 
* € over my firft book of the Iliad, becaufe he had 
" looked over Mr. Tickell's; but could wilh to 
€( have the benefit of his observations on the fecond, 
"which I had then finilhed, and which Mr. Tickell 
" had not touched upon. Accordingly I fent him 
" the fecond book, the next morrting; and Mr. Ad- 
i$ difon a few days after returned it, with very high 
■■ - "etoA- 
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€€ commendations. Soon after it was generally known 
« € that Mr. Tickell was publiftiing the firft book of 
" the Iliad 9 I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; and 
" upon our falling into that fubjeft, the Do6tor ex- 
#< preffed a great deal of furprize at Tickell's having 
f ' had fuch a tranflation fo long by him. He faid, 
" that it was inconceivable to him, and that there 
u muft be fome miftake in the matter ; that each 
4€ ufed to communicate to the other whatever verfes 
i€ they wrote, even to the leaft things ; that Tickell 
€( could not have been bufied in fo long a work there 
'•without his knowing fomething of the matter; 
€c and that he had never heard a fingle word of it 
" till on this occafion. The furprife of Dr. Young, 
$t together with what Steele has faid againft Tickell 
u in relation to this affair, make it highly probable 
" that there was fome underhand dealing in that bu- 
" iinefs ; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is a very 
€c fair worthy man, has fince, in a manner as good 
" as owned it to me. When it was introduced into 
€c a converfation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope, 
" by a third perfon, Tickell did not deny it ; which, 
" confidering his honour and fceal for his departed 
, " friend, was the fame as owning it." 

Upon thele fufpicions, with which Dr, Warbur* 
ton hints that other circumftances concurred, Pope 
always in his Art of Sinking quotes this book as the. 
work of Addifon, 

To compare the two tranflations would be tedious t 
the palm is now given univerfally to Pope ; but I 
think the firft lines of Tickell's were rather to be 
preferred ; and Pope feems to have fince borrowed 
fametbing from them in the correction of his own. 

When 
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When the Hanover fucceffipn was difputed , Tickell 
gave what affiftance his pen would fupply. His Let- 
ter to Avignon ftands high among party-poems ; it 
expreffes contempt withput cparfenefs, and fupe- 
riority without inlolence. It had the fpeqefs which 
it deferred, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addifon, 
who, when hp went into Ireland as fecretary to th$ 
lord Sunderland, topk him thither and employed 
him in publick bufineft ; and when (17 17) afterwards 
he rofe to be fecretary of ftate, made him underse- 
cretary. Their friendfhip feems to have continued 
without abatement ; for, when Addifon died, he left 
him the charge of publifhing his works, with a fo- 
lemn recommendation to the patronage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy .on the author, 
which could pwe none of its beauties \q the afliftancc 
which might be fufpefted to have ftrengthened or 
tmbelljfbed his earlier compofitioos; b\\% neither he 
ppr Addilpn ever produced nobler Jinpsthan are con- 
tained in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a 
more fublime or more elegant funeral-poem to be 
fou#d in the whole compafs of Englifh literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made fecretary to. 
the Lords J unices of Ireland, a place of great honpjur ; 
in which he continued till 1740, when he died pn the 
twenty third pf April At B^Lth. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the lopgeft is Ken? 
Jington Gardens, of which th$ verification is frpooth 
jand elegant, but the fi&ion unfkilfully .compounded 
of Grecian Deities and <Jothick Fairies. Neither 
fpecies of thofe exploded Beings could have dojip 
much ; and, wheo they are brought together, they 

only 
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Wily make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however* cannot be refufed a high place among the 
tainor poets ; nor fliould it bd forgotten that he wai 
One of the contributors to the Spectator. With re- 
fpe& to his perfonal character, he is faid to have 
been a man of gay converfatioh, at ledft a tern* 
perate lover of wine and company, and in hid 
domeftick relations without cenfure. 
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OF Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well re 
membered as a man efteemed and careffed by the 
elegant and the great, I was at firft able to obtain no 
other memorials than fuch as are fupplied by a book 
called Cibbet^s Lives of the Poets ; of which I take 
this opportunity to teftify that it was not written, 
nor, I believe, ever feen, by either of the Cibbers; 
byt was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scot- 
land, a man of very acute underftanding, though 
with little fcholaftick education, who, not long after 
the publication of his work, died in London of a 
confumption. His life was virtuous, and his end' 
was pious, Theophilus Cibber, then a prifoner for 
debt, imparted, as I was told, his name for ten 
guineas. The manufcript of Shiels is now in my 
pqffefiion. 

I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though he 

was no negligent enquirer, had been mifled by falfe 

accounts ; for he relates that James Hammond, the 

r *' ' author 
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author of the Elegies, was the fon of a Turkey 
merchant, and had fomc office ar the Prince of 
Wales's court, till love of a lady, whofe name was 
Dathwood, for a time difordered his underftanding. 
He was unextinguilhably amorous, and his miftrefs 
inexprably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, a 
man of note among the wits, poets, and parlia- 
mentary orators, in the beginning of this century, 
who was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying 
his lifter*. He was born about 1710, and educated 
at Weftrninfter-fchool ; but it does not appear that 
he was of any univerfity-j\ He was equerry to the 
Prince of Wales, and feems to have come very early 
into publick notice, and to have been diftinguiflied 
by thofe whofe friendihip prejudiced mankind at that 
time in favour of the man on whorti they were 
feeftowed ; for he was the companion of Cobham, 
LytteltGri, and Chefterfield. He is faid to have 
divided his life between pleafure and books ; in his 
retirement forgetting the town, and in his gaiety 
lofing the ftudent. Of his literary hours all the 
efFetSts are here exhibited, of which the Elegies were 
written very early, and the Prologue not long before 
his death. 

In 1 741, he was chofen into parliament for Truro 
in Cornwall, probably one of thofe who were elected 

* This account is ftill erroneous. James Hammond, our 
author, was of a different family, the fecond fon of Anthony 
Hammond, of Sonierl>»nm-place, in the county of Hunting- 
don, Efq. See Gent. Mag. vol. LV1I. p. 780. R. 

f Mr. Cole gives him to Cambridge. MSS. Athena Cantab. 
m ; Muf.Brit. C. 

T a by 
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by the Prince's influence; ahd died next year in 
June at Stowe, the famoiis feat of Lord Cobham. 
His miftrefs long outlived him, and in 1779 died 
unmarried. The character which her lover be- 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely to attract 
courtfhip. 

The elegies were publiflied after his death 5 and 
while the writer's name was remembered with fond* 
nefs, they Tvere read with a refolution to admire 
them. 

The recommendatory preface of the editor, who 
was then believed, and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, 
to be the Earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftrong preju- 
dices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be 
reafonably fufpe&ed that he never read the poems ; 
for he profefles to value them for a very high fpecies 
of excellence, and recommends them as the genuine 
effufions of the mind, which expreffes a real paflion 
in the language of nature. But the truth is, thefe 
elegies have neither paflion, nature, nor manners. 
Where there is fidtion, there is no paflion : he that 
defcribes himfelf as a lhepherd, and his Neaera or 
Delia as a fhepherdefs, and talks of goats and lambs, 
feels no paflion. He that courts his miftrefs with 
Roman imagery deferves to lofe her j for fhe may 
with good reafon fufpedl his fincerity. Hammond 
has few fentiments drawn from nature, and few images 
from modern life. He prodqees nothing but frigid 
pedantry. It would be hard to find in all his produc- 
tions three ftanzas that deferve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying ; and what then fhall follow ? 

wat 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corfe attend ; 

With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend, 

Then flowly finking, by degrees expire ? 

To footh the hovering foul be thine the Care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear, 

And cull my alhes with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly feaft, 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year, 

Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what is ftill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who 
reje&ed a fwain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have no 
fweetnefs ; they never glide in a ftream of melody. 
Why Hammond or other writers have thought the 
quatrain of ten fyllables elegiac, it is difficult to 
tell. The charadter of the Elegy is gentlenefs and 
tenuity; but this ftanza has been pronounced by 
Dryden, whofe knowledge of Englifh metre was 
not inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent of 
all the meafures which our language affords. 
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Of Mr. * SOMERVILE's life I am not able ,to 
fay any thing that can fatisfy curiofity. 

He was a gentleman whofe eftate was in Warwick- 
fhire; his houfe, where he was born in 1692, is called 
Edfton, a feat inherited from a long line of anceftors; 
for he was faid to be of the firft family in his county. 
He tells pf himfelf that he was born near the Avon's 
banks. He was bred at Wjnchefter-fchool, and was 
elected fellow of New College. It. does not appear 
that in the places of his education he exhibited any 
uncommon proofs of genius or literature. His powers 
were firft difplayed in the country, where he was 
diftinguifhed as a poet, a gentleman, and a fkilful 
^nd ufeful juftice of the peace. 

Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his poems 
have delighted will read with pain the following 
account, copied from the letters of his friend Shen- 
ftone, by whom he was too much refcmbled. 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not 
** imagine I could have been fo forry as I find myfelf 

# William, 
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u on this occafion. — Subiatum yuarsmus. Jean now 
" excufc all his foibles ; impute them to age, and tQ 
" diftrefs of circumftances : the laft of thefe confi- 
u derations wrings, my very -foul to think on. -For 
" a man of high fpirit, confcious of having (at lea$ 
" in one production) generally pleafed the world, to 
" be plagued and threatened by wretches that arc 
" low in every fenfe; to be forced toudrink himfelf 
4t into pains of the body, in order to get rid of the 
*' pains of the mind, is a mifery." 

He died July 19, 1742, and was buried at\Votton, 
near Henley on Arden. 

His diftrefles need not be much pitied : bis eftate 
is laid to have been fifteen hundred a year, which 
by his death devolved to Lord Somervile of Scotland, 
His mother indeed, who lived till ninety, had a 
jointure of fix hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not better 
enabled to exhibit memorials of a writer, who at 
leafl: muft be allowed to have fet a good example 
to men of his own clafs, by devoting part of his 
time to elegant knowledge ; and who has fhewn, by 
the fubje&s which his poetry has adorned, that it is 
prafti cable to be at once a (kilful fportfman and a 
man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and 
though perhaps he has not in any reached fuch 
excellence as to raife much envy, it may commonly 
be faid at leaft, that " he writes very well for a 
"gentleman." His ferious pieces are fometimes 
elevated, and his trifles are fometimes elegant. J{i 
his verfes to Addifon, the couplet which mentions 
Clio is written with the moft e^quifite delicacy of 
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praifc ; it exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that 
are feldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines; but in the fecond Ode he 
ihews that he knew little of his hero, when he talks 
of his private virtues. His fubje&s are commonly 
fuch as require no great depth of thought or energy 
of expreffion. His Fables are generally ftale, and 
therefore excite no curiofity. Of his favourite, 
ffhe Two Springs, the fi&ion is iinnatural, and the 
moral inconfequential. In his Tales there is top 
much coarfenefs, with too little care of language, 
and not fufficient rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chaee, which he undertook 
in his maturer age, when his ear was improved to 
the approbation of blank verfe, of which however 
his two firft lines gave a bad fpecimen. To this 
poem praife cannot be totally denied. He is allowed 
by fportfmen to write with great intelligence of his 
fubjeft, which is the firft requiilte to excellence ; 
and though it is impoffible to intereft the common 
readers of verfe in the dangers or plcafures of the 
chace, he has done all that tranfition and variety 
could eafily effedt ; and has with great propriety 
enlarged his plan by the modes of hunting ufed in 
other countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank ycrfe 
as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank verfe be not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled profe ; and fami- 
liar images in laboured language have nothing to re- 
commend them but abfurd novelty, which, Wanting 
the attra&ions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. Onp 
. excellence of The Splendid Shilling is, that it is fliort. 
Difguife can gratify no longer than it deceives. 

SAVAGE, 
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IT has been obferved in all ages, that the advan- 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed velffr 
little to the promotion of happinefs ; and that thofe 
whom the fplendour of their rank, or the extent of 
their capacity, have placed upon the fummits of 
human life, have not often given ariy juft occafioii 
to envy in thofe who look up to them from a lower 
Ration ; whether it be that apparent fuperiority in- 
cites great defigns, and great defigns are naturally 
liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or that the general lot 
of mankind is mifery, and the misfortunes of thofe, 
whofe eminence drew upon them an univerfal atten- 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, becaufe 
they were more generally obferved, and have in 
reality been only more confpicuous than thofe of 
others, not more frequent, or more fevere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinfick 
and adventitious, and therefore eafily feparable front 

* The firft edition of this interesting narrative, according to 
Mr.Bofwell, was publiflied in 1744 by Roberts. The facond, 
now before me, bears date 1 748, and was publiflied by Cave. 
Very few alterations were made by the author, .when he added 
it to the prefent'colleclioo. Cr 
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thofe by whom they are poffeffed, fhould very often 
flatter the mind with expe&ations of felicity which 
they cannot give, raifes no aftonilhment ; but it 
feems rational to hope, that intelle&ual greatnefs 
fhould produce better effe As ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments ihould firft endeavour their 
own benefit ; and that they, who are moft able to 
teach others the way to happinefs, lhould with moft 
certainty follow it themfelves. 
• But this expectation, however plaufible, has been 
very frequently difappointed. The heroes of literary 
jB well as civil hiftory have been very often no lefs 
remarkable for what they have fuffered, than for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miferies of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

T9 thefe mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whofe writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the clafies of 
learning, and whofe misfortunes, claim a degree of 
companion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the confequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Macclesfield, 
having lived fome time upon very uneafy terms 
with her hufband, thought a public cpnfelfion of 
adultery the moft obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty; and therefore declared, 
that the child, with which fhe was then great, was 
<begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be 
imagined, made her hufband no lefs defirous of a 
reparation than herfelf, and he profecuted his defign 
in the moft effectual manner ; fox he applied not to 

the 
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the ecclefiaftical courts for a divorce, but to the 
parliament for an aft, by which his marriage might 
be diflblved, the nuptial contract totally annylled, 
and the children of his wife illegitimated. Xhis aft, 
after the ufual deliberation, he obtained, though 
without the approbation of fome, who confidered 
marriage as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiafti- 
cal judges * ; and on March 3d was feparated from 
his wife, whofe fortune, which was very great, was 
repaid her, and who having, as well as her hufband, 
the liberty of making another choice, was in a (hort 
niarried to Colonel Brett • 

While the E.arl of Macclesfield was profecutjing 
this affair, his wife was, on the 10th of January, 
1697-8, delivered of a fpn ; and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to cpnfider him as his own, left none 
any reafon to doubt of the fincerity of her declara- 
tion ; for he was his godfather, and gave him his 
own name, which was by his direction inferted in the 
regifter of St. Andrew's parifh in ijolborn, but un- 
fortunately left him to the care of his mother, whom, 
as fhe was now fet free from her huiband, he proba- 
bly, imagined likely to treat with great tsndernefc the 
child ,that had contributed to fo pleafing an eveitf. 

* This year was roade remarkable. by the diflblution of a mar- 
riage, folemni zed in the face of the church. Salmon's Review. 
. Xhe-faUpwir^g proteft is regiftered in the books of the Houfe 
of Lords. 

DifFentient. 
4 Becaufe we conceive that this is the fir ft bill of that nature 
that hath.paflbd, where there was not a divorce flrft obtained in 
the Spiritual Court 5 which we look upon as an ill precedent, 
^nd may be ^f (Jaogergus confequence in the future. 

Halifax. Rochester, 

it 
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It is not indeed eafy to difcover what motives could 
\>t found to over-balance that natural affe&ion of a 
parent, or what intereft could be promoted by negleft 
or cruelty. The dread of fhame or of poverty, by 
which fome wretches have been incited to abandon 
0r to murder (their children, cannot be fuppofed to 
have affe<Sled a woman who had proclaimed her crimes 
and folicited reproach, and on whom the clemency 
of the legiflature had undefervedly bellowed a for- 
tune, which would have been very little diminifhed 
by the expenees which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It was therefore not likely 
that (he would be wicked without temptation ; that 
Ihe would look upon her fon from his birth with a 
kind of refentment and abhorrence ; and, inftead of 
fupporring, aflifting, and defending him, delight to 
fee him ftruggling with mifery, or that Ihe would 
take every opportunity of aggravating his misfor- 
tunes, and obftru&ing his refources, and with an 
implacable and reftlefs cruelty continue her perfec- 
tion from the firft hour of his life to the laft. 

But whatever were her motives, no fooner was 
her fon born, than ihe difcovered a refolution of 
difowning him ; and in a very fhort time removed 
him from her fight, by. committing him to the care 
of a poor woman, whom fhe dire&ed to educate 
him as her own, and enjoined never to inform him 
ef his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour and to 
affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by the 
parliament, and di fawned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obfeurity, and launched upon the ocean 

of 
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of life; only that he might be fwaHowed by its . 
quickfands, or dafhed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infedfc others with 
the fame cruelty. As it was impoflible to avoid the 
inquiries which the curiofity or tendernefs of her 
relations made after her child, ihe was obliged to 
give fome account of the meafures Ihe had taken ; 
and her mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in ap- 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more crimi- 
nal contrivances, engaged to tranfa& with the nurfe, 
to pay her for her care, and to fuperintend the 
education of the child. 

In this charitable office fhe was affifted by his god* 
mother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while Ihe lived, always 
looked upon him with that tendernefs which the 
barbarity of his mother made peculiarly neceflary ; 
but her death, which happened in his tenth year, 
was another of the misfortunes of his childhood ; 
for though (he kindly endeavoured to alleviate his 
lofs by a legacy of three hundred pounds, yet, as 
he had none to profecute his claim, to fhelter him 
from opprefiion, or call in law to the affiftancc of 
juftice, her will was eluded by the executors,, and 
no. part of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The Lady Mafon ftill continued her care, and 
directed him to be placed at a fmall grammar- 
fchool near St. Alban's, where he was called by the 
name of his nurfe, without the leaft intimation that 
he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature,* and pafled 
through feveral of the claffes, with what rapidity 
or with what applaufe cannot now be known. . As 

he 
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Ire always fpokc with tefpttl of his mafter, it i* 
probable that the mean rank, in which he then 
appeared, did not hinder his genius from being 
diftiriguifhed, or his induftry from being rewarded ; 
and if in fo low a ftate he obtained diftintfion and 
fewards, it is not likely that they were gained but 
by genius and irtduffry. 

It is very reafonable to conje&urd, that his appli- 
cation Was equal to his abilities, becaufe his improve- 
ment was more than proportioned to the opportuni- 
ties which he enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that 
if his earlieft productions had been preferved, like 
t'hofe of happier ftudents, we might in fome have 
found vigorous Tallies of that fprightly humour 
which diftinguiflies The Author h be let i and in 
others flxong touches of that ardent imagination 
which painted the folemn fcenes of The Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his 
father the Earl Rivers was feized with a diftem- 
per,* ti'hich in a Ihort time put an end to his life *. 
He had frequently inquired after his fori, and had 
always been atfmfed with fallacious and evafive 
anfwers ; but, being now' in his own opinion on his 
death -bed, he thought it his duty to. provide for 
him among his other natural children, and there- 
fore demanded a pofitive account of him* with an 
importunity not to be diverted or denied. His 
mother, who could no longer refufe ajn anfwer, 
determined at leaft to give fuch as ftiould cut him 
off for ever from that happinefs which competence 
affords, and therefore declared that he was dead ; 
which is perhaps the firft inilance of a lye invented 

* He died Aug. iSth, 171a. R. 

by 
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by a mother to deprive her fon of a provifion which 
was defigned him by another, and which fhe could 
not expe6l herfelf, though he fhould lofe it. 

This was therefore an a& of wicked nefs \Hiich 
could not be defeated, becaufe it could not be fuf- 
pe&ed ; the Earl did not imagine there could exilfc 
in a human form a mother that would ruin her foil 
without enriching herfelf, and therefore beftowed 
upon fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother to 
intercept this provifion which had been intended 
him, prompted her in a fhort time to another 
project, a projeft worthy of fuch a difpofition. 
She endeavoured to rid herfelf from the danger ctf 
being at any time tnade known to him, by fending 
him fecretly to the American Plantations *. 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was counteracted, 
or by whofe interpolition fhe was induced to lay afide 
her defigfl, I know not ; it is not improbable that the 
Lady Mafon. might perfuade or compel her to deii'fir, 
or perhaps fhe could not eafily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in-fo cruel an a&ion ; for 
it may be conceived, that thofe, who had by a long 
gradation of giiilt hardened their hearts againft the 
fenfe of common wickednefs, would yet be fhocked 
at the defign of a mother to expofe her fon toflaveiy 
and want, to expofe him without intereft, and with* 
out provocation ; and Savage might on this occkfioh 
find protestors and advocates among thofe who had 
long traded in crimes, and whom cornpstfEon had 
never touched before. 

* Savage's Preface & bis Mifcdlanles. 

Being 
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Being hindered , by whatever means, from t$* 
flifhing him into another country, ihe formed food 
after a fcheme for burying him in poverty and 
obfcurity in his own ; and that his ftation of life*. 
if not the place of his reiidence, might keep him 
for ever at a diftance from her, (he ordered him 
to be placed with a fhoe-maker in Holborn, that, 
after the ufual time of trial, he might become his 
apprentice *. 

It is generally reported, that this project was for 
fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confefs ; nor 
was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an 
unexpe&ed difcovery determined him to quit his 
occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always treated 
him as her own fon, died ; and it was natural for 
him to take care of thofe effe&s which by. her death 
were, as he imagined, become his own ; he therefore 
went to her houfe, opened her boxes, and examined 
her papers, among which he found fome letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon> which informed 
him of his birth, and the reafons for which it was' 
concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
a right to {hare the affluence of his mother ; and 
therefore without fcruple applied to her as her fon, 
and made ufe of every art to awaken her tenclernefs, 
and attract her regard. But neither his letters, nor 
the interpofition of thofe friends which his merit or 
his diftrefs procured him, made any impreffion upon 

* Savage's Prefice to his Mifcellanie*. - ' 

her 
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her tnifid. She ftill refolved to negleA, thofcgh (he 
could no longer difown him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently foliated 
her to admit him to fee her : flie avoided him with 
the moft vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be 
excluded from her houfe, by whomfoevet he might 
be introduced, and what reafon foever he migl t 
give for entering it* 

Savage was at the fame time fo touched with the 
difcovery of his real mother, that it was his fre- 
quent pra&ice to walk in the dark evenings f for 
feveral hours before her door, in hopes of feeing 
her as fhe might come by accident to the window, 
or crofs her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his affiduity and tenderhefs were without 
efFedt, for he fcould neither foften her heart nor open 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmoft miferies 
. of want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the 
affe<5Hon of a mother* He was therefore obliged to 
feek fome other means of fuppfort \ and, having no 
profeffion,- became by heceffity an author* 

At this time the attention of all the literary world 
was engroffed by the Bangoriah controverfy, which 
filled the prefs with pamphlets, and the eoffee-houfes 
with difputants. Of this iubje&, as moft popular, 
he made choice for his firft attempt, and, without 
any other knowledge of the queftion th*n he had 
cafually colle&ed from converfation, published a 
poem againft the Bifhop *f. 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this performance, 
I know not ; it was probably loft amcli^ the innu- 

* Sec the Plain Dealer. 

f It was called " ?he Battle of tfee. Pamphlets*" Jt. 

Vou II. U xnerable 
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merable pamphlets to which that difpute gave 
occafion. Mr. Savage was himfelf in a little time 
afhamed of it, and endeavoured to fupprefs it, by 
deftroying all the copies that he could colledh 
' He then attempted a more gainful kind of writ- 
ing*, and in his eighteenth year offered to the ftage 
a comedy borrowed from a Spanifli plot, which was 
refufed by the players* and was therefore given by 
him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more intereft, 
m&de fome flight alterations, and brought it upon 
the ftage, "under the title of Woman's a Riddle -f~, 
but allowed the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a VeU 9 another comedy, 
borrowed likewife from the Spanifli, but with little 
better fuccefs than before ; for though it was received 
and a&ed, yet it appeared fo late in the year, that 
the author obtained no other advantage from it, 
than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele and 
Mr. Wilks, by whom he was pitied, carefled, and 
relieved. ' 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which conftituted 
Bis chara&er, promoted his intereft with the utmoft 
seal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, 
took all the opportunities of recommending him, 
and afferted, that " the inhumanity of his mother 
cc had given him a right to find every.gpod man his 
" father J." 

* Jacob's lives of the Dramatick Poets. Dr. J. 
f This play was printed firft in 8v» ; and afterwards in xzmo* 
the fifth edition. Dr. J. 
J Plain Dealer. Dr. J. 

Nor 
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Nor Was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence* of which he fometimetf 
related ah inftance too extraordinary to be omitted, 
«s it affords a very juft idea of his patron's character. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmoft importance, to come very early to his* 
houfe the next morning. Mr. Savage came; as he 
had prom i fed, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him* and ready to go out. 
What was intended, and whither they were to go,' 
Savage could not conje&ure, and was not willing to 
enquire ; but immediately feated himfelf with Sir 
Richard* The coachman was ordered to drive, and 
they hurried with the utmoft expedition to Hyde- 
Park Comer, where they flopped at a petty tavern, 
and retired to a private room. Sir Richard th^ri 
informed him, that he intended to publiih a pamph- 
let, and that he had defired him to come thither that 
he might write for him. They foon fat down to the 
work. Sir Richard di&ated, and Savage wrote, till 
the dinner that had been ordered was put upon the 
table. Savage was furprifed at the meannefs of the 
entertainment, and after fome hesitation ventured 
to aft: for wine, which Sir Richard 4 not without 
reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then' 
finifhed their dinner, and proceeded in their pamplu 
let, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his talk was over, and 
eipedted that Sir Richard would call for the reckon- 
ing, and'return home ; but his expe&ations deceived 
him, for Sir Richard told him that he was without 
money, and that the pamphlet muft be fold before 
the dinner could be paid for ; and Savage was there- 

v 2 fore 
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fore obliged to go and offer their new production 
for fale for twp guineas* which with fbme difficulty 
he obtained. Sir Richard then returned home* 
having retired that day only to avoid his creditors, 
and compofed the pamphlet only to discharge his 
reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another h& equally uncom- 
mon,- which, though it has no relation to his life, 
ought to be prefcrvfcd. Sir Richard Steele having 
one day invited to his houfe a great number of 
perfons of the firft quality, they were furprifed at 
the number of liveries which furrounded the table ; 
and after dinner, when wine and .'.mirth had fet 
them free from the obfervation of rigid ceremony, 
one of them enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch 
an expenfive train of domefticks could be confident 
with his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly eon- 
fefied, that they were fellows of whom . he would 
very willingly be rid. And being then afked why 
he did not difcharge them, declared that they, were 
bailiffs, .who had introduced themfelvcs with an 
execution, and whom, fince he could net fend 
them away, he had thought it convenient to em- 
bellifh with, liveries, that they might do him credit 
while they ftaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt difcharged their attendance, 
having obliged Sir Richard to promife that they 
fhould never again* find him graced with a retinue 
of the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality; and perhaps many of 
the misfortunes which the want of thofe virtues 

brought 
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brought upon him in the following parts of his life, 
'might be juftly imputed to fo unimproving an 
example. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He propofed to have eftablifhed 
him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and to have 
contra&ed a kind of alliance with him, by marry- 
ing him to a natural daughter, on wjhom he intended 
to beftow a thoufand pounds. But, though he was 
always lavifh of future bounties, he conduced his 
affairs in fuch a manner, that he was very feldooi 
able to keep his promtfes, or execute his own inten- 
tions ; and, as he was never able to raife the fum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the mean time he was officioufly informed, that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed hunt by which he was fo 
much exafpe rated, that he withdrew the allowance 
which he had paid him, and never afterwards 
.admitted him to his houfe. 

It is not' indeed, unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expofe himfelf to the malice of a tale- 
bearer;, for his patron had* many follies, which, as 
his difcernment eafily difcovered, his imagination 
might fometimes incit^ him to mention too ludU 
croufly. A little knowledge of the world is fuffi- 
cient to difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, in 
the wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or the heat of 
tranfient refentment, fpeak of their friends and 
benefa&ors with levity and contempt, though in 
their cooler moments they want neither fenfe of 
their kindnefs, nor reverence for their virtue ; the 
fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 

- v 3 than 
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than ingratitude. But Sir Richard muft Kkewifc 
be acquitted of feyerity, for who is there that car* 
patiently bear contempt from one whom he has 
relieved and fupported, whofe eftablifhment he has 
laboured, and whofe intereft he has promoted ? 

He was pow again abandoned to fortune without 
any dther friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, who, 
whatever were his abilities or fkill as an aftor, 
ideferyes at leaft to be remembered for his virtues *, 
which are not often to be found in the world, and 
perhaps lefs often in his profeffipn than in qtherst 
To be humane, generous, and candid, is a very 

* As it is a lofs to mankind when any good aftion is forgotten, 
I fhall infert another inftance of Mr. Wjjks's generofitjr, very 
little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at I)ublip, 
being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders, for which his friends designed him, left hi* 
own country, and came to London in queft of employment, 
but found his felicitations fruitlefs, and his neceffities every day 
more preffing. In this diftrefs he wrote a tragedy, and offered 
it to the players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his Jaft 
hopes defeated, and he had no other profpe£t than of the mo$ 
deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance 
jthough not perfect, at leaft worthy of fome reward, and there- 
fore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with fb 
much diligence, that the houfe afforded him a confiderable fum, 
with which he went to Leyden, applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
phyfick, and profecuted his defign with fo much (JiHgence and 
ifuccefs, that, when Dr. Boerhaave was defired by the Czarina 
to recommend proper perfons to introduce into Ruffia the prac- 
tice and fludy of phyfick, Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom 
he feledted. He had a confiderable pennon fettled on him at 
his arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at the Ruffian 
court. Dr. J. 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in Ruffia to Mr. Wilks is printed in 
Chctwood's Hiftory of the Stage. R. 
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lilgh degree of merit in any cafe, but thofe qualities 
deferve ftill greater praife, when they are found m 
that condition which makes almoft every other man, 
for whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, petu^ 
lant, felfifti, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whom calamity 
feldom complained without relief, he naturally took 
an unfortunate wit into his protection, and not only 
affifted him in any cafual diftreffes, but continued an 
«qual and fteady kindhefs to the time of his death. 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother * fifty pounds, and a promife of 
one hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of 
this unhappy man, that few promifes of any advan- 
tage to him were performed. His mother was in- 
fected, among otters, with the general madriefs of 
the South Sea traffick ; and, having been difap- 
pointed in her jexpe&ations, refufed to pay what 
perhaps nothing but the profpedt of fudden affluence 
prompted her to promife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendfliip 
of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently an affiduous 
frequenter of the theatres ; and in a fliort time the 
amufements of the ftage took fuch pofleffion of his 
mind, that he never was abfent from a play in 
feveral years. 

. This conftant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 

* " This," fays Dr. Johnfon, " I write upon the credit of the 
author of his life, which was publifhed in 1727 j" and was a 
imall pamphlet, intended to plead his caufe with the publick 
while under fentence of death " for the Murder of Mr. James 
Sinclair, at Robinfon's CofFee-houfe at Charing Croft, Price 6s. 
Roberts." C. 

U 4 of 
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of Mrs. Oldfleld, who was fo much pleafed with 
his conversation, and touched with his misfortunes, 
that {he allowed him a fettled penlion of fifty 
pounds a year, which was during her life regularly 
paid. 

That this aft of generality may receive its due 
praife, and that the good a&ions of Mrs, Oldfield 
may not be fullied by her general character, it 'is 
proper to mention what Mr. Savage often declared, 
in the flrongeft terms, that he never faw Her alone, 
or in any other place than behind the fcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to {hew his grati- 
tude in the moft decent manner, by wearing mourn- 
ing as for a mother 5 but did not celebrate her in 
elegies*, becaufe he knew that too great a profufion 
of praife would only have revived thofe faults which 
•his natural equity did not allow him to think lefs, 
becaufe they were committed by one who favoured 
him : but of which, though his virtue would not 
endeavour to palliate them, his-grafitude *would not 
fuffer him to prolong {he mgindry or 4iffufe the 
cenfure. 

In his Wanderer he has indeed taken an opportu- 
nity of mentioning her ;' but celebrates her not for 
her virtu?, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever denied her; this is the only encomium with 
which he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps 
he has even in this been too lavifti of his praife. 
He feems to have- thought, that never to mention 
his benpfa&refs would haye an appearance of ingra- 

* Cljetwood, however, has printed a Poem on her death; 
which be afcribes to Mr. Savage, See Hifttry of the Stage* 
p 206. II. . 

titude* 
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tkude, though to have dedicated any particular per- 
formance to her memory would only have betrayed 
an officious partiality, that, without exalting her 
cbara&er, would have depreffed his' own* 

He had fonietimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit; on which occafions he 
often Received uncommon marks of regard and com- 
paffion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorfet, 
that it was jufl to conjider him as an injured noble-* 
man, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, withput folicitation, to 
take every opportunity of fupporting him by their 
countenance and patropage. But he had generally 
the mortification to hear that the whole intereft of 
his mother was employed to fruftrate his applica* 
tions, and that Ihe nev?r left any expedient untried, 
by which he might be cut off from the poffibility of 
fupporting life. The fame difpofition (he endea- 
voured to diffufe among all thofc over whom nature 
or fortune gave her any influei}ce, and indeed fuc- 
ceeded top well in feer defign : but could not always 
propagate her effrontery with her cruelty; for, fome 
of thofe, whom fhe incited againfl: him, were afhamed 
pf their owp conduct, aqd Rafted of that relief which 
they never g^ve him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcrirrjinately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the humanity of one lady, whofe name I am 
now unable to recolleft, and to whom therefore I 
cannot p^y the praifes which Ihe deferves for having 
a&edwell in oppqfttion to influence, precept, and 
' example. 

The 
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The punishment which our laws infliA upon thofe 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor 
has its juftice ever been contefted •, but, if they 
cleferve death who deftroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be fevere enough for her who forbears to 
deftroy him only to inflift fharper miferies upon 
him; who prolongs his life only to make him 
miforable ; and who expofes him, without care and 
without pity, to the malice of oppreffion, the ca-p 
prices of chance, and the temptations of poverty ; 
who rejoices to fee him overwhelmed with calami- 
ties; and, when his own induftry, or the charity of 
others, has enabled him to rife • for a fhort time 
above his miferies, plunges him again into his 
former diftrefs ! 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording him 
any conftant fupply, and the profpeft of improving 
his fortune by enlarging his acquaintance neceffarily 
leading him to places of expence, he found it necef- 
fary * to endeavour once more, at dramatick poetry, 
for which he was now better qualified by a more 
cxtenfive knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been unfuccefsful in comedy, though rather 
for want of opportunities than genius, he refolved 
now to try whether he fliquld not be more fortunate 
in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The ftory which he cfiofe for the fubjedt, was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory well adapted 
4o the liage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the prefent age to admit properly the 
fi&ions neceffary to complete the plan; for the 

* In 1724. 

mind, 
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mind, '"which naturally loves trath, is always moft 
offended with the violations of thofe truths of which 
we are moft certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe 
fe&s moft certain, which approach neareft to. our 
pwn time. 

Out -6F this ftory he formed a tragedy, wfcfch, if 
the circumftances in which he wrote it be confidered, 
parill afford at once an uncommon proof of ftrength 
of genius, and evennefs of mind, of a ferenity not 
to be ruffled, and an imagination not to be fup^ 
prefled. 

Puripg a confiderable part of the time in which 
he was employed upon this performance, he was 
.without lodging, and often without meat ; nor had 
he any other conveniences for ftudy than the fields 
.or the ftreets allowed him; there he ufed to walk 
and fbrm his fpeeches, and afterwards ftep into a 
fhop, beg for a few moments the ufe of the pen and 
ink, and write down what he had compofed upon 
paper which he had picked up by accident. 

. ' If the performance of a writer thus diftrefled is 
pot perfoA, its faults ought furely to be imputed to 
a caijife very different from want of genius, and muft 
rather excite pity than provoke cenfure. 

But when pnder thefe difcouragements the tragedy 

. wasfinifhed, there yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it <?n the ftage, an undertaking, which, to 
an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexa- 
tious and difgufting ; for, having little intereft or 
jreputatioii, he was obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly 
£0 the players, and admit, with whatever relu&ance, 
the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he always con- 
fidered as the difgrace of his performance. 

He 
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He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of a 
very different clafs, from whole fricndfhip he received 
great afliftance onmanyoccafions, and whom he never 
mentioned but with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. 
He had been for fome time diftinguifhed by him 
with very particular kindnefs, and on this occafion 
it was natural to apply to him as an author of an 
eftablifhed character. He therefore fent this tragedy 
to him, with a (hort copy of verfes *, in which he 
defired his corredHon. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity 
and pblitenefs are generally known, readily complied 
with his requeft ; but as he is remarkable for Angu- 
larity of fentiment, and bold experiments in language, 
Mr. Savage did not think his play much improved 
by his innovation, and had even at that time the 
courage to rejecft feveral paffages which he could 
not approve ; and, what is foil more laudable, 
Mr. Hill had the generofity not to refent the 
negledt of his alterations, but wrote the prologue 
and epilogue, in which he touches on the circum- 
ftances of the author with great tendernefs. 

After all thefe obftrudlions and compliances, he 
Was only able to bring his play upon the ftage in 
the fummer, when the chief aftors had retired, 
and the reft were in pofleffion of the houfe for 
their own advantage. Among thefe, Mr. Savage 
was admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury -f, by which he gained no great reputation, 

* Printed in the late Colle&ion of his Poem*. 

f It was a&ed only three nights, the firft on June ia, 17*3. 
When the houfe opened for the winter feafon it was once more, 
performed, for the author's benefit, 0$. a< R. 

the 
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the theatre being a province for which nature feems 
not to have defigned him ; for neither his voice, 
look, nor gefture, were fuch as were expected on . 
the ftagc; and he was fo much afhamed of having 
been reduced to appear as a player, that he always 
blotted out his name from the lift, when a copy of 
his tragedy was to be fhewn to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
fuccefsful ; for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mifts which po- 
verty and Cibber had been able to fpread over it, 
procured him the notice and efteem of many per* 
fons eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their 
wit. 

Of this play, a&ed, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a very large fum, 
having been never mafter of fo much before. 

In the Dedication *, for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellences of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life fee 
his friends about to read without fnatching the play 
out of their hands. The generality of Mr. Hill 
did not end on this occafion ; for afterwards, when 
Mr. Savage's neceflities returned, he encouraged a 
fubfeription to a Mifcellany of Poems in a very 
extraordinary manner, by piiblifhing his ftory in The 
Plain Dealer, with fome affe&ing lines, which he 

* To Herbert Tryft, Efq. of Herefordikire. Dr. J. 

•aflerts 
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afferts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon the 
treatment received by him from his mother, but of 
which he was himfelf the author, as Mr. Savage 
afterwards declared. Thefe lines, and the paper* 
in which they were inferted, had a very powerful 
effedl upon all but his mother, whom, by making 
her cruelty more publick, they only hardened in 
her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcription to 
the Mifcellany, but furniflied likewife the greateft 
part of the Poems of which it is compofed, and 
particularly Tbe Happy Man> which he publilhed as 
afpccimen. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe papers 
fhould influence to patronife merit in diftrefs, with- 
out any other folicitation, were dire&ed to be left at 
Button's coffee-houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thither 
a few days afterwards, without expe&ation of any 
efFeft from his propofal, found to his furprife feventy 
guineas <f* 9 which had been fent him in confequence 
of the compaflion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic 
reprefentation. 

* The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, written by Mi\ 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Savage called tbe two contending 
powers of light and darknefs. They wrote by turns each fix 
Eflays ; and the character of the work was obferved regularly to 
life in Mr, Hill's week, and fall in Mr. Bond's. Dr. J. 

f The names of thofe who fo generoufly contributed to his 
relief, having been mentioned in a former account, ought not 
to be omitted here. They were the Dutchefs of Cleveland, Lady 
Cheyney, Lady Caftlemain, Lady Grower, Lady Lechmere, the 
Duchefs Dowager and Duchefs of Rutland, Lady Strafford, the 
Countefs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Flower, Mrs. Sofuel 
Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainfborough, Lord MUfingtoD, 
Mr. John Savage. Dr. J, 

To 
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To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in which 
he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very- 
uncommon ftrain of humour, and with a gaiety of 
imagination, which. the fuccefs of his fubfeription 
probably produced. 

The Dedication is addrefied to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he flatters without refervc, 
and, to confefs the truth, with very little art *. The 
fame obfervation may be extended to all his dedica- 
tions : his compliments are con ft rained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the 
decency of introdu&ion : he feems to have written 
his panegyricks for the perufal only of his patrons, 
and to imagine that he had no other tafk than to 
pafnper them with praifes however grofs, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, without 
the affiftance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the King furniftied 
a general fubjedt for a poetical conteft, in which 

* This the following extract from it will prove : 
— " Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 
" your wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no longer 
" remains a doubt whether your feat have ftrength of mind in 
" proportion to their fweetnefs. There is fomething in your 
€t verfes as diftinguifhed as your air. — They are as ftrong as truth, 
ft as deep as reafon, as clear as innocence, and as fmooth as 
" beauty. — They contain a namelefs and peculiar mixture of 
" force and grace, which is atpnee fo movingly ferene, and fo 
€t majeftically lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where 
'* but in your eyes and in your writings. 

" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
€€ flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your 
" Ladyfhip, becaufe there is fcarcc a poffibility that I mould 
" fay more than I believe, when I am fpeaking of your excel* 
"lence." Dr. J. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Saragc engaged, and is allowed to havfc ciftried 
the prize o£ honour from his competitors : but I 
know not whether he gained by his performance 
any other advantage than the increafe of his reputa- 
tion ; though it muft certainly have been with far- 
ther views that he prevailed upon himfelf to attempt 
a fpecies of Writing, of which all the topicks had 
been long before exhaufted, and which was made at 
once difficult by the multitudes that had failed in it, 
and thofe that had fucceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very diftrefsful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangered 
by an event, of which it is not yet determined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a 
calamity. 

On the 20th of November^ 1727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he 
might purfue his ftudies with lefs interruption,- with 
an intent to difcharge another lodging which he had ' 
in Weftminfter ; and accidentally meeting two gen- 
tlemen his acquaintances, whofe names wefe Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them to a 
neighbouring coffee-houfe, and fat drinking till it 
.was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage's life 
any part of his character to be the firft of the com- 
pany that defired to feparate. He would willingly 
have gone to bed in the fame houfe ; but there was 
not room for the whole company, and therefore they 
agreed to ramble about the ftreets, and divert them- 
felves with fuch amufements as fhould offer them- 
felves till morning. 

In 
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In this walk they happened unluckily to difcorer a 
light in Robinfon's coffee-houfe near Charing-crofs, 
and therefore went in. Merchant with fome rudenefs 
demanded a room, and was told that there was a good 
fire in the next parlour, which the company were 
about to leave, being then paying their reckoning. 
Merchant, not fatisfied with this anfwer, rufhed into 
the room, and was followed by his companions. He 
then petulantly placed himfelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down . the table, - 
This produced a quarrel, fwords were drawn on both, 
fides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
having wounded likewife a maid that held him, 
forced his way with Merchant out of the houfe ; but 
being intimidated and confufed, without refolution 
either to fly orftay, they were taken in a back-court 
by one of the company, and fome foldiers, whom he 
had called to his aflSftance. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they were 
in the morning carried before three juftices, who 
committed them to the gatehoufe, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the 
fame day, they were removed in the night to New- 
gate, where they were however treated with fome 
diftin&ion, exempted from the ignominy of chains, 
and confined, not among the common criminals, 
but in the prefs-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unufual manner ; and the publick 
appeared to intereft itfelf as in a caufe of general 
concern. The witneflcs againft Mr. Savage andihis 
friends were, the woman who kept the houfe* which 
was a houfe of ill fame, and her maid, the men who 
Vol. II. X were 
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were in the room with Mr, Sinclair, and a woman of 
the town, who had been drinking with them, and 
with whom one of them had been feen in bed. They 
fwore in general, that Merchant gave the provocation, 
which Savage and Gregory drew their fwords tojuf- 
tify ; that Savage drew fir ft, and that he ftabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a pofture of defence, or 
while Gregory commanded his fword ; that after he 
had given the thruft he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but that the maid clung round him, andoneof 
the company endeavoured to detain him, from whom 
he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was 
afterwards taken in a court. 

There was fome difference in their depofitions; 
one did not fee Savage give the wound, another faw 
it given when Sinclair held his point towards the 
ground ; and the woman of the town aflerted, that 
fhe did not fee Sinclair's fword at all : this difference 
however was very far from amounting to inconfift- 
ency ; but it was fufficient to (hew, that the hurry 
of the difpute was fuch, that it was not eafy to dif- 
cover the truth with relation to particular circum- 
ftances, and that therefore fome deductions were to 
be made from the credibility of the teftimonies. 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage : nor did 
Savage at his trial deny the fa&, but endeavoured 
partly to extenuate it, by urging the fuddennefs of 
the whole aftion, and the impoffibility of any ill de- 
fign, or premeditated malice ; and partly to juftify 
it by the neceffity of felf-defence, and the hazard of 
his own life, if he had loft that opportunity of giving 
the thruft: he obferved, that neither reafon nor 

law 
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Uw obliged a man to wait for the blow. which was 
threatened, and which, if he fhould fuffer it, he might 
never be able to return ; that it was always, allowable 
to prevent ah aflault, and to preferve life by taking 
away that of the adverfary by whom it was endan- 
gered.. 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to efcape, he declared, that it was not his de- 
fign to fly from juftice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and feverities of a prifon ; and that he 
intended to have appeared at the bar without com- 1 
pulfion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was. heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the moft attentive and refpe&ful filence : thofe 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applaufe could not be refufed him ; and thofe 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities. 

. The witneffes which appeared againft him were 
proved to be perfons of charadlers which did not en- 
title them to much credit ; a common ftrumpet, a 
woman by whom ftrumpets were entertained, and a 
jnan by whom they were fupported: and the character 
of Savage was by feveral perfons of diftin&ion aflerted 
to be that of a modeft inofFenfive man, not inclined 
to broils or to infolence, and who had, to that 
time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr.' Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his ufual 
infolence and feverity, and when he had fummed up 
x a the 
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the evidence, endeavoured to exafperate the jury ; 
as Mr. Savage ufed to relate it, with this eloquent 
harangue: 

4 Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confidertbat 
' Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater 
4 man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he 

* wears very fine clot ties, much finer clothes than you 

* or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abundance 
4 of money in his pocket, much more money than you 
4 or I, gentlemen of the jury ; bur, gentlemen of the 
4 jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen of the 
€ jury, that Mr. Savage fhould therefore kill you or 
1 me, gentlemen of the jury ?* 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mifrepre- 
fertted, and the men who were to decide his fate in- 
cited againft him by invidious comparifons, refolutely 
aflerted* that his caufe was not candidly explained! 
and began to recapitulate what he had before faid with 
regard to his condition) and the neceffity of endea- 
vouring to efcape the expences of imprifonment ; bot 
the judge having ordered him to be iilent, and re- 
peated his orders without effeft, commanded that he 
fliould be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge* that 
good chara&ers were of no weight againft pofitive 
evidence, though they might turn the fcale where it 
was doubtful ; and that though, when two men at- 
tack each other, the death of either is only man* 
flaughter ; but where one is the aggreflbr, as in the 
Cafe before them, and, in purfuance of his firft attack, 
kills the other, the law fuppofes the a&ion, how- 
ever fudden, to be malicious. They then deliberated 
Upon their verdift* and determined that Mr. Savage 

and 
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and Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder; and 
Mr. Merchant, who had no fword, only of man- 
slaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lafted eight 
"hours, Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were con- 
duced back to prifon, where they were more clofely 
confined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight : 
four days afterwards they were fent back to the court 
to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mr. Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory, the 
following fpeech : 

" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any .thing 
*f by way of defence or vindication ; nor can we ex- 
€S pe<5l from your Lordfhips, in this court, but the 
*' fentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
4 c pronounce againft men of our calamitous condition. 
*' — But we are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men, 
' c and out of this feat of rigorous juftice, you are 
*' fufceptive of the tender paffions, and too humane 
■ " not to commiferate the unhappy fituation of thofe, 
*' whom the law fometimes perhaps— rcxa&s— from 
" you to pronounce upon. No doubt you diftinguifli 
" between offences which arife out of premeditation, 
" and a difpofition habituated to vice or immorality, 
" and tranfgreffions, which are the unhappy and 
•** unforefeen effects of cafual abfence of reafofl, and 
€i fudden impulfe of paffion : we therefore hope you 
" will contribute all you can to an extenfion of that 
*' mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
c * pleafed to fhew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing fa&s 
** as fworn againft us by the evidence) has led us 
V into this our calamity. I hope this will not be 
\ f f pnftrued as if we meant to reflect upon that gen- 

x 3 *' tleman, 
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ff tleman, or remove any thing from us upon him, 
" or that we repine the more at our fate, becaufe he 
" has no participation of it : No, my Lord ! For my 

part, I declare nothing could more foften my 

grief, than to be without any companion in fo 
?' great a misfortune *. ?? 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the Crown, which was very earneftly 
folicited' by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the ftory may obtain belief, was obftrufted 
on]y by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againft him, fhe made ufe 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpofe which it was made to ferve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had difcovered his birth, had an inceflant 
defire to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in publick, and refufed him admiffion into her 
houfe. One evening walking, as it was his cuftom, 
in the ftreet that fhe inhabited, he faw the door of 
her houfe by accident open ; he entered it, and, find- 
ing no perfon in thepaflage to hinder him, went up 
ftairs to falute her. She difcovered him before he 
pould enter her chamber, alarmed the family with the 
jnoft diftrefsful outcries, and, when fhe had by her 
fcreams gathered them about her, ordered them to 
drive out of the houfe that villain, who had forced 
himfelf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the moft fubmiffive 
tendernefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter fo 
(Jeteftable an accufation, thought it prudent to re- 

* Mu Savage's Lift. 

tire; 
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tire ; and, I believe, never attempted afterwards to 
(peak to her. 

But, {hocked as he was with her falfehood and 
her cruelty, he imagined that fhe intended no other 
ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf free from his em-' 
braces and folicitations, and was very far from 
fufpe&ing that (he would treafure it in her memory 
as an inflxument of future wickednefs, or that (he 
would'endeavour f6r this fictitious affault to deprive 
him of his life. 

But when the Queen was folicited for his pardon, 
and informed of the fevere treatment which he had 
fuffered from his judge, fhe anfwered, that, how- 
ever unjuftifiable might be the manner of his trial, 
or whatever extenuation the adlion for which he was 
condemned might admit, Ihecould notthink that man 
a proper object of the King's mercy, who had been 
capable of entering his mother's houfe in the night, 
with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been trans- 
mitted to the Queen ; whether fhe that invented had 
the front to relate it; whether ftie found any one 
weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to con- 
cur with her in her hateful defign ; I know not : but 
methods had been taken to perfuade the Queen fo 
ftrongly of the truth of it, that (he for a long time 
refufed to hear any one of thofe who petitioned for 
his life. 

Thus had Savage perilhed by the evidence of a 
bawd, aftriimpet, and his mother, had not juftice 
and compaflion procured him an advocate of rank too 
great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too emi- 
nent to be heard without being believed. His nerit 
x 4 and 
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and his calamities happened to reach the car of .the 
Countefs of Hertford, who engaged in his fupport 
with all the tendernefs that is excited by pity, and all 
the zeal which is kindled by generality ; and, de- 
manding an audience of the Queen, laid before her 
the whole feries of his mother's cruelty, expofed the 
improbability of an accufation by which he wa$ 
charged with an intent to commit a murder that could 
produce no advantage, and foon convinced her ho\$ 
little his former conduct could deferve to be mo- 
tioned as a reafon for extraordinary fe verity* 

The interpofition of this Lady was fo fuccefsfiil f 
that he was foon after admitted to bail, and, on thq 
^th'of March, 1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives his mo- 
ther could perfecute him in a manner fo outrageous 
and implacable ; for what reafop (he could employ 
all the arts of malice, and all the fnares of calumny, 
to take away the life of her own fon, of a fon whq 
never injyred her, who was never fupported by het 
expence, nor qbftru&ed any profpecft of plcafure or 
advantage : why (he would endeavour to deflroy hirn 
by a lye — a lye which could not gain credit, but muft 
vani(h of itfelf aj: the firft moment of examination, 
and of which only this can be faid to make it pro- 
bable, that it may be obferved from her conduct, 
that the moft execrable crimes are fometimes com- 
mitted without apparent temptation. 

This mother is (till alive f, and may perhaps even 
ypt, though her malice was fo often defeated, enjoy 

* She died Oa. 11, 1753, at her ifltife in Old Bond Street, 
• p^ed above fourfcore.' &. *" ; " '" ' \ 
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the pleafure of refle&ing, that the life which fiie 
often endeavoured to deftroy, was at leaft Shortened 
by her maternal offices ; that though flie 'could not 
tranfport her fon to the plantations, bury him in the 
fhop of a mechanic, or haften the hand of the pub-? 
. lick executioner, Ihe has yet had the fatisfadfton of 
imbittering all his hours, and forcing him into exi- 
gences that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means neceffary to aggravate the enor*r 

inity of this woman's conduit, by placing it inoppo* 

fition to that of the countefs of Hertford ; no one 

.can fail to obferve how much more amiable it is 

ttp relieve, than to opprefs, and to refcue inno-r 

£encc from deftrudlion, than to deftroy without an 

-ffljury. 

»:.- Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his trial, 
•and: the tjme in which he lay under fentence of death, 
fjehaved with great firmnefs and equality of mind, 
find confirmed by his fortitude the efteemofthofe 
- 3who'before admired him for his abilities *. The 
: peculiar circumftances of his life were made more 
-jgencrally known by a ihort account -^, which was 

* It appears that during his confinement he wrote a letter to 
Jus mother, which he fent to Theophilus Cibber, that It might 
)be transmitted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. In his 
letter to Cibber he fays — '? As to death, I am eafy, and dare 
rneet it like a man — all that touches me is the concern of my 
friends, and a reconcilement with my mother — I cannot exprefs 
Ihe agony I felt wfeen I wrote the letter to her — if you can find 
any decent excufe for {hewing it tp Mrs. Oldfield, do ; for J 
would have all my friends (and that admirable lady in particular) 
be fatisfi«d I have done my duty towards it — Dr. Young to-day 
fcnt roe a letter, moij paflionately kind. " R. 

-J- Written by Mr. Beckingham and another gentleman. Dr. J. 

- ther\ 
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then publifhed, and of which feveral thoufands were' 
in a few weeks difperfed over the nation : and the 
compaflion of mankind operated fo powerfully in his 
favour, that he was enabled, by frequent prefents, 
not only to fupport himfelf, but to affift Mr. 
Gregory in prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and 
releafed, he found the number of his friends not 
leflened. 

The nature of the a& for which he had been tried 
was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidences which ap- 
peared againft him, the character of the man was not 
unexceptionable, that of the woman notorioufly in- 
famous ; fhe, whofe teftimony chiefly influenced the 
jury to condemn him, afterwards retraced her afler- 
tions. He always himfelf denied that he was drunk,- 
as had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who 
is now (1744) Collector of Antigua, is faid to de- 
clare him far lefs criminal than he was imagined, 
even by fome who favoured him ; and Page himfelf- 
afterwards confcfled, that he had treated him with 
uncommon rigour. When all thefe particulars are 
rated together, perhaps the memory of Savage may 
not be much fullied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met 
in the ftreet the woman who had fworn with fo much 
malignity againft him. " She informed him, that fhe 
was in diftrefs, and, with a degree of confidence not 
eafily attainable, defired him to relieve her. Hfe, in- 
ftead of infulting her mifery, and taking pleafure in 
the calamities of one who had brought his life into 
danger, reproved her gently for her perjury; and 
changing the only guinea that he had, divided it 
equally between her and himfelf* 

This 
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This is an a&ion which in feme ages would have 
made a faint, and perhaps in others a hero, and 
which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, muft 
be allowed to be an inftance of uncommon gene- 
rofity, an a<ft of complicated virtue ; by which he 
at once relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and 
forgave an enemy ; by which he at once remitted the 
ftrongeft provocations, and exercifed the moft ardent 
charity. 

Compaffion was indeed the diftinguifhing quality 
of Savage ; he never appeared inclined to take ad- 
vantage of weaknefs, to attack the defencelefs, ( or 
to prefs upon the falling : whoever was diftreffed, 
was certain at leaft of his good wifhes ; and when 
he could give no afliftance to extricate them, from 
misfortunes, he endeavoured to footh them by fym- 
pathy and tendernefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by the fight 
of mifery, he was fometimes obftinate in his refent- 
mefit, and did not quickly lofe the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued to fpeak with anger 
of the infolence and partiality of Page, and a fliort 
time before his death revenged it by a fatire *• 

It is natural to enquire in what terras Mr. Savage 
fpoke of this fatal a&ion, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no neceffity of ufing any art to fet 
his condudl in the faireft light. He was not willing 
to dwell upon it ; and, if he tranfiently mentioned k, 
appeared neither to confider himfelf as a murderer, 
por as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood "f% 

* Printed in the late colle&ion. 

f In one of his letters he ftyles it il a fatal quarrel, but too 
^rell known." Dr. J. 

How 
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How muck and how long he regretted it, appeared 
in a poem which h$ publilhed many years after- 
wards/ On occafion of a copy of verfes, in which 
the failings of good men were recounted, and in 
which the author had endeavoured to illuftrate his 
pofition, that M the beft may fometimes deviate from 
" virtue," by an inftance of murder committed by 
Savage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, that 
it was no veryjuft reprefentation of a good man, to 
fiippofe him liable to drunkennefs, and difpofed in 
his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, $s before, 
without any other fupport than accidejita^ favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him \ founds by 
which he was fometimes very liberally fupplied* $nd 
which at other times were fuddenly flopped ; fo that 
he fpent his life between want and plenty ; or, what 
was yet worfe, between beggary and extravagance ; 
for, as whatever he received was the gift of chance, 
which might as well favour him at one time as another* 
he was tempted to fquanderwhat he had, becaufehc 
always hoped to be immediately fupplied* 

Another caufe of his profufion was the abfurd 
kindnefs of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and 
habituating him to pleafures which he eould not 
afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himfelf, though he purchafed the luxury of a fingle 
pight by the anguifh of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of thefe inconveniences determined 
bitn to endeavour after fome fettled income, which, 
paving long found fubmiflion and intreaties fruitlefs^ 
he attempted t9 extort from his mother ]by rougher 

.-'""'"• method^ 
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methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, loft 
that tendernefs for her, which the whole feries of 
her cruelty had not been able wholly to reprefs, till 
he found, by the efforts which flie made for his de- 
finition, that fhe was not content with refuting to 
aflift him, and being neutral in his ftruggles with, 
poverty, but was ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes ; and that ihe was to 
be confidered as an enemy implacably malicious, 
whom nothing but his blood could fatisfy. He there- 
fore threatened to harafs her with lampoons, and to 
publifh a copious narrative of her conduiSl, unlefe 
ihe confented to purchafe an exemption from infamy 
by allowing him a person. 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether fhame 
ftill furvived, though virtue was extinft, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herfdf, and 
imagined that fome of the darts which fatire might 
point at her would glance upon them ; Lord Tyr- 
connel, whatever were his motives, upon his pro- 
mife to lay afidc his defign of expofing the cruelty 
of his mother, received him into his family, treated 
him as his equal, and engaged to allow him a pen- 
fion of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life; 
and for fome time he had no reafon to complain of 
fortune; his appearance was fplendid, his expences 
large, and his acquaintance extenfive. He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to be thought mea 
of genius, and carefledby all who valued themfelves 
upon a refined tafte. To admire Mr Savage, was 
a proof of difcernment ; and to be acquainted with 
ium # was a title to poetical reputation. His prefence 

was 
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was fufficient to make any place of publick enter- 
tainment popular ; and his approbation and example 
conftituted the fafhion. So powerful is genius, when 
it is invefted with the glitter of affluence ! Men wil- 
lingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to 
merit, and are pleafed when they have an opportu- 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity, and pracSfcifing 
their duty. 

This interval of profperity furnifhed him with 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its higheft gra- 
dations to its low^ft ; and, had he afterwards applied 
to dramatick poetry, he would perhaps not have had 
many fuperiors ; for, as he never fuffered any fcene 
to pafs before his eyes without notice, he had trea- 
fured in his mind all the different combinations of 
paffions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and 
virtue, which diftinguifh one character from another; 
and, as his conception was ftrong, his expreffions 
were clear, he eafily received impreffions from obje&s, 
and very forcibly trafmitted them to others. 

Of his exa& obfervations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greateft 
names, in a fmall pamphlet, called The Author to be 
let *, where he introduces Ifcariot Hackney, a 
proftitute fcribbler, giving an account of his birth, 
his education, his difpolition, and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction 
are related many fecret hiftories of the petty writers 
of that time, but fometimes mixed with ungenerous 
rcfle&ions on their birth, their circumftances, or 

* Printed in his Works, vol. II, p. 231. 

thofe 
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thofe of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that 
fome paflages are fuch as Ifcariot Hackney might 
himfelf have produced. 

He was accufed likewife of living in an appear- 

.ance of friendfhip with fome whom he fatirifed, and 
of making ufe of the confidence which tie gained by 

.a feeming kindnefs, to difcover failings and expofe 
them : it muft be confefled, that Mr, Savage's efteem 

.was no very certain pofleffion, and that he would 
lampoon at one time thofe whom he had praifed at 

, another. - 

It may be alleged, that the fame man may change 

• his principles ; and. that he who was once defervedly 
commended may be afterwards fatirifed with equal 
juftice ; or, that the poet was dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick 
which he had too haftily beftowed ; and that, as a 
falfe fatire ought to be recanted, for the fake of him 

, whofe reputation may be injured, falfe praife ought 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftin&ion between 
vice and virtue fhould be loft, left a bad man ihould 
be trufted upon the credit of his encomiaft, or left 
others fhould endeavour to obtain the like praifes by 
the fame meaps. >• 

But thpugh thefe excufes may be often plaufible, 

, and fometimes juft, they arc very feldom fatisfa&ory 
to mankind ; and the writer who is not conftant to 
his fubjedt, quickly finks into contempt, his fatire 

. lofes its fprce, and his panegyrick its value; and he 
is only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and as a 
calumniator at another. 

% To 
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. To avoid thefe imputations, it is only necefl&ry to. 
follow the rules of virtue, and to preferve an unvaried 
regard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly pofV 
~iible that a man, however cautious, may be fometimes. 
deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or bjrfalfe. 
evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not be frequent; 
and it will be allowed, that the name. of an author. 
would never have been made contemptible, had no. 
man ever faid what he did not think, or milled others 
but when he was himfelf deceived. 

The Author to be let was firft publifbed in a (ingle 
pamphlet, and afterwards inferted in a colle&ion of 
pieces relating to theDunciad, which were addrefled 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a dedi- 
cation * which he was prevailed upon tofign, though. 
he did not write it, and in which there are fome po-. 
iitions, that the true author would perhaps not have 
piibliflied under his own name, and on. which Mr. 
Savage afterwards refle&ed with no great fatisfa&ion ; 
the enumeration of the bad effeifts of the .uncon^ 
trouled freedom of the prefs, and the aflertion that 
the liberties taken by the writers of Journals with 
u their fuperiors were exorbitant and unjuftifiable,*\ 
very ill became men, who have themfelyes pot always 
ftewn the exa&eft regard to the laws of fubordination 
in their writings, and who have often fatirifed thofe* 
that at* leaft thought, themfelves their fuperiors, as 
they were eminent for their hereditary rank, and 
employed in the higheft offices pf the kingdom. But • 
this is only an inffance of that "partiality which almoft 
every man indulges with regard tQ himfelf: the 
liberty of the pfefs*is albleliifig when we are inclined 

„ - * Sec his Works, Jol, II. p. %y& 

' " " to 
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t6 write againft others, and a calamity when we find, 
ourfelves overborne by the multitude of our aflailantsj 
as the power of the crowft is always thought too] 
great by thofe who fuflfer by its influence, and too] 
little by thofe in whofe favour it is exerted ; and a 
ftanding army is generally accounted neceflary by 
thofe who command, and dangerous ancl oppreffive 
by thofe who fupport it, 

*■ Mr. Savage was likcwife very far from believing 
that the letters annexed to each fpecies of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was diredled to afiert, " fet 
9i down at random ;" for when he was charged by 
one of his friends with putting his name to fuch an 
improbability, he had no ether anfwer to make than' 
that " he did not think of it ;" and his friend had 
too much tendernefs to reply, that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what he thought, was that of , 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is falfe in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I obferve the impartiality 
which I recommend, by declaring what Savage 
aflerted, that the account of the circumftanqes 
which attended the publication of the Dunciad, 
however ftrange and improbable, was exa&ly true* 

The publication of this piece at this time raifed 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among 
thofe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom 
he was conlidered as a kind of confederate, and 
^vhom he was fufpedled of fupplying with private 
intelligence and fecret in&dents : fo that the igno- 
miny of an infornaer was vfcled to the terror of a 
fatirift. ;> • 

Vol. I|. <" Y * Tha* 
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That he was not altogether free from literary hy- 
pocrify, and that he fometimes fpoke one thing and 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; becaufc he him- 
felf confefled, that, when he lived in great fami- 
liarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram * againft 
him. 

Mr. Savage, however, fet all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friend* 
ihip of Mr, Pope cheaply purchafed by being ex- 
pofecl to their cenfure and their hatred ; nor had he 
any reafon to repent of the preference, for he found 
Mr. Pope a fteady and unalienable friend almoft to 
the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithftanding his avowed 
neutrality with regard to party, he published a 
panegyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he 
was rewarded by him with twenty guineas ; a fum 
not very large, if either the excellence of the per- 
formance, or the affluence of the patron, be confi- 
dered ; but greater than he afterwards obtained from 
a perfon of yet higher rank, and more defirous in 
appearance of being diftinguifhcd as a patron of 
literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduit of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in converfation mentioned 

* This epigram was, I believe, never published. 

u Should Dennis publifli you had ftabb'd your brother, 

Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch d your mother; 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
' Too dull for laughter, For. reply too mad ? 

On one fo poor you cannot take the law, 

• 'On one fo old your fword you" {corn to draw* 

Uncag'd then, let the harmleis raonfter rage, 

* Secure in dulnefc, madnefv want, • and age," Dr. J. 

him 
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him fometimes with acrimony, and generally with 
contempt ; as he- was one of thofe who were always 
jpealous in ! their affettibns of the juftice of the late 
oppofitioi*, jealous of the rights of the pcopje, and 
alarmed by the long-continued triumph of the 
court ; it was natural to a(k him what could induce 
him jo employ his poetry in pfaife of that man who 
was, in his opinion, an enpiiiy to liberty, and an 
oppreffor of his country i He alleged, that he was 
then dependent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who wa& 
an implicit follower of the miniftry ; and that* 
being enjoined by Mm, not without menaces, to 
write in praife of his leader, he had not refolution 
fufficient to facrifice the pleafure of affluence to 
i£at o£ integrity. 

On this* and on many other occafions, he was 
ready to. lament the roifery of. living at the tables of 
other men, which Was his fate from the begirirting 
to the ehd of His life; for I know not whether he 
ever hady for three months together* a fettled 
habitation, in which he could claim a right of 
refidence. 

To this unhappy ftate it is jtift to impute much, 
of the inconftanc'y of his condu6t; for though a 
icadtnefs to comply with the inclination of other* 
was no paft of his natural character, yet he was 
fometimes obliged to relax his obftitiacy, and fub- 
mit his own judgement, and even his virtue, to the 
government of thofe by whom he was fupported : 
fo that, if t his miferies were fometimes the confe- 
quences of his faults, he ought not yet to be wholly 
excluded frqm compaffion, becauic his faults were 
very often the cffc&s of his paisfprtunes. 

in In 
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In this gay period * of his life, while he was 
furrounded by affluence and pleafure, he publifhed 
The Wanderer, a moral poem, of which the deiign 
is comprifed in thefe lines : 

I fly all publick care, all venal ftrife, 
To try the ftill, compar'd with a&ive life ; 
To prove, by tbefe, the fons of men may owe 
"The fruits of blife to burfting clouds of woe ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd* 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more diftin&ly in the following pafiage : 

By woe, the foul to daring a&ion fwells j 

By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels : 

From patience, prudent clear experience fprings, 

And traces knowledge through the courfe of things ! 

Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, fuccefc, 

Renown :~-*whate'er men covet and carefi. 

This performance was always confidcred by him- 
felf as his mailer-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he 
alked his opinion of it, told, him, that he read it 
once over, and was not difpleafed with it; that it 
gave him more pleafure at the fecond perufal, and 
delighted him ftill more at the third. 

It has been generally obje&ed to The Wanderer ', 
that the difpofition of the parts is irregular ; that 
.the defign is obfeure, and the plan perplexed ; that 
the images, however beautiful, fuccecd each other 
without order ; and that the whole performance is 
not fo mucli a regular fabrick, as a heap of fhining 
materials thrown together by accident, which ftrikes 
rather with the iblemn magnificence of a ftupen- 

dous 
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dous ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a finished 

P Uc - ...... 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it is 

reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great degree 

juft ; but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary 

opinion, and thought his drift could only be miffed 

by negligence or ftupidity, and that the whole plan 

was regular, and the parts diftinA. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong repre- 
fentations of nature, and juft obfervations upon life ; 
and it may eafily be obferved, that moft of his 
pictures have an evident tendency to illuftrate his 
firft great polition, " that good is the confequence 
iC x>f evil." The fun that burns up the mountains, 
fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rufhes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuofity, is feparated 
into purling brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 
how deep an impreffion it had upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purpofes than 
thofe of virtue, and that it is written with % a very 
ftrong fenfe of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province, is rather to give the hiftory 6f 
Mr. Savage's performances than to difplay their 
beauties, or to obviate the criticifms which they 
have occasioned ; and therefore I fhall not dwell 
upon the. particular paflages which deferve applaufe ; 
I fhall neither fhevv the excellence of his defcrip- 

y 3 tions, 
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ticms, hor fexpatiate joti the -terrilficfc portrait of 
filicide, npr point out the artful touches by which 
he has diftinguifhed the intellectual features of the 
rebels who iuifer death in his laft canto. It is, 
however, proper to obferve, that 'Mr. Savage 
always declared the characters wholly fictitious, 
and without the leaft allufion to any real perfons 
pr a&ipns. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo fuc- 
cefsfully firiiftied, it might be reafonably expeCted 
that .he (hould have gained confiderable advantage ; 
nor can it without fome degree of indignation and 
concern be told, that he fold the copy for ten 
guineas, of which he afterwards returned two, that 
the two laft flieets of the work; might be reprinted, 
•of which he had in his abfence intruded the correc- 
tion to a friend, who was too indplcnt to perform k 
with accuracy. 

-' A fuperftitious regard to the correction of his 

fheets was one of Mr. SavageV peculiarities: he 

„often altered, revifed, recurred to his fir'ft reading 

#r punCtuation, and again adopted the alteration; 

, he was dubious and irrefolute without end, as on a 

: ^ueftion of the laft importance, and at laft was fel- 

dom fatisfied : the intrusion or omiflion of a comma 

.was Sufficient to difcompofe him, and he woul<$ 

- lament an error of a fingle letter as a heavy cah- 

ymity. In one of his letters relating to an impreffion 

^>f fome verfes, he remarks, that he had, with regard 

.j to the correction of the proof, "a fpell upon him;" 

-and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon 

;the minuteft and moll trifling niceties deferved no 

fcthcr name than that of fafcination. 

That 
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That he fold, fo vihlable a performance for fo 
fmall a price, was not to be imputed either to 
neccffity, by which the teamed and ingenious are 
often obliged to fubmit to very hard conditions; 
or to avarice, by which the book fellers are fre- 
quently incited to opprefs that genius by which 
'they are fupported ; but to that intcmperate r delire 
of pleafure, and habitual flavery to his paffions, 
which involved him in many perplexities. He 
happened at that time to be engaged in the pur- 
fuit of fome trifling gratification, and, being with- 
out money for the prefent occafion, fold his poem 
to the firft bidder, and perhaps for the firft pric* 
that was propofed, and would probably have been 
content with lefs, if lefs had been offered him. 

This poem was addreffed to the Lord Tyrconnel, 
not only in the firft lines, but in a formal dedica- 
tion filled with the higheft ftrains of panegyrick, 
and the warmeft profeffions of gratitude, but by no 
means remarkable for delicacy of connexion or ele- 
gance of ftyle. 

Thefe praifes in a fhort time he found himfelf 
inclined to retraft, being difcarded by the man on 
"whom he had beftowed them, and whom he then 
immediately difcovered not to have deferved them. 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bitter, 
Lord Tyrconnel and Mr* Savage affigned very dif- 
ferent reafons, which might perhaps all in reality 
concur ? though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, 
that it was the conftant praftice of Mr. Savage to 
enter a tavern with any company that propofed it, 
drink' the moft expenfive wines with great prof uiion, 

Y4 and 
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and when the reckoning was demanded, to be with-* 
out money : if, as it often happened, his company 

.were willing to defray his parr, the affair endod 
without any ill confequences ; but if they wore 
refraftory, and expe&ed that the wine fhould be 

. paid for by him that drank it, his method of 
compofition .was, to take them with him to his 

, own apartment, aflunac the government of the 
-hoijfc, and order the butler in an imperious manner - 
to fet the beft wine in the cellar before his com- 
pany, .who often drank till they forgot the rcfpeA 
.due to the honfe in which they were entertained, 
indulged themfelves in the utmoft extravagance of 
merriment, pra&ifed the mod licentious frolicks, 
and committed all the outrages of drunkennefs. 
Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 

, connel brought againft him : Having given him a 
collediion of valuable books, ftamped with his own 
arms, he.had.the mortification to fee them in a fhort 

■ time expofed to fale upon the ftalls, it being ufual 
with ,Mo Sivage, when he wanted ,a fmall fum,. to 
take his books to the pawnbroker. 

- : .Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eafily 

: . credited . both - thefe - accufatipns : for having been 

-obliged, ftp m his firft entrance into the. world, to 

: fubfift upon expedients, affluence was not able, to 

-exalt, him iaboveifcem; .arid fo much was he de- 

\: lighted wnh vwu>e;*nd converfation, and fo long 

. hid hs • been* accuftomed to. live by chance, -that 

.he would. a* any. time, go to the tavern without 

Scruple, ;?nd.truftfoT. the reckoning to the. ljbera- 

.. lity of-hiicobjipany, ,and -frequently x>f company to 
whom he was very litfclei known. ;This. amdudfc 

indeed 
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indeed* *ery fcldom drew upon hinr thofc ineoft* 
veniences that might be feared by any other perfon ; 
for his conversion was fo entertaining* and his 
addrefs fo pleafing, that few thought the pleafure 
which they received from him dearly purchafed, 
by paying for his wine. It was his peculiar hap- 
pinefs, that he fcarcely ever found a Granger, 
whom he did not leave a friend; but it muft like- 
wife be added, that he had not often a friend long, 
without obliging him to become a ftranger* 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becaufe he 
would not fubtraft from his own luxury and extra- 
vagance what, he had promifed to allow him, and 
that his refentment was only a plea for the viola- 
tion of his promife. He afferted, that he had 
done nothing that ought to exclude him from that 
. fubfiftence which he thought notfo much a favour 
as a debt; fince it was offered him upon condi- 
tions which he had. never broken; and that his 
only fault was, that he could not be fupported with 
nothing. ' 

.'. . JIc acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel r often 
exhorted him to regulate his method of life, ^and 
not to fpend all his nights in taverns, * arid that >he 
- appeared very defirous that 'he would pafs: thofe* hours 
with him, which he fo freely beftowed upon others. 
Thii demand Mr. Savage confideredas-a cenfun* of 
his condudl, which :he. could flever patiently bear, 
and which, in* the latter andcoolcr parts of hislife, 

*~ His expreffion in one of his letters was, * r tMt fcord Tyr- 
° ctraoel had involved his eftat«,' and therefore poorly foiight an 
^voccafion to quarrel with him/' Dr. J* 

, • : was 
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was lo dffcnfive to him, that he declared it as Kb 
refolution, '* to fpurn that friend who fhould pre* 
€ * fume to di&ate to him ;" and it is not likely that 
in his earlier years he received admonitions with 
»1more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refcnt fuch expecta- 
tions,- as tending to infringe his li)>erty, of which 
"he was very jealous, when it was neccfiary to the 
gratification of hispaflions; and declared, that the 
requeft was ftill mors unreafonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been confined was infup- 
portably tlifagreeable. This aflertidn affords another 
inftance of that inebnfiftency of his writings with 
'his conversation, which was fo often to be obferved* 
JHe forgot how lavifhly he had, in his Dedication to 
The Wanderer j extolled the delicacy and penetration, 
the humanity and generality, the candour and po- 
litenefs of the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
him, he declared to be a wretch without underftand- 
ing, without good-nature, and without juftice ; of 
whofe name he thought himfelf obliged to leave no 
trace in any future edition of his writings ; and 
accordingly blotted it out of that copy of The 
Wanderer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrcohnel, 
he wrote The Triumph of Health and Mirth, on the 
recovery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languifhing ill— 
nefs. This performance is remarkable, not only for 
the'gatety of the ideas, -and the melody of the num- 
' bers, but for the agreeable fi&ion upon which it is 
formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow for the 
ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight in qoeft- bf 
her lifter Health, whom fhe finds reclined upon the 

brow 
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btfftw of a lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance of 
perpetual fpring, with the breeaes of the morning 
fpbrting about her. Being foliated by iter filter 
Mirth, ftie readily promifes her afliftarvce, flies away 
in a cloud, and impregnates this waters of Bath with 
new virtues, by which the ficknefs of Belinda is 
relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumftancies of his birth and life, the fplendourtrf 
Jiis appearance, and the diftintftion which was *ac 
fame time paid him by Lord Tyrconael, entitled him 
to familiarity with perfbfcs of higher rank ttoan^hofe 
to whole converfation he had been before admitted; 
he- did not 'fail to gratify that curiofifcy whidh in* 
duced him to take a nearer view of-thofe whom their 
"birth, their employments, w*heir fortunes, necef* 
farily place at a diftance from thfegreateft part <rf 
mankind, and to examine whether their merit wa$ 
taagnified or diminished by the medium through 
•which it was contemplated ; whether the fpkmdow 
*writh- which they dazzled -their admirets Was inherent 
£n themfelves, or only reflected on fhem by the ob- 
jefts that furrounded fhettv; and whether great men 
*were feledled for high fictions, orhigh ftations made 
'great men. 

■For this purpofe he took all opportunities of con- 
certing familiarly with thofe who were moft con- 
spicuous at that time for their power or their influ- 
ence ; he watched their loofer moments, and ex- 
amined their domeftick behaviour, with that acute- 
toefs which nature had given 'him, and which the 
uncommon variety of 7 his life had contributed to 
increafe, and that inquifitivenefs which muft always 

be 
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be produced in a vigorous mind, by an ibfolute 
freedom from all prefling or domeftick engagements. 

His difcernment was quick, and therefore he foon 
found in every perfon, and in every affair, fomething 
that defer ved attention ; he was fupported by others 
without any care for himfelf, and was therefore at 
leifure to purfue his obfervations. 

More circumftances to conftitute a critick on hur 
man life could not eafily concur ; nor indeed could 
any man* who affumed from accidental . advantages 
more praife than he could juftly claim from his real 
merit, admit any acquaintance more dangerous than 
that of Savage ; of whom likewife it muft be con* 
fefled, that abilities really exalted above the common 
level, or virtue refined from paffion, or proof again ft' 
corruption, could not eafily find an abler judge, or 
a warmer advocate. . , 

What was the rcfult of Mr. Savage's enquiry, 
though he was not much accuftomed to conceal his 
difcoveries, it may not be entirely fafe to relate, 
becaufe the perfons whofe charadters he criticifed 
are powerful ; and power and refentment are feldom 
grangers; nor would it perhaps be. wholly juft, be- 
caufe what he afferted in converfation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by fome momentary 
ardour of imagination, and, as it can be delivered 
only from memory, may be imperfe&ly reprefented) 
fo that the pi&ure, at firft aggravated, and then un- 
Dcilfully copied, may be juftly fufpe&ed to retain nd 
great refemblance of the original.- . .' . . — 

It may, however, be obferved, that: he drd not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of thofe 
to. whom the adjniniftration of affairs, or the condu<ft 

of 
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m( parties has been intruded ; who bare been 
confidered as the advocates of the crown, or the 
guardians of the people ; and who have obtained 
the moft implicit confidence, and the loudeft ap- 
plaufes. Qf one particular perfon, who has been 
at one time fo popular as to be generally efteenied, 
and at another fo formidable as to be univerfally 
detefted, he obfcrved, that his acquifitions had 
been ftnall, or that his capacity was narrow, ami 
that the whole range of his mind was from obfcenity 
to politicks, and from politicks to obfcenity. 
: But the opportunity of indulging his fpeculationi 
on great chara&ert was now at an end. He was 
banifhed from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and 
turned again adrift upon the world, without profpe& 
of finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was difiin% 
guifhed, he had made no provifion againft a misfor- 
tune like this. And though it is not to be ima* 
gined but that the feparation muft for fome time 
have been preceded by coldnefs, peevifhnefs, or 
negleft, though it was undoubtedly the confe* 
quence of accumulated provocations on both fides; 
yet every one that knew Savage will readily believe, 
that to him it was fudden as a ftroke of thunder ; 
that, though he might have traofiently fufpe&ed ir, 
he had never fufFered any thought fo unpleafing to 
fink into his mind ; but that he had driven it away 
by apiuifements* or dreams of future felicity and 
affluence* and had never taken any meafures by 
which he might prevent a precipitation from plenty 
to indigence. 

..-*•.. • This 
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This quarrel and- reparation* and the difficulties to 
winch M*. Savage was expofed- by thetn> were foon 
known bo& to his friends and enemies ; nor was it 
fc>hg before he perceived * from the behaviour of 
both, how much is added to the luftre of genius bf 
the ornaments of wealth. 

Hi* condition did not appear to excite much 
eompaflfiofr ; for he had not always been careful to 
vfe the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation 
which ought to have been with more than ufaal 
caution preferved by him, who knew, if . he bad 
reflected, that he was only a dependant oa the 
bounty of another, whom he <ouki expe& to fup^ 
port him no longer than he endeavoured to prefetve 
hi-s favour by complying with his inclinations, and 
whom he never-thelefs fet at defiance, and was con- 
tinually irritating by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great diftance 
to prove, that fuperiority of fortune has a- natural 
tendency ta kindle pride, and that pride feldorn 
fells to exert itfelf in contempt and infult ; and if 
this fa often th$ effe& of hereditary wealth, and of 
honours enjoyed only by the merit of others* it is 
feme extenuation of any indecent triumphs ta which 
this unhappy man may have been betrayed, that his 
proiperity was heightened by the force of novehyi 
and made more intoxicating by a fenfe of the mifery 
in which he had fo long languished, and perhaps 
of the infults which he had fottnefly borne, land 
which he might how think himfelf entitled* to 
revenge. It is too common for thofo who. hav» 
unjuftly fuffered pain, to inflift it likewife in* their 

turn 
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turn with the fame injuftkc, and to imagine that 
they have a right to treat others as they have them- 
ielves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known; and fome.paf* 
fagce of his Introdu&ion to The Author to be /<7 fuifi- 
ciently iliew, that he did not wholly refrain from 
fuch fatire, as he afterwards thought very unjuft 
when he was expofed to it himfelf; for, when he 
was afterwards ridiculed in the character of a dif- 
trcfled poet, he very eafily difcovered, that diftrefs 
was not a proper fubje& for merriment, nor topick 
of inventive. He was then able to difcern that if 
iDtfery be the effe& of virtue, it« ought to be 
reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if 
of vice, not to be infulted, becaufe it is perhaps 
itfelf a punifhment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that man 
can deferve no panegyrick, who is capable of re^ 
proaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner* 

But thefe reflections, though they readily occurred 
to him in the firft and laft parts of his life, were, I 
am afraid, for a long time forgotten; at leaft they 
were, like many other maxims, treafured up in hi§ 
mind rather for lhew than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his condu&, however elegantly he might 
fometimes explain, or however forcibly he might 
inculcate, them* 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which be had enjoyed with fuch wanton thought- 
leffnefs, was confidered by many as an occafion of 
triumphs Thofe who had before paid their court 
to him without fuccefs, foon returned the contempt 
which they had fuffejed; and they who had received 

favours 
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favours from hi*i, for of fuch favours as he could 
beftow he was very liberal, did not always reftiem** 
ber them. So much more certain art the effe&s of 
refentmeftt thah of gratitude : it is not only to many 
more pleafing to recolledfc thofe faults which place 
cithers below them, than thofe virtues by which 
they are themfelves comparatively depreifed; but 
it is likewife more eafy to negleift, than to recom- 
penfe ; and though there are few who will pra&ife a 
laborious virtue, there will never be wanting multn 
tudes that will indulge in eafy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
jipon him, from thofe whom he never efteemed,'and 
with whom he never confidered himfelf as levelled 
by any calamities : and though it was not without 
fome uneafinefs that he faw fome, whofe friendfhip 
he valued, change their behaviour; he yet obferved 
their coldnefs without much emotion, confidered 
them as the (laves of fortune, and the worfhipers of 
profperity, and was more inclined to defpife them, 
than to lament himfelf. * 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at his firft appearance in the world. His ftory, 
though in reality not lefs melancholy, was lefs affe<ft- * 
ing, becaufe it was no longer new ; it therefore pro- 
cured him -no new friends; and thofe that had for- 
merly relieved him, thought they might now confign 
him to others. He was now likewife confidered by 
many rather as criminal, than as unhappy; for the 
friends cf Lord Tyrconntl, and Qf his mother, were 
fufficiently induftrious to publifh his weaknefies, 
which were indeed very numerous ; and nothing was 

for- 
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forgotten, that might make him either hateful or 
ridiculous* 

It cannot but be; imagined, that fuch reprefenta^ . 
tions of his faults muft make great numbers lefsfen^ : 
fible of his diftrefs ; many, who had only an oppor- * 
tunity to hear one part, made^ no fcruple to propa- : 
gate the account which they received ; many aflifted 
their circulation from malice or revenge ; and per- : 
haps many pretended to credit them, that they might 
with a better grace withdraw their regard, ,or with- 
hold their affiftance. 

Savage, however, was not one of thofe who fuf- 
Jfcred himfelf to be injured without refiftance, nor : 
was lefs diligent in expofing the faults of Lord Tyr- 
connel; over whom he obtained atleaft this advan- 
tage, that he drove him firft to the pra&ice of out- 
rage and violence ; for he was fo much provoked by • 
the wif agd virulence of Savage, that he came "with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to his . 
courage, to beat him at a coffee-houfe. But it hap- - 
peoed thatt he had left the place a few minutes ; and 
his lordfhip had, without danger, the pleafure of 
boafting how he would have treated him. Mr. Sa- 
vage went ne?£ day to repay his vifit at his own . 
houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his domefticks, to 
retire without infifting upon feeing him. 

Lord Tyrponnel was accufed by Mr, Savage of 
fome a&ions* which fcarcely any provocations will bo 
thought fufficient to juftify ; fuch as feizing what he -. 
had in his lodgings, and other inftances of wanton . 
cruelty, by which he increafed the diftrefs of Savage, 
without, any advantage to himfelf. 

Vo£.H. ' Z * ' ; thefe M 
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: Thefe ^utual accufatior^s.wctre retorted on. bpik 
fides, .for, many, years, with the .utoipft degree, of 
virulence and xage.; and. time feemed rather to aug- 
©ent/haadiriviwfli their refentmen.t. ,That the an^ 
ger of Mr. Savage ,&ould be kept alive, is npt;Arang^ 
becaufe he felt every r day the confequences of the 
quarrel ; but it might reafonably have been hoped, 
that I f ord.Tyjrcon,nel might, have relented, aad. at 
length have forgot thofe. provocations,, which, how- 
ever, they njight have once inflamed him, had. not 
in reality much;hurt him. .„ , . 

The, fpicit oL, Mr^Sayage indeed ..never fuffered 
Jiim to folicit. a reconciliation;, he returned reproach 
for reproach, and infult for infolt ; his fiiperiority of 
wit fupplied.the difad vantages of his fortune, ~and 
enabled him to form a party, and prejudice gresft 
jiupbers in his favour. -...,--. L ,. . 

But though this might be fome gratification, pf Jw 
vanity > it afforded very, little jelief to his jiecefiities; 
and h^ was. very frequently, reduced to ^unqqmmqn 
|fardfhips, of whi^h* hQwever, he. ^yermade any 
mean or:imptqrtun^xomplaints > ,lx:ing formed ra; 
ther ta hea^iuiiery with fortitude^ thani ^enjoy ,pfof; 
^erityj¥kt.modemtiQn.,^,- r ., . ; ; > , £ v 

.the ccuejtjt of .his mother.; ^nd .therefore, JL believe, 
about jhis XvfiS* .published Tfe Bajlard % ^ poem re? 
markaWe-fbr the,vivacions/alUe^.o£ thought ,iath.c 
beginning, whpre ha s makes a pompous enumeration 
of the imagThary advantages of bafe Birth j' and * th# 
pa^h^tick fentitjrents at : the' endy ..where" he recoun^ 
the 'real* calamities which' he differed by the ctimp 
ofixis parents. 
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The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the peculiar 
circumftances of the author, the novelty of the fub* 
jc&, and the notoriety of the ftory to which the at 
lufions are made, procured this performance a very 
favourable reception ; great numbers wefc immedi* 
ately difperfed, and editions were multiplied with 
unufual rapidity. 

One circumftance attended the publication which 
Savage ufed to relate with great fatisfadtion. * His mo- 
ther, to whom the poem was with " due reverence* 
inferibed, happened then to be at Bath, where Ihe 
could not conveniently retire from cenfure, or con- 
ceal Kerfelf ffoni obfervation ; and no fooner did the 
reputation of the poem begin to fpread, than fhe heard 
it repeated in" all places of concourfe; nor could 
Ihc enter the affembly-rboms, or crofs the walks, 
without being faluted with fome lines from Tbi 
Bafiard. T ! 

* This was perhaps the firft time that' fhe ever difco- 
Vered a fenfe of (hame, and on thiVbecafion the power 
hit wit was very confpkrqoUs ; the wretch who had 
without fcruple proclaimed hcVfelf an adutterefi; 
and: who had firft endeavoured tb ftarve her fon, theii 
to transport him, and afterwards to harig him, waA 
not able to bear the reprefentation of her own con- 
duct; but fled from reproach, though flic felt no 
pain from guilt, and left Bath with the utmoft hafte, 
to ihelter herfelf among the crowds of London. 

* THiis Savage had the fatisfa&ion of finding, that, 
tJKoughhe could hot reform his mother, he could 
puhifh her, and . that he did not always fuffer 
alone. 

2 a the 
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. ' The pleafure which he received from this increafe 
of his poetical reputation, was fufficient for fome 
time to overbalance the miferies of want, which thisi 
performance did not much alleviate ; for it was fold 
for a very trivial fum to a bookfeiler, who, though 
the fuccefs was fo uncommon that five impreffions 
were fold, of which many were undoubtedly very 
numerous, had not generofity fufficient to admit the 
unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

The fale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmoft elevation of heart, and 
referred to by him as an inconteftible proof of a ge- 
neral acknowledgement of his abilities. It was indeed 
the only produ&ion of which he could juftly boafta 
general reception. 

But though he did not lofe the opportunity which 
fuccefs gave him of fetting a high rate on his abilities, 
but paid due deference to the fuffrages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not fuffer 
his efteem of himfelf to depend upon others, nor 
found any thing facred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cenfurc him ; he then 
Readily fhewed the folly of expe&ing that thepublick 
fhould judge right, obferved how flowly poetical 
merit had often forced its way into the world ; he 
contented himfelf with the applaufe of men of 
judgement, and was fomewhat difpofed to exclude 
all thofe from the charafter of men of judgement 
Who did not applaud him. 

. But he was at other times more favourable to man- 
kind than to think them blind to the beauties of his 
works, and imputed the flownefs of their fale toother 

: * . caufes; 
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caufes ; either they were published at a time when the 
town was empty, or when the attention of the pub- 
lick was engrofled by fome ftruggle in the parlia- 
ment, or fome other objeft of general concern ; pr 
they were by the negledk of the publiiher not dili- 
gently difperfed, or by his avarice not advertifed with 
fufficient frequency. Addrefs, or induftry, or libe- 
rality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laid 
father on any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man pra&ifes 
in fome degree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquillity of life is to be afcribed, Savage was al- 
ways able to live at peace with himfelf. Had he in- 
deed only made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate 
the lofs of want of fortune or reputation, or any other 
advantages which it is not in man's power to beftow 
upon himfelf, they might have been juftly mentioned 
as inftances of a philofophical mind, and very pro- 
perly propofed to the imitation of multitudes, who, 
for want of diverting their imaginatiops with the 
fame dexterity, languifli under affli&ions which 
might be eafily removed. 

It were doubtlefs to be wiflied, that truth and rea- 
fon were univerfally prevalent ; that every thing were 
efteemed according to its real value ; and that men 
would fecure themfelves from being difappointed in 
their endeavours after happinefs, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained ; but, if 
adventitious and foreign pleafures muft be purfued, 
it would be perhaps of fome benefit, fince that pur- 
fuit muft frequently be fruitlefs* if the praftice of Sa- 
vage could be taught, that folly might be an antidote 
to folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 
. # z 3 But 
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But the danger of this pteafing intoxication muft 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after h£+ 
ving obferved the life of Savage, need to be cautioned 
againft it. By imputing none of his miferies to him-*, 
felf, he continued to a& upon the fame principles, 
and to follow the fame path ; was never made wifcr 
by his fufferings, nor preferved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded throughout 
his life to tread the fame fteps on the fame circle ; 
always applauding his paft coridudfc, or at leaft for* 
getting it, to amufe himfelf with phantoms of hap- 
pinefs, which were dancing before him; and wil- 
" lingly turned his eyes from the light of reafon, 
when it would "have difcovered the illtjfion, 'and 
ihewtiliim, what he n^vef wifhed : to fee, his reil 
ftate. *'--"■■..•...: 

He is even accufed, after haying lulled his imagi- 
nation with tliofe ideal opiates, of having. trijpd the 
fatfie experiment up6n his confeience ; and, having- 
accuftomed himfelf to imppte all deviations from the 
-right to foreign caufes, it is certain that he jvasupon 

- jevery occafion too eafily reconciled to himfelf; and 
that he appeared very little to regret thofe practices 

•which had impaired his reputation. . The reining 

*. error of his life was, that he miftook the love for the 

* pradlice of virtue, an4 was indeed not fg much a 

' good man, as the friend, of goodnefs. 

. - This at leaft muft be allowed him, that Jie fivfzyt 
yaeferved a ftrong fenfe of the dignity, the l?c$uty, 
and the neceffity of vjr|t\ie ; and that he never con- 
tributed deliberately to fpread corruption . amongft 

'- mankind. His a&ipns, which were generally pre- 
t irritate, were often blaraeablej biit his writings, 

being 
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m the exaltation of the mind* and the, propagation of 
.morality and. piety. .. - : , 

. Thefe writings may jmprpve mankind, when his 
.failings (haU.be forgotten ; and therefore hcmuft be 
T .confidefed,. upon the whole, as a benefa&br to the 
* world ; nor can his^ pqribrial example do any hurt, 
: fince whoever hears of. 'hi? faults will hear of the 
miferies which they brought upon him, and which 
..would deferve lefs pity, had not his condition been 
_,<uchas njade his faults pardonable. He may be coh- 
.i£dercd as a child. expofed to all the temptations of 
indigence, at an age .when refolution was not ypt 
? lengthened by. conviftioja, nor virtue confirmed by 
I habit j acifcumftancp which, in his Bajlard, he la- 
ments in a very affe&ing manner : 

*•"■; / — ^o^<fcKerVca*ev - ;•- - T * 

— * Shielded my infant inm?$:e'pefe with prayer ; r; 

;p: No;fathet's guardian Ijandvmyyomh n&iittfin'd,,-. 
<j;.* -<;allMforth : ipyTinqes,jC)r ftojxi vicereftraiu'd. m [ 

; : :: He hajiaril frbwevef it migh* provoke or modify 
°3ils mother; toufti not : ^5e ex|*<9:ed to melt her so 
2 *ebm£aflfion, (6 thlt he was'ftjlfamdtrffte fame want 
2 r 0f 'the heceflarles of fife ; : -a*id -hie therefore .existed 
5: *U ' ^ tVc 7 lnftreft , whidh%« Wit,^or ftts birth* tor his 

* Afsfort^nesVcpuM progurKi^ to otnaib^ ajpdn:the 
death of Eufdeh, ! the place "of Poet Laureatfvaiid 

2 ^rbfe^uteB a liis"appfi44tipn ^itk lb omcfcdiltgence, 

* Wkt'the Itin^ publidRIy^detkrectitc hisiittrmibn -to 

^ifi^efi^tfe 'Kihg-V ' ttW h\ mtemtecfc his:adi>w^ 
^i%^^VaSTaS>liTnt'ai Ih MsM&nek* for the Lord 
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Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the laurel, as 
one of the appendages of his office, either did not 
know the King's defign, or did not approve it, or 
thought the nomination of the Laureat an encroach- 
ment' upon his rights, and therefore bellowed the 
laurel upon Colley Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refolution 
of applying to the Queen, that, having once given 
him life, ihe would enable him to fupport it, and 
therefore publilhed a fliort poem on her birth-day, 
to which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer Laureat,*' 
The event of this'effay he has himfelf related in the 
following letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 
when he afterwards reprinted it in Cft The Gentleman's 
<c Magazine," whence I have copied it entire, as 
this was one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savage 
fucceeded. 

" Mr. Urban, 

" In your Magazine for February you published 
6( the laft ' Volunteer Laureat,* written on a very 
cc melancholy occafion, the death of the Royal Pa- 
" tronefs of arts and literature in general, and of the 
" author of that poem in particular ; I now fend you. 
€€ the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that title. — 
" This gentleman, notwithstanding a very confidera- 
ct ble intereft, being, on the death of Mr. Eufden, dif- 
. f € appointed of the Laureates place, wrote the fbl- 
*' lowing verfes ; which were no fooner publilhed, but 
4 ' the late Queen fent to a bookfeller for them- The 
€€ author had not at that time a friend either to get 
** him introduced, or his poem prefented at Court; 
" yet, fuch was the unfpeakable goodnefs of that 

" Princefs, 
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€€ Princefs, that, notwithftanding this a<ft of cere- 
" mony was wanting, in a few days after publica- 
t€ tion, Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty 
* € pounds, and a gracious mefiage from her Majefty, 
" by the Lord North and Guilford, to this effeft : 
" ' That her Majefty was highly pleafed with the 
Cf verfes ; that Ihe took , particularly kind his lines 
" there relating to the King ; that he had permiffion 
" to write annually on the fame fubjeft ; and that he 
** fhould yearly receive the like prefent, till fomething 
€€ better (which was herMajefty's intention) could be 
€€ done for him.' After this he was permitted to 
*' prefent one of his annual poems to her Majefty, 
" had the honour of kiffing her hand, and met with 
" the moft gracious reception. 

" Yours, fee/' 

Such was the performance *, and fuch its recep- 
tion ; a reception, which, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the higheft degree generous : 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyrick, {hewed in the Queen too much defire of 
hearing her own praifes, and a greater regard to her* 
felf than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. 
It was a kind of avaricious generality, by which flat- 
tery was rather purchafed than genitis rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the fame al- 
lowance with much more heroick intention : (he had 
no other view thari to enable him to profecute his 
ftudies, and to fet himfelf abovte the want of affift- 

* Thi* poem is inferted in the late colle&iori. 

ance, 
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ance. and was con tentdd with doing good without 

ftipulating for encomiums. , 

* Mr-Savagfe*" however, was not at liberty to make 

: exceptions* but was ravifhed with the favours which 

f he had received, and probably yet more with thofe 

which he was promifed : he confidf red himfelf now 

as a favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but a 

few annual poems wojild eftafelilh him in fome pro- 

: fitable employment. 

He therefore afiutned the title of " Volunteer Lau- 
'*■'. feat/' not without fome reprehenfions from Gibber, 
v who informed him, that the title of " kaureat " was 
a mark of honourxonferred by the King, from whom 
$11 honour is derived, and which therefore no man 
las a right to - beffow upon himfelf; and. added, 
that he tnight with, equal propriety ft yle himfelf a 
Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot 
: be denied that the remark was juft ; but Savage did 
not think any title, which was cpnferred 7; upon Mr. 
Gibber, fo honourable as that the ufurpatipn of -it 
rxrouW be imputedto him as an infiance of very~ex-> 
'orbinant vanity j and therefore continued.to write un- 
der the fame title, and received eyery^year tfcc i^rae 
•reward* \ v< -<■ *\- -•/. /".•»•:■■) - L 

He did notappear to confide* thefe^ncomivwias^as 
tefts of his abilities* <w « a ny thing: mprj^than an- 
-«imlhintsit6 the Qtieen t>f herprcwife.; or a£bnf 
^ceremony, ■ by^theperfocmance p( whkjti ,he was en- 
titled to his penfion ; and therefore did not labour 
> them with greatrdiltgeride, or print rnpre thafliifty 
-each year* except that for. fome of the laft ryears.JtQ 
TfOTlady ipfcrted -them in " TJtaG^t&I^'a-jNfr- 
a "ga«ine," 
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cr gazine," by which they were difperfed over the 
kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low an opinion 
that he intended to omit them in the collection of 
poems, for which he printed propofals, and folicited 
fubferiptions ; nor can it feem ftrange, that, being 
confined to the fame fubje&, he fhould be at fome 
times indolent, and at others unfuccefsful ; that he 
fliould fometimes delay a difagreeable ta(k till it 
was too late to perform it well ; or that he fhould 
fometimes repeat the fame fentiment on the fame 

* occafion, or at others be mifled by an attempt 
pfter novelty to forced conceptions and far-fetched 
images. 
He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 

: fupplied him with fome variety ; for hi* bufinefs was, 
to praife the Queen for the favours which he had re- 

-ceived, and to complain to hir of the delay ofthofe 
which flip had pfomifed : in fonie of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, 1 and in fome difcoil- 
t£nt ; tii fome he reprefents himfelf as happy in her 
$attdh£ge'; and, in others* as difconfolate' to find 

^imfeif ftfegktfed. : * ■ 

Her prorpife, like other promifes made to this 

^nf6rtuha>emafti was never 'performed; though he 
fook-fdfficienj: * care that ^it Ihouid -not be forgotten. 

*Th£ publication of * his : f< Volunteer Laureat" pro- 
cared '-hfrft no» other reward than; a regular remittance 

: pf fifty pounds. v »' 4 '.- r. ir*\ 

': ' lite Wad *not fo deprdTed by his difeppointments as 
tb ne?glc& -toy opportunity that <vyas offered of ad- 

Vapci^i his iijtkreft* When the Pri^c^fs ^Anne was 
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married, he wrote a poem * upon her departure, 
only, as he declared, " becaufe it was expe&ed from 
" him," and he was not willing to bar his own prof- 
pedh by any appearance of negleft. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; and there- 
fore it is likely that it was considered at Court as an 
a<St of duty, to which he was obliged by his depen- 
dence, and which it was therefore not neceffary to 
reward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queen 
really intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it fuperfluous to lavifh prefents upon a man 
whom (he intended to eftablifb for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
of being fruftrated - 9 but his penfion likewife of being 
obftru&ed, by an accidental calumny. The writer 
of " The Daily Courant," a paper then publifhed 
under the direction of the miniftry, charged him 
with a crime, which though not very great in itfelf, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, and 
might very juftly have incenfed the Queen againfl: 
him. He was accufed by name of influencing elec- 
tions againft the Court, by appearing at the head of a 
Tory mob ; nor did the accufer fail to aggravate his 
crime, by reprefenting it as the effedt of the moft 
atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion againft 
the Queen, who had firft preferved him from an in- 
famous death, and afterwards diftinguiflied him by 
her favour, and fupported him by her charity. The 
charge, as it was open and confident, was likewife 
by goocj fortune very particular. The place of the 

' * Printed in the late Collection. 

tranfa&ion 
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tranfa&ion was mentioned, and the whole (cries of 
rite rioter's conduit related. This exa&nefs made 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy ; for he never had in 
his life feen the place which was declared to be the 
fcene of his wickednefs, nor ever had been prefent in 
any town when its reprefentatives were chofen. This 
anfwer he therefore made hafte to publifh, with all 
the circumftances neceffary to make it credible ; and 
very reafonably demanded that the accufation fhould 
be retraced in the fame paper, that he might no 
longer fuffer the imputation of fedition and ingrati- 
tude. This demand was likewife prefled by him ia 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who, 
either trufting to the protection of thofe whofe de- 
fence he had undertaken, or having entertained fome 
perfonal malice againft Mr. Savage, or fearing left, 
by retracing fo confident an afiertion, he fhould im- 
pair the credit of his paper, refufed to give him that 
fatisfadtion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary to his 
own vindication, to profecute him in the King's 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill effedta from 
the accufation, having fufficiently cleared his inno- 
cence, he thought any farther procedure would have 
the appearance of revenge ; and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs commenced in the 
fame court againft himfelf, on an information in 
which he was accufed of writing and publifhing an 
bbfeene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be diftin- 
guifhed ; and, when any controverfy became popu- 
lar, he never wanted fome reafon for engaging in it 
» with 
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wkh great ardour, and appearing at the head of ttrtf 
party which * he had chofen. As he was never cele- 
brated for his prudence, he had no fooner taken* his 
fide, and informed himCelf off- the chief topic ks of the 
difpute, than he took all opportunities of aliening 
and propagating his principles, without much regard 
to his own intereft, or any other vifible defign thaa' 
that of drawing upon himfelf the attention of man* 
kind. 

* The difpute between the Biftiop of London and 
the Chancellor is well known to have been for fome 
time the chief topick of political conversion ; and 
therefore Mr. Savage, in purfuance of his chara&er, 
endeavoured to become confpicuous among the con* 
ttovertifts with which every coflee-houfe was filled 
on that occafion. He was an indefatigable oppofer 
of all the claims of ecclefiaftical power, though ho 
dictnot know on what they were founded ; and was 
therefore no friend to the Biftiop of London. But he 
had another reafon for appearing as a warm advo- 
cate for Dr. Rundle ; for he was the friend of Mr. 
Fofter and Mr. Thomfon, who were the friends of 
Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft in the queftion, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned himfo 
nearly, that it was not fufficient to harangue and dif- 
pute, but neceflary likewife to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, The Pregrefs of a Divine ; in 
which he condu&s a profligate prieft, by all the 
gradations of wickednefs, from a poor curacy in the 
country to the higheft preferments of the Church ; 
and describes, with that humour which was natural to 
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him; : and that knowledge which was extended to all 
the diversities of human life, his behaviour in every 
ftation ; and infinuates, that this prieft, thus ac- 
compli (hed, found at laft a patron in the Bifhop of 
London. 

; When he was afked, by one of his friends, or* what 
pretence s he could charge the Bifhop with fuch an 
ad&ion ; he had no more to fay than that he had only 
inverted the accufation ; and that he thought it rea- 
Jpnabk to believe, that he who obftraded the rife 
of a good man without reafon, would for bad reafons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

T^he Clergy were univerfally provoked by this &- 
tire;; and Savage, who, as was his conftant pra6Hce> 

fcad fet his name tb jhis performance, wascenfuredb 

m " The, Weekly. Mifqellany *" with .Xcverity,, 
which fee did not feem irieHaed to forget. - : 

>*w r:.: ......--':-:■- • ' '.:--> ■ . : ' BuC 

- *;4 : feort ftlire was likewife publiihed in Ac fame paper, i* 
*wbx$h ,were the fbllowingjines : ' • 

V *f For cruel murder doonVd to heajpen deatju ;. 

Savage by royal grace prolong d his breath. 

Well might you think he (pent his future years 
-lb' pra^er, ! and rafting,* and repentant tears, 
^i -r-But, O vain hope!— the truly Savage^criei, ; 
- «, '.^Wch, an/Uhei$flavi{h dodrinje*, I defpife*. \.«. :: 

"Shall I — ? . , ....... . . 

" Who by free-thinking to free a&ion fir'd,., 
"* '"* irfrnidnight brWls a deatlblefs name'acquTr'd, 
O: * f N0w1fto©pXoliarf»;of , 'ecclefiaft<c rtien >—' 
-• • : €f, h-N«i awh^iy th* rhyme, at priefh. I'B take my aim, • -. 
^ ,/'Ti\9^b. pruteqep j>i<k me murder but thek fame?.*- ; v .- t 

;;, -v: • .* "" : .y* Weekly Miscellan** 

c-- v ... .: .. ,/;•.-. .;■•'; .:; .« ,.. :. ^. : W >; . ; ;.:.». An* 
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Bat a return of inve&ive was not thought a fuffi- 
oient punishment. The Court of King's Bench was 
therefore moved againft him ; and he was obliged to 
return an anfwer to a charge of obfcenity. It was 
urged in his defence, that obfcenity was criminal 
when it was intended to promote the practice of vice ; 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obfeene 

An anfwer was publiihed in " The Gentleman's Magazine/' 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following lines 
are fde&ed : 

" Transform'd by thoughtlefs rage, and midnight wine, 
From malice free, and pufh'd without defign $ 
In equal brawl if Savage iung'd a thruft, 
And brought the youth a vi&im to the duft -, 
So ftrong the hand of accident appears, 
The Royal band from guilt and vengeance clears^ 

Inftead of wafting " all thy future years, 
" Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears," 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the pried) and link his high-church rage j * 
To (hew what frauds the holy veftments hide, 
The nefts of av'rice, luft, and pedant pride : 
Then change the fcene, let merit brightly fhine, 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine 5 
The heav'nly guide delivtr down to fame 5 
In well-tun d lays tranfmit a Fofter's name ; 
Touch ev'ry paffion with harmonious art, 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times fhall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polifh'd lines thy prefent fame enrol. 

But grant 

M alicioufly that Savage plung*d the fteel, 
And made the youth its ihining vengeance feel 5 
My foul abhors the ad, the man detefb, 
But more the bigotry in pricftly breafls." 

Gentleman's Magazine, May 1735. Dr-J» 
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ideas, with the View of expofing them to detfeftationj 
and of amending the age by ihewihg the deformity 
of wickednefs. This plea was admitted ; and Sit 
Philip Yorke, who then prefided in that tourtj 
difmifled the information with encomiums upon th£ 
purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's writings* The 
profecution, however, anfwered in fome meafurd 
the purpofe of thofe by whom it was fet On fbot j 
for Mr. Savage was fo far intimidated by it* that* 
when the edition of his poem was fold, he did not 
venture to reprint it ; fo that it was in a fhort tim£ 
forgotten, or forgotten by ail but thofe whom it 
offended. 

It is faid that fome endeavours were tifed to 
incenfa the Queen againft him : but he found 
advocates to obviate at leaf! part of their effedtj 
for, though he was never advanced^ he ftill con- 
tinued to receive his perifion* 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life ; and, as his conduft cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to fecure his memory from 
reproach, by informing thofe whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the pro- 
vocation; and that, though whenever he thought 
he had any reafon to complain of the Clergy, he 
ufed to threaten them with a new edition of The 
Prcgrefs of a Divine, it was his calm and fettled 
refolution to fupprefs it for ever* 

He once intended to have made a better repara* 
tifcn for the folly or injuftice with which he might 
be charged, by writing another poem . called The 
Progrefs of a Free-thinker, whom he intended 

Vol.11. A a to 
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Jo lead through all the ftages of vice and folly, to 
convert him from virtue to wickednefs, and from 
religion to infidelity, by all the modifh fophiftry 
ufed for that purpofe ; and at laft to difmifs him by 
his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this defign is a real lofs 
to mankind ; for he was too well acquainted with 
all the fcenes of debauchery to. have failed in his 
reprefentations of them, and too zealous for virtue 
not to have reprefented them in fuch a manner as 
lhould expofe them either to ridicule or deteftation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid 
afide, till the vigour of his imagination was fpent, 
and the effervefcence of invention had fubfided ; but 
foon gave way to Tome other defign, which pleafed 
by its novelty for a while, and then was negk&ed 
like the former. 

He was ftill in his ufual exigencies, having no 
certain fupport but the penfion allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exa& 
ceconomift from want, was very far from being Ef- 
ficient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accuf- 
tomed to difmifs any of his appetites without the 
gratification which they folicited, and whom nothing 
but want of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleafure that fell within his view. 

His conduft with regard to his penfion was very 
particular. No fooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanifhed from the light of all his acquaintance, 
and lay for fome time out of the reach of all the 
enquiries that friendfhip or . curiofity could make 
tffter him. At length he appeared again, pennylefs 

as 
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£s before, but never informed even thofe whom he 
feemed to regard moft, where he had been ; nor was 
his retreat ever difccvered. 

This was his conftant practice during the whole 
time that he received the penfion from the Qu£en : 
He regularly difappeared and returned. He, in* 
deed, affirmed that he retired to ftudy, and that the 
money fupported him in folitude for many'months; 
Irot his friends declared, that the fhort time in which 
it was lpent fufficiently confuted his own account of 
his condudt. 

His politenefs and his wit ftill raifed him friends, 
who were defirous of fetting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
preffed ; and therefore folicited Sir Robert Walpole 
in his favour with fo much earneftnefs, that they 
obtained a promife of the next place that fhould 
becoine vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds 
a year. This promife was made with an uncom- 
mon declaration, "-that it was not the promife of 
€i a minifter to a petitioner, but of a friend to his 
" friend." 

Mr. Savage how concluded himfelf fct at eafe for 
«ver, and, as he obferves in a poem written on that 
incident of his life, trufted and was trufted ; but 
foon found that his confidence was ill-grounded, 
and this friendly promiie was not inviolable. He 
fpent a long time in folicitations, and at laft defpaired 
and defifted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
minifter fome reafon to believe that he lhould not 
ftrengthen his own intereft by advancing him, lor 
he had taken care to difhnguifh hitnielf in coiiee- 
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houfes as an" advocate for the miniftry of the feffr 
years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to 
juftify the conduct, and exalt the chara&er, of 
Lord Bolingbroke, whom he mentions with great 
regard in ap Epiftle upon Author s> which he wrote 
about that time, but was too wife to publiih, and of 
which only fome fragments have appeared, inferted 
by him in the " Magazine" after his retirement. 

T© defpair was not, however, the chara&er of 
Savage \ when one patronage failed, he had recourfc 
to another. The Prince was now extremely popular, 
and had very liberally rewarded the merit of foroc 
writers; whom Mr. Savage did ftot think fuperior 
tahimfelf; and therefore he refolved to addrefs a 
poem, to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjeft 
which could regard only perfons of the higheft rank 
and greateft affluence, and which was therefore pro- 
per for a poem intended to procure the patronage of 
a prince; and, having retired for fome time to 
Richmond, that he might profecute his defign in 
full tranquillity, without the temptations of pleafure, 
or the felicitations of creditors, by which his medi- 
tations were in equal danger of being difconcerted, 1 
he produced a poem On Pubiick Spirit, with regard 
to Pubiick Works. 

The plan of this poem is. very extenftvc, and 
eomprifes a multitude of topicks, each of which 
might furnifh matter fufficient for a long perforair 
ance, and of which fome have already employed 
more eminent writers ; but as he was perhaps not 
fully acquainted with the whole extent of his own 
defign, and was writing to obtain a fupply of watt* 

too- 
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too preffing to admit of long or accurate enquiries, 
he paffcs negligently over many publick works, 
which, even in his own opinion, deferved to be 
more elaborately treated. 

But, though he may fometimes difappoint his 
reader by tranfient touches upon thefe fubje&s, 
which have often been cotifidered, and therefore 
naturally raife expe&ations, he muft be allowed 
amply to compenfate his omiffioas, by expatiating, 
in the conclufion of his work, upon a kind of bene- 
ficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, 
though it now appears more fufceptible of embellifh- 
roents, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and aftWl 
the paflions, than many of thofe which have hitherto 
been thought moft worthy of the ornaments of verfe. 
The fcttlement of colonies in uninhabited countries* 
the eftablifliment <*f thofc in fecurity whofe misfor- 
tunes have made their own country no longer pleaf- 
ing or fafe, the acquifition of property without injury 
to any, the appropriation of the wafte and luxuriant 
bounties of nature, and the enjoymefet of thofe gift* 
which Heaven has fcattered upon regions uncultivated 
and unoccupied, cannot be considered without giv- 
ing rife to a great number of pleafing ideas, and 
bewildering the imagination in delightful profpedts ; 
and therefore, whatever fpeculations they may pro- 
duce in thofe who have confined themfelves to po- 
litical ftudies, naturally fixed the attention, and ex- 
eited the applaufe, of a poet. The politician, when 
he confidcrs men driven into other countries for 
shelter, and obliged to retire to forefts and deferts, 
and pafs their lives, and fix their pofterity, in the 
remoteft corners of the world, to avoid thofe h^rd- 
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ihips which they fuffer or fear in their native pkce f 
may very properly enquire, why the legiflature doei 
Hot provide a remedy for thefe miferies, rather tha& 
encourage an efcape from them. He may Conclude 
that the flight of every honeft man is a lofs to the 
community; that thofe who are unhappy without 
guilt ought to be relieved ; and the life which is 
overburthened by accidental calamities fet at eafe 
by the care of the publick ; and that thofe who 
have by mifcondudt forfeited^ their claim to favour, 
ought rather to be made ufeful to the fociety which 
they have injured, than be driven from it. But th^ 
poet is employed in a more pleafing undertaking 
than that of propofing laws which, however juft or 
expedient, will never be made ; or endeavouring to 
reduce to rational fchemes of government focieties 
which were formed by chance, and are conduced 
by the private paffions of thofe who prefide in them. 
He guides the unhappy fugitive, from want and per* 
fecution, to plenty, quiet, and,fecurity, and feats 
him in fcenes of peaceful folitude, and undifturbed 
tepofe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidft the pleafing fen- 
timents which this profpedl of retirement fuggefted 
to him, to cenfure tbofe crimes which have been 
generally committed by the difcoverers of new 
regions, and to expofe the enormous wickednefs 
of making war upon barbarous nations becaufe they 
cannot refill, and of invading countries becaufe they 
$re fruitful ; of extending navigation only to propa- 
gate vice, and of vifiting diftant lands only to lay 
them wafte. He has afierted the natural equality of 
mankind, and endeavoured to fupprefs that pride 

which 
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which inclines men to imagine that right is the 
confequence of power. 

His defcription of the various miferies'which force 
men to feek for refuge in diftant countries, affords 
another inftance of his proficiency in the important 
and extenfive ftudy of human life ; and the tender- 
aefs with which he recounts them, another proof of 
his humanity and benevolence. 

It is obfervable that the clofe of this poem dif- 
covers a change which experience had made in Mr. 
Savage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
youth, and publifhed in his Mifcellanies, he declares 
bis contempt of the contracted views and narrow 
profpedls of the middle ftate of life, and declares 
his refolution either to tower like the cedar, or be 
trampled like the ftirub ; but in this poem, though 
addrefled to a prince, he mentions this ftate of life 
as comprizing thofe who ought moft to attract 
reward, thofe who merit moft the confidence of 
power and the familiarity of greatnefs ; and, acci- 
dentally mentioning this paflage to one of his 
friends, declared r that in his opinion all the virtue 
of mankind was comprehended in that ftate. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that abfurd cuftom which pre* 
Tails among the Englifh, of permitting fervants to 
receive money from ftrangers for the entertainment 
that they receive, and therefore inferted in his poem 
thefe lines : 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 
JHowever royal, or however fair, 
If gates, which to accefs fliould ftill give way, 
Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for pay ; 
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If perquifited yarlets frequeqt ft^nd, 
And each new walk mull a new tax demand $ 
What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 
What Mufe mall from oblivion foatch their praife ) 

But before the publication of his performance ho 
recolle&ed, that the Queen allowed her garden an<J 
cave at Richmond to be fhewn for money ; and that 
fhe fo openly countenanced the practice, that ftie had 
beftowed the privilege of (hewing them as a place of 
profit on a man, whofe merit fhe valued herfelf upon 
rewarding, though fhe gave him only the liberty of 
difgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
thefe lines might be officioufly reprefented as an 
infult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life 
and his fubfiftence ; and that the propriety of his 
pbfervation would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
which the unfeafonablenefs of it might draw upon 
him ; he therefore fupprefled the paffage in the firft 
edition, but after the Queen's death thought the 
fame caution no longer neceffary, and reftored it tQ 
the proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, publifhed without any 
political faults, and infcribed to the Prince ; but 
Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he could 
prevail to prefent it to him, had no other method 
of attracting his obfervation than the publication 
of frequent advertifements, and therefore received 
no reward from his patron, however generous on 
frthar occafions. 
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This difappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation, being by fome means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his addrefs to 
hrtn ; and infinuated, that if any advances in popu- 
larity could have been made by diftinguifhing him, 
he had not written without notice, or without re- 
ward. 

He was once inclined to have prefented his poem 
jn perfon, and fent to the printer for a copy with 
that defign ; but either his opinion changed, or his 
jrefolution deferted him, and he continued to refent 
pegledt without attempting to force himfelf into 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than 
Jiis patron ; for only feventy-two were fold, though 
the performance was much commended by fome 
whofe judgement in that kind of writing is generally 
allowed. But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to 
inankind, without imputing any defeat to his work, 
by obferving that his poem was unluckily publifhed 
two days after the prorogation of the parliament, 
$nd by confequence at a time when all thofe who. 
could be expedted to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking 
. leave of others upon their difmiffion from publick 
affairs. 

It mull be however allowed, in justification of 
the publick, that this performance is not the moft 
excellent of Mr. Savage's works ; and that, though 
it cannot be denied to contain many ftriking fenti- 
pients, majeftick lines, and juft obfervations, it is in 
general not fufficiently polifhed in the language, or 
gnliyened in the imagery, or digefted in the plan. 

Tiiui 
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Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alle- 
viation of his poverty, which was fuch as rery few 
could have fupported with equal patience ; but to 
which, it muft likewife be confefled, that few would 
have been expofed who received punctually fifty 
pounds a year ; a falary which, though by no means 
equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found fufficient to fupport families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the neceffities of life 
require. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in a fhort time to his former diftrefs, and 
for feme part of the year generally lived by chance, 
eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meannefs of his drefs 
often excluded him, when the politenefs and variety 
of his converfation would have been thought a fuffi- 
cient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
paHed the night fometimes in mean houfes, which 
are fet open at night to any cafual wanderers, fome- 
times in cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meaneft and moft profligate of the rabble ; and' 
fometimes, when he had not money to fupport even 
the expences of thefe receptacles, walked about the ■ 
ftreets till he was weary, and lay down in the 
fummer upon a bulk, *or in the winter, with his- 
aflbciates in poverty, among the afhes of a glafs-* 
houfe. 

In this manner were paffed thofe days and thofe 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elevated fpeculations, nfeful ftudies, or 

pleafing 
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pleafing conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or 
in a giafs-hoirfe, among thieves and beggars, was 
to be found the Author of The Wanderer^ the man 
of exalted fentiments, extenfive views, and curious 
observations ; the man whofe remarks on life might 
have affifted the ftatefman, whofe ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralift, whofe elo- 
quence might have influenced fenates, and whofo 
delicacy might have poliihcd courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch necefiities 
might fometimes force him upon difreputable prac- 
tices ; add it is probable that thefe lines in The 
Wanderer were occafioned by his reflections on his 
own conduct ; 

though nrifery lead* to happinefs, and truth, 
Unequal to the load this languid youth, 
(0, let none ctenfure, if, untried by grief, 
If, amidft woe, untenanted by relief,) 
Ha ftoop'd relu&ant to low arts of fhame, 
Which then,, ev'n then, he fcorn'd, and blufh'd to 
name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be folicited fo* frnalt fums, which the frequency of 
the reqtieft made in time confiderable; and he was 
therefore quickly fliunned by thofe who were become 
familiar enough to be trufted with his neceflities; , 
but his rambling manner of life, and conftant ap. 
pearance at houfes of publick refort, always pro- 
cured him a new fucceffion of friends, whofe kind- 
nefs had not been exhaufted by repeated requefts ; 
fo that he was> feldom abfolutely without refources, 
but had in his utmoft exigencies this comfort, that 
he always imagined himfelf fure of ipeedy relief. 

It 
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It was obferved, that he always afked favours of 
this kind without the leaft fubmiflion or apparent, 
confcioufnefs of dependence, and that he did not 
feem to look upon a compliance with his xequefb 
as an obligation that deferved any extraordinary 
acknowledgements ; but a refufal was refented by 
him as an affront, or complained pf as an injury; 
nor did he readily reconcile himfclf to thofe who* 
either denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any 
intimation that they expected to be repaid. 

He was fometimes fo far compaffionated by thofe 
who knew both his merit and diftreffes, that they 
received him into their families, but they foon 
difcovered him to be a very incommodious inmate ; 
for, being always accuftomed to an irregular man- 
ner of life, he could not confine himfelf to any 
ftated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of a 
family, but would prolong his converfation till mid- 
night, without confidcring that bufinefs might require 
his friend's application in the morning ; and, .when 
he had perfuaded himfelf to retire to bed, was not 
without equal difficulty called up to dinner ; it was 
therefore impoffible to pay him any diftin&ion with* 
out the entire fubverfion of all ceconomy, a kind of 
eftablifhment which, wherever he.went, he always 
appeared ambitious to overthrow. 

It muft, therefore, be acknowledged, injuftifica* 
tion of mankind, that it was not always by the negli- 
gence or coldnefs of his friends that Savage was dif- 
trefled, but becaufe it was in reality very difficult to 
preferve him long in a ftate of eafe. To fupply him 
with money was a hopelefs attempt ; for no fooner 
did ke fee himfelf matter of. a fum fufficient to fet 

him 
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him free f$om care for a day, than he became pro- 
fufe and luxurious. When once he had entejed a 
tavern, or engaged in a fcheme of pleasure, he never 
retired till want of money obliged him to fome new 
expedient. If he was entertained in a family, nof 
thing was any longer to be regarded there but 
amufements and jollity ; wherever Savage entered, 
he immediately expe&ed that order and bulineff 
ihould fly before him, that all fliould thenceforward 
be left to hazard, and that no dull principle of 
domeftick management fhould be oppofed to his 
inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftrefles, however affli&ive, never deje&ed 
him ; in his loweft ftate he wanted not fpirit to aflert 
the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to 
reprefs that infolence which the fuperiority of fortune 
incited, and to trample on that reputation which 
rofe upon any other balls than that of merit : he 
never admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. Once, 
when, he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, 
one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable for 
moderation in his profperity, left a meflage, that he 
defired to fee him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to affift him ; but was 
very much difgufted that he fliould prefume to pre- 
fcribe the hour of his attendance, and, I believe, 
refufed to vifit him, and rejected his kindnefs. 
; The fame invincible temper, whether firmnefs or 
. obftinacy, appeared in his condu<ft to the Lord TyN 
.' connel, from whom he very frequently demanded, 
that the allowance which was once paid him fhould 
i?e neftored ' r but with whom he never appeared.to 

entertain 
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entertain for a moment the thought of follciting 1 
reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all 
the haugl tinefs of fuperiority, and all the bitternefs 
of refentment. He wrote to him, not in a ftyle of 
fupplication or refpedt, but of reproach, menace, 
and contempt; and appeared determined, if he ever 
regained his allowance, to hold it only by the right 
ofconqueft. 

As many more can difcover that a man is richer 
than thit he is wifer than themfelves, fuperiority* 
of underftanding is not fo readily acknowledged as 
that of fortune ; nor is that haughtinefs which the 
confcioufnefs of great abilities incites borne with 
the fame fubmiffion as the tyranny of affluence ; and 
therefore Savage, by aflerting his claim to deference 
and regard, and by treating thofe witfa*> contempt 
tirhom better fortune animated to rebel againft him, 
did not fail to raife a great number of enemies in the 
different clafles of mankind. Thofe who thought 
themfelves raifed above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him becaufe they found no protection - 
from the petulance of his wit. Thofe who were 
efteemed for their writings feared him as a critick, 
and maligned him as a rival; and almoft all the 
fmaller wits were his profeffed enemies. 

Among thefe Mr. Miller fo far indulged his refent- 
picnt.as to introduce him in a farce, and diredfc 
him to be perfonated on the ftage, in a drefs like 
that which he then wore; a mean infult, which only 
infinuated that Savage had but one coat, and which 
was therefore defpifed by him rather than refentcd % 
for, though he wrote a lampoon againft Miller, he 
©ever printed it: and as no other perfon ought, to 

profecute 
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profccute that revenge from which the perfon who 
was injured defifted, I fhall not preferve what Mr. 
Savage fupprefied ; of which the publication would 
indeed have been a punifhment too fevere for ft> 
impotent an aflault. 

The great hardfhips of poverty were to Savage not 
the want of lodging or of food, but the negle<9: and 
contempt which it drew upon him. He complained 
that, as his affairs grew defperate, he found his repu- 
tation for capacity viiibly decline ; that his opinion 
in queftions of criticifm was no longer regarded, 
when his coat was out of fafhion; and that thofo 
who, in the interval of his profperity, were always 
encouraging him to great undertakings by enco- 
miums on his genius and affurances of fuccefs, now 
received any mention of his defigns with coldnefs, 
thought that the fubje&s on which he propofed to 
write were very difficult, and were ready to inform 
him, that the event of a poem was uncertain, that 
an author ought to employ much time in the confi- 
deration of his plan, and not prefume to fit down to 
write in confidence of a few curfory ideas, and a 
fuperficial knowledge ; difficulties were ftarted on 
nil fides, and he was no longer qualified for any 
performance but " The Volunteer Laureat." 

Yet even this kind of contempt never d<?prefled 
him ; for he always preferved a fteady confidence in 
his own capacity, and believed nothing above hi$ 
reach which he fhould at any time earneftly endea- 
vour, to attain. He formed fchemes of the fame kind 
with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flat- 
tered hifnfelf with advances to be made in fcience, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in, fome diftant period 

of 
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of his life* For the acquifition of knowledge he wa* 
indeed far better qualified than for that of riches ; 
for he was naturally inquifitive, and defirous of the 
converfation of thofe from whom any information 
was to be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fometimes of- 
fered of railing his fortune ; and he was remarkably 
retentive of his ideas, which, when once he was in- 
poffeffion of them, rarely forfook him ; a quality 
which could never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expec- 
tation that the Queen would fome time recoiled her 
promife, he had recourfc to the ufual practice of 
writers, and published propofals for printing his 
works by fubfcription, to which he was encouraged 
by the fuccefs of many who had not a better right 
to the favour of the publick ; but, whatever was the 
leafon, he did not find the world equally inclined to 
favour him ; and he obferved, with fome difcontent, 
that, though he offered his works at half-a-guinea, 
he was able to procure but a fmall number in com- 
parifon with thofe who fubfcribed twice as much to 
Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he faw his 
propofals negle&cd by* the Queen, who patronifed 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited a 
competition, . among thofe who attended the court, 
who fhould moft promote his intereft, and who 
ihould firft offer a fubfcription. . This was a dif- 
tindtion to which Mr. Savage made no fcruple of 
aflerting, that his birth, his misfortunes, and his 
genius, gave a fairer title than could be pleaded 
by him on whom it was conferred. 

Savaged 
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Savage's applications were, however, not uhiver- 
fally unfuccefsful ; for tome of the nobility counte- 
nanced his defigri, encouraged his propofals, and 
fubfcfibed with gteat liberality. He related of thd 
Duke of Chandos particularly , that, upon receiving 
his propofals, he fent him tefa guineas. A 

Bdt the money which his fubfcriptions afforded 
him was not lefs volatile than that Which he received 
from his dther fcheriieS ; whenever a fubfctiptibri Was 
paid him* he webt td a tavefti ; and, as money fd 
Collected is neceffarily received In fihall funis, he 
never was able to feftd his poetris to the prefs, but 
for many yedrs continued his folicitdtion, arid fquarl- 
dered whatever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently 
fevived ; and as his propofals grew pbfelete, pew 
dnes Werfc priritdd with frelhef dates. I'd form 
fchemes for the publicatidn, Was one of his favourite 
aniufertients ; nor Was hef ever mdre at eafe than 
when, With any friend who readily fell in with his 
fchemeS, he was adjufting the £rint, fofrtiirig the 
advettifemfchts, and regiikting the difperfion of his 
new edition, which he rfeally intended fortie tirfie to 
fublifh, ahd whith, as long as experience had fhewrt 
him the irtipoffibillty of printing fhe volume to- 
gether, he at laft determined to divide into weekly 
or monthly numbers, that the profits of the firft 
might fupply the expences df the next. 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting fufpettfe, living for the gfeateft part in 
fear of prbfcCutions from his creditors, and conse- 
quently ikulking iri obfciire parts of the town, of 
Which he was no ftrangef to the remoteft corners. 
Vol. II. B b , But 
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But wherever he came, his addrefs feciired hiitt 
friends, whom his neceffities foon alienated ; fo that 
he had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance than 
any man ever before attained, there being fcarcely 
any perfon eminent on any account to whom he was 
hot known, or whofe chara&er he was not in fomc 
degree, able to delineate. 

To the acquifition of this extenfive acquaintance 
«very circumftance of his life contributed. He ex- 
Celled in the arts of converfation, and therefore wil- 
lingly pra&ifed them. He had feldom any home, or 
even a lodging in which he could be private ; and 
therefore was driven into publick-houfes for the com- 
ijion conveniences of life and fupports of nature. 
He was always ready to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to withhold him, and often 
iio money to provide for himfelf; and by dining with 
one company, he never failed of obtaining, an intro- 
duction into another. 

Thus diflipated was his life, and thus cafual his 
fubfiftence ; yet did not the diftra&ion of his view* 
hinder him from reflection, nor the uncertainty of 
his condition deprefs his gaiety. When he had wan- 
dered about without any fortunate adventure by 
which he was led into a tavern, he fometimes retired 
into the fields, and Was able to employ his mind in 
ftudy, or amufe it with pleafing imaginations ; and 
feldom appeared to be melancholy, but when fomc! 
fudden misfortune had juft fallen upon him ; and 
even then in a few moments he would difentangle 
himfelf from his perplexity, adopt the fubjedt of 
converfation, and apply his mind wholly to the ob- 
•vje&s that others prefect ed to it. 

Th» 
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This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, 
was yet imbittered, in 1738, with new calamities. 
The death of the Queen deprived him of all the 
profpe&s of preferment with which be fo long enter- 
tained his imagination ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole 
liad before given him reafon to believe that he ©ever 
intended the performance of his promife, he was now 
abandoned again to fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, fupported by a 
friend ; and as it was not his cuftom to look out for 
diftant calamities, or to feel any other pain than that 
tohidr-foroed itfelf upon his fenfes, he was not much 
affli&ed.at his lofs, and perhaps comforted himfelf 
that his penfion would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyrick. 

Another expectation contributed likewife to fup^ 
port him 5 he had taken a refolution to write a fecond 
tragedy upon the ftory of SiT Thomas Overbury, in 
which he preferved a few lines of his former play, 
but made a total alteration of the plan, added new 
incidents, and introduced new charadters ; fo that it 
was a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. * 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making 
choice of another fubjedfc ; but, in vindication of 
himfelf, he aflerted, that it was not eafy to find a 
better; and that he thought it his intereft to extin- 
guish, the memory of the firft tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one lefs defective upon the 
fame ftory; by wfiich he fhould entirely defeat the 
artifice of the bookfellers, who, after the death of 
any author of reputation, are always induftrious to 
fvvell his works, by .uniting his worft productions 
with his beft. 

b b % In 
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In the execution of this fdheme, hbwever, he 
proceeded but flowly, and probably only employed 
himfelf upon it when he could find no other amufe- 
ment ; but he pleafed himfelf with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined that the theatrical re- 
putation which he was about to acquire, would be 
equivalent to all that he had loft by the death ef his 
patronefs. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, negleft the mcafures proper to fccure the 
continuance of his penfion, though forne of his fa- 
vourers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on her death ; but on her birth-day next year, he 
gave a proof of the folidity of his judgement, and 
the power of his genius. He knew that the track 
of elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was impof- 
fible to travel in it without treading in the footfteps 
of thofe who had gone before him ; and that there- 
fore it was neceffary, that he might diftinguifh him- 
felf from the herd of encomiafts, to find out fonie 
new walk of funeral panegyrick. 

This difficult talk he performed in fuch a manner, 
that his poem may be juftly ranked among the beft 
pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topicks, 
which any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to connect in one view,, but which he has 
united in fuch a manner, that the relation between 
them appears natural ; and it may be juftly faid, that 
what no other man would have thought on, it now 
appears fcareely poffible for any man to oiifs. 

The 
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The beauty of this peculiar combination of ima- 
ges isfo mafterly, that it is fufficient to fet this poem 
above cenfure ; and therefore it is not necefiary to 
mention many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it, and which would defervedly be ad- 
mired in any other performance. 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be added, 
from the fame poem, an inftance of his prudence, 
an excellence for which he was not fo often diftin* 
guifhed ; he does not forget to remind the king, in 
the moft delicate and artful manner, of continuing 
his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefs, he wis 
for fome time in fufpenfe, but was in no great de- 
gree folicitous about it ; and continued his labour 
^ipon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend who had for a confiderajble time fupported him, 
removing his family to another place, took occafion 
to dtfmifs him. It then. became neceffary to enquire 
more diligently what was determined in his affair, 
having reafon to fufpedl that no great favour was 
intended hirn* becaufe he had hot received his pen- 
jfibn at the ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe methods of 
retrieving his intereft, which were moft likely tofuC- 
xeed; and fome of thofe who were employed in the 
Exchequer, cautioned him againft too much violence 
in his proceedings : but Mr. Savage* who feldom re- 
gulated his conduft by the advice of others, gave 
-way to his paflion, and demanded of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at his levee, the reafon of the diftin&ion 
.that was made between him and the other pensioners 
of the Queen, with a degree of roughnefs which 
b b 3 perhaps 
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perhaps determined him to withdraw what had been 
only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accufed 
or fufpedted, and whatever influence was employed 
againft him, he received fooii after an account that 
took from him all hopes of regaining his penfion ; 
and he had now no profpeA of fubfiftence but from 
his play, and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to finifti it. x 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this tnan f 
deprived of an eftate and title by a particular law, 
expofed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
him, he entered the world without a friend ; and 
though his abilities forced themfelves into efteem and 
reputation, he was never able to obtain any real ad-' 
vantage ; and whatever profpe<?ts arqfe, were always 
intercepted as he began to approach them. The 
king's intentions in his favour were fruftrated ; his 
dedication to the prince, whofe generality on every 
other occafion was eminent, procured him no reward ; 
Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his promife to others, broke it to him without 
regret ; and the bounty of the Queen was, after her 
death, withdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
Only with decency, but with cheerfulnefs ; nor was 
his gaiety clouded even by his laft difappointments, 
though he was in a (hort time reduced to the loweft 
degree of diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging 
and food. At this time he gave another inftance of 
the infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit ; his cloaths 
were worn out ; and he received notice, that at a 

coffee- 
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coffee-houfe fome cloaths and linen were left for. him.: 
the perfon who fent them did not, I believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit ; 
but though the offer was fo far generous, it was 
made with fome negle& of ceremonies, which Mr. 
Savage fo much refentcd, that he refufed the prefent, 
and declined to enter the houfe till the cloaths that 
had been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert fome 
meafures for his relief; and one of them wrote a let- 
ter to him, in which he exprefled his concern " for 
f ' the miferable withdrawing of his penfion ;" and 
gave him hopes, that in a fhort time he fhould find 
himfelf fuppiied with a competence, " without any 
1 € dependence on thofe little creatures which we are 
'* pleafed to call the Great." 

The fcheme propofed for this happy and indepen- 
* dent fubfiftence was, that he fhould retire into Wales, 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to 
be raifed by a fubfcription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap place, without afpiring any more 
to affluence, or having any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very different from thofe of his friends; 
' for they propofed that he fhould continue an exile 
from London for ever, and fpend all the remaining 
part of his life at Swanfea ; but he defigned only 
to take the opportunity, which their fcheme offered 
him, of retreating jbr a fhort time, that he might 
prepare his play for the ftage, and his other works 
for the prefs, and then return to London to exhi- 

b b 4 bit 
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bit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of his own 
labour. 

Witfy regard to hi$ works, fte propofed very great 
improvements, which would have required much 
time, or great application ; and, when he had finifhed 
them, he defigned to do juftice fo his fiibfcribprs, 
by publifhing them according to his propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain himfelf with future 
pleafures, he had planned put a {theme of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but from 
paftorals and fongs. He imagined that he fhould be 
tranfported to fcenes of flowery felicity, like fhofe 
which pne poet has reflected to another ; and h^d 
projefted a perpetual fopnd of innocent pleafures, 
of which he fufpe&ed no interruption from pride, 
or ignpranqe, or ^rqtality. 

With thefe expectations he was fp inphanted, th^t 
• when he was once gently reproached by a friend for 
fubmitting to live upon a fubferiptiont and advifed 
, rather by a refolute exertipn pf his abilities to fup- 
pprt himfelf, he could nqt bear to debar himfelf from 
the h;*ppinef$ which was tQ be found in the calm of a 
pottage, of lofe the opportunity of likening, without 
intermiffion, to the melody, pf the nightingale, which 
he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and 
which he did not fail to mention as a very important 
part of the happinefs of a country life, 

While this fcheme was ripening, his friends di- 
rected him to take a lodging jn thp liberties of the 
fleet, that he might be fecure frpm his creditors j 
and fent him every Monday a guine^, which he com- 
monly fpent befqre the nexf mprqing, and trufted, 

after 
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after his ufual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very fenlibly to feel the m}feries of 
dependence. Thofe by whom he was to be fupported 
began to prefenbe to him with an air of authority, 
which he knew not how decently to refent, nor pa- 
tiently to bear ; and he fpon difcovered, from the 
conduct of moft of his fubferibers, (h^t he was yet 
in the hands of cC little creatures," 

Of the infolence that be was obliged to fuffer, he 
gave many inftances, of which none appeared to 
raife his indignation to a greater height, than the 
method which was taken of furnifhing him with 
cloaths. Inftead of confulting him, and allowing 
him to fend a tailor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they propofed to fend for a 
tailor to take his megfure, and then to confult how 
they fhould equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
fuch as Savage's humanity would have fuggefted to 
him on a like occafion ; but it had fcarcely deferved 
mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncom- 
mon degree, fliewn the peculiarity of his character. 
, TJpon hearing the defign that was formed,* he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the moft violent ago- 
nies of rage ; and, being afked what it could be that 
gave him fuch disturbance, he replied with the 
utmoft vehemence of indignation, " That they had 
f fent for 31 tailor to meafure him." 

JIow the affair ended was never enquired, for 
fear of renewing his uneafinefs. It is probable that, 
pppn recolleftion, he fubmitted with a good grace to 

what 
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what he could not avoid, and that he difcovered jp* 
refentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit ancj 
^univerfal compliance; for when the v gentleman, who. 
. had firft informed him of the defign to fupport him 
;by a fubfcription, attempted to procure a reconcilia- 
. tion with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means 
be prevailed upon to comply with the meafures tha* 
were propofed. 

A letter was written for him * to Sir William Le- 
mon, to prevail upon him to interpofe his good offices 
with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he folicited Sir Wiln 
liam's affiftance €€ for a man who really needed it as 
€< much as any man could well do ;" and informed 
him, that he was retiring " for ever to a place where 
€i he fliould no more trouble his relations, friends^ 
€€ or enemies;" he confefled, that his paffion had 
betrayed him to fome conduft, with regard to Lord 
Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily aflc 
his pardon ; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's. 
paffion might be yet fo high that he would not 
" receive a letter from him," begged that Sir Wil- 
liam, would endeavour to foften him ; and exprefled 
his hopes that he would comply with his requeft, 
and that " fo fmall a relation would not harden his 
** heart againft him." 

That any man fliould prefume to di&ate a letter 

to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and 

. therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 

inclined to approve it. But when he read it, he 

found it contained fentiments entirely oppofite to 

* By Mr. Pope. Dr. J. 

his 
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his own, and, as he aflerted, to the truth, and 
therefore, inftead of copying it, wrote his friend a 
letter full of mafculine refentment and warm. expos- 
tulations." He very juftly obferved, that' the ftyje 
was too fupplrcatory, and the representation too 
.abjedl, 'and that he ought at lead to have made him 
complain with " the dignity of a gentleman in 
€€ diftrefs." He declared that he would not write 
the paragraph in which he was to aflc Lord Tyrcon- 
ncl's , pardon ; for, "he dcfpifed his pardon, and 
*' therefore could not heartily, and. would not hypo- 
4C critically, aflc it." He remarked that his friend 
made a very unreafonable diftin&ion between himfelf 
and him; for, fays he, " when you mention men of 
" high rank in your own chara&er," they are " thofe 
"little creatures whom we are pleafed to call the 
* c Great ;" but when you addrefs them " in mine,'' 
-no fervility is fufficiently humble. He then with great 
.propriety explained the ill confequences which might 
.be expe&ed from fuch a letter, which his relations 
would print in their own defence, and which would 
,for ever be produced as a full anfwer to all that he 
fhould allege againft them ; for he always intended 
to publifh a minute account of the treatment which 
he had received. It is to be remembered, to the 
honour of the . gentleman by whom this letter was 
drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reafons, 
«,and agreed that it ought to be fuppreffed. 

After many alterations* and delays, a fubfcription 
was at length raifed, which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gen- 
tleman * j fuch was the generofity of mankind, that 

* Mr. Pope. R. 

what 
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what had been done by a player without felicitation, 
could not now be effcdted by application and in- 
terest ; and Savage had a great number to court and 
to obey for a penfion lefs than that, which Mrs. Okfc- 
field paid him without exa&ing any fervilities. 

Mr, Savage, however, was fatisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance* 
though fcanty , would be more than Sufficient for him, 
being now determined to commence a rigid oecono- 
mift, arid to live according to the exa&eft rules of fru- 
gality ; for nothing was in his opinion more contemp r 
tible than a man, who, when he knew his income, 
exceeded it ; and yet he confeffbd, that inftances of 
fuch folly were too common, and lamented that fome 
men were not to be trufted with their own money, i 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great teiider- 
nefs of his friends, and parted from the auth v or of 
this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was futf- 
nifhed with fifteen guineas, and informed that they 
would be fufficient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for fome time ; 
and that there remained but little more of the firft 
colle&ion. He promifed a ftridt adherence to his 
maxims of parfimony, and went away in the ftage- 
coach ; nor did his friends expeft to hear from him 
till he informed them of his arrival at Swanfea. 

But, when they leaft expe&ed, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, ill 
which he fent them word, that he was yet upon the 
road, and without money ; and that he therefore 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
fent him the money that was in their hands, with 

which 
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which he was enabled to reach Briftol, from* whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by water* 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon the 
Shipping, fo that he could not immediately obtain a 
paflage ; and being therefore obliged to ftay there 
fomc time, he With his ufual felicity ingratiated him- 
felf with many of the principal inhabitants, was 
invited to their houfes, diftinguiihed at their publick 
feafts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and. therefore eafily engaged his affe&ion. 

He began very early after his retirement to com-* 
plain of the- condudl of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them fo muqh by his letters, that 
they withdrew; however honourably, their contri- 
butions ; and it is believed that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year, which were al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who propofed the fuh- 
fcription. ' 

♦ After fome ftay at Briftpl he retired to Swanfea, 
the place originally propofed for his refidence, 
where he lived about a year, very much diffatisfied 
with the diminution of his falary ; but contra&ed, 
as in other places, acquaintance with thofe wjio were 
moil diftinguiihed in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by fome 
verfes which he inferted in " The Gentleman ? s 
" Magazine *." 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two a&s 
were wanting when he 1/eft London-; and was. deiirous 
of coming to town, ? to bring it upon the ftage. This 
defign was very warmly oppofed ; and he was ad- 

* Repainted in the late CoUeftipfl. 

. • - r vifed; 
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vifed, by his chief benefa&or^ to put it into the 
hands of Mr. Thcmfon and Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the ftage, and to allow his friends to re- 
ceive the profits, out of which an annual penfion 
fhould be paid him. 

This propofal he reje&ed with theutmoft contempt. 
He was by no means convinced that the judgement 
of thofe, to whom he was required to fubmit, was 
fuperior to his own* He was now determined, as he 
expreffed it, to be " no longer kept in leading- 
€( ftrings," and had no elevated idea of i( his bounty, 
cc who propofed to penfion him out of the profits of 
t% his own labours " 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fubfeription 
for his works, and had once hopes of fuccefs ; but in 
a fhort time afterwards formed a refolution of leaving 
that part of the country," to which he thought it not 
reafonable to be confined, for the gratification of 
thofe who, having promifed him a liberal income, 
had no fooner baniflied him to a remote corner, than 
they reduced his allowance to a falary fcarcely equal 
to the neceffities of life. 

His refentment of this treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at leaflr, he had not deferved, was fuch, 
that he broke off all correfpondence with moft of his 
contributors, and appeared to confider them as per- 
fecutors and oppreflbrs ; and in the latter part of his 
life declared, that their coftdudt toward him fince 
his departure from London " had been perfidiouf- 
" hefs improving on perfidioufnefs, and inhumanity 
<c on inhumanity.' 5 

It is not to be fuppofed that the tfecefiities- of 
Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him to fatirical- 

exag- 
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exaggerations of the behaviour of thofe by whom he 
thought hi mfelf reduced to them. But it muft be 
granted, that the diminution of his allowance was 
& great hardftiip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
fubfcriptions from a man, who, upon the faith of 
their promife, had gone into a kind of banifhment, 
and abandoned all thofe by whom he had been before 
relieved in his diftreffes, will find it no eafy tafk to 
vindicate their conduit. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps juftly, that he 
was petulant aild contemptuous ; that he more fre- 
quently reproached his fubfcribers for not giving 
him mora, than thanked them for what he received; 
but it is to be remembered, that his conduit, 
and this is the worft charge that can be drawn up 
againft him, did them no real injury, and that it 
therefore ought rather to have been pitied than re- 
Ifented ; at leaft, the refentment it might -provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly; epithets 
which his conduct will hardly deferve, that ftarves the 
. inan whom he has perfuaded to put himfelf into his 
power, 

, It might have been reafonably demanded by 
Savage,, that they fhould, before they had taken away 
what they promifed, have replaced hirti in his for- 
mer ftate, that they fhould have taken no advantages 
from the fituation to which the appearance pf their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he fhould have 
been recalled to London before he was abandoned* 
He taught juftly reprefent, that he ought to have 
t>6en confidered as a lion in the toils, and demand 
to be releafed before the dogs fhould be loofed upon 
hion 

He 
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He endeavoured, indeed, to relcafe himfelf, ah^ 
With an intent to return to London j went to Briftol, 
Where a repetition of the kihdriefs Which hehadfo£ 
merly* found invited him to ftay. He was hot bvAf 
rarefied arid treated, but had a golledhori made for 
hirn of about thirty pounds, with which it had beeri 
happy if he had immediately departed for "London j 
but his fcegligence'did not fuffer him to confidety 
that fiich proofs. of-fcindnefs-Were not often to be 
expe6ted, and that this ardour of benevolence Was 
in a great degree the eflfeA of novelty, arid might* 
prabably, be every da^ kf$; arid thfertfofc he toot: 
fio care to irhpfove the happy fimfc, but was ericou- 
taged by one favour to hope for another, till at* 
length generofity was exhaufted 5 and officioufriels 
Wearied* . '.'... .. ' * .< * 

Another part of his mifcoridtuSf! was the pta&ice of 
prolonging his vifits to unfeafonable hours, and dif- 
eoricerting all the families into which he was admitted. 
This Was &n fefroi> ril a place of cotiirifierce, which 
all the charms of his tonverfktion cduld ndtcoriipefi^ 
fate ; for what trader would piirehaffc fuch airy fatts- * 
feftion by the lofs of folid gain, whfch rfroft be the ' 
confequerice of midnight merriment, as thtffe hours * 
which were gained at night were generally loft in the : 
morning? .-,;•.. 

Thus Mr. Savsige, after the cutio&ty rif the inha- 
bitants wasgfatified, found the number of hfe friends : 
daily decreafing, perhaps withotrt ftifpe&itig for what - 
reafon their condu<5lwas altered ; for he fiill continued 
to harafs, with his no&urrialintrtifions, thofo that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted hini to their houfes. 
.--..■ But 
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But ht did not fpehd all the tinlc of his refidence 
at BriAol in vifits or it taverns } for he fotnetirn^s 
Returned to his ftudies, and bfegan feveral confider- 
atle defigns. , When lie felt ah inclination tb ^fite^ 
he always retrfred fiom the knowledge of his frifends, 
&nd lay hid in an obfctire part of the fuburtfe, till 
he found himftlf again defirbus of company, to 
which it is likely thai intervals of ab£nce made 
hirti more welcome. 

He Was always full of hfe defigri 6f fettrrmrig to 
London, to bring his tragedy tfton the fltage ; butj 
hating negle&ed to depart wfth the money that was 
raifed for him, he &m&Bt rot afterwards procure a 
futn fufficient to defriy the expfences of his journey i 
hor perhaps wotild a frefh flipply have had any other 
effedt than, by putting immediate pleafures into his 
power, to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
Out of his mind; 

While he was thus fperiding ihe day in contriving 
a fcheihe for the ritorrow, difhreft ftole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His condu<5l had already 
/Wearied fome of thofe who were at firft enamoured 
of his conveffation ; but he mighf ,< perhaps ftill 
have devolved to others, whom he might have! 
Entertained with equal ftrccefs, had not the decay 
of his cloaths made it no longer cofififterft with 
their vanity to admit him to their tables/ or to 
affociatc with him in publicfc place*. He now* 
began to find every man from home at whofe houfe 
he called; and wa^ therefore? no longer able to 
pfocure the neceflaries of life, but wandered' about 
the town,- flighted and n£gle&ed, in queft of a 
dinner, which he did not always obtain. 

Vol. II* Ce To 
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To complete his mifery, he was purfued by the 
.officers for fmall debts which he had contracted.; 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from th> 
fmall number of friends from whom he had ftill 
jeafon to hope for favours. His cuftom was, to lie 
in bed the greateft part of the day, and to go out 
in the dark with the utmoft privacy, and, after hav- 
ing paid his vifit, return again before morning to 
his lodging, which was the garret of an obfcure inn. 
Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he fuffered the utmoft extremities of 
poverty, and often fafted fo long that he was feized 
with faintnefs, and had loft his appetite, not being 
able to bear the fmell of meat, till the a&ion of. his 
ftom&ch was reftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of fivq 
pounds from London, with which he provided him- 
felf a decent coat, dnd determined to go to London^ 
but unhappily fpent his money at a favourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Briftol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who fheltered him in his 
houfe, though at the ufual inconveniences with 
which his company was attended ; for he could., 
neither be perfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor 
to rife in the day. 

It is obfervable, that in ,thefe various fcenes a£ 
mifery he was always difengagcd and cheerful : h$. 
4t fpme times purfued his ftudies, and at others. 
Continued or enlarged his epiftolary correfpondenc.e; 
nor was he ever fo far deje&ed-as to endeavour to 
procure an increafe of his allowance by any other 
methods than accufations and reproaches. 

He 
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He had now 110 longer any hopes of affittaqce 
froth his friends at Briftol, who as merchants, and 
by confequence fufficiently ftudious of profit, cart- 
BOt be fuppofed to have looked with much compaf- 
fron upcfei negligence and extravagance, or to think 
any excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch confe- 
quence as negledt of ceconomy. It is natural to 
imagine, that many of thofe, who would have 
ifelieved his real wants, were difcouraged from the 
exertion of their benevolence by obfervation of the 
tffe which was made of their favours, arid convic- 
tion, that relief would only be momentary, and that 
the fame neceflity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, and 
"returned to his lodging at the inn, ftill intending to 
fet out in a few days for London ; but on the ioth 
of January 1742-3, having been at fupper with two 
6f his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings 
arretted for a debt of about eight pounds, 1 ' which he 
owed at a coffee-houfe, and conduced to the houfe 
of a fheriff's officer. The accpunt Which he ^fre$ 
of this misfortune, ij} a letter to one of^tFie geottle- 
men with whom he had fupped, is too remarkable 
to be omitted. ' : ' s ;'* 

" It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 
c< fpent yefterday's evening with you ; becaufe t;he 
< c hour hindered me from , entering off my new 
c ' lodging ; however, I have now got one,- .But' 
46 fuch an one as I believe nobody Would 6]iufe, '* 

46 I was arretted at the fuit of Mrs.' Read, juft'"aV 
" I was going up ftairs to bed*, at Mr. Bowyer*s'; 
" but taken in fo private a manner, thatl believe-' 
" nobody at die White ; Lion is~ appfifed £ o? J i?? 

•GC2 •' though 
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" though I let the officers' feftbw the fttengti, of 
l -'' €i father weafcriefs, of my pockety yet. they treated 
t: 4 f me with the' litmoft civility ; and even when they 
v '* conduced me to confinement, it was; in fu£h a 

" manner, that! verily believe I could have efcaped, 
; *' which I Would rather be ruined- than: have^ribtae, 

iC notwithftanding the whole amount of my £riatitts 
■ u was but three pence 'halfpenny. 

L "In the firftplac^ fffiuJHnfift, that ^ you^itt 

**-indafti4bufiy conceal this' from Mrs. &*— — s* 
: " becaufe I tfbuld hot hive her good-nature fuffer 
'* "that pain* which, I know*, fhe ; would be apt ta 
• " : ' M Fed- onttiis occifion* ° 

- 4< Neit/ 1 conjure youi dear Sir, by all the tids of 
n ~ ** : frteridihip, by no avails to haw one un*afy thought 
a: €i on my account ; but to hare the famte pkafamry 
; tt-iif. countenance* and unrufflted fereiwty'of mind y 

- Wl whicft (God 'be praifed !) ■ I haVe in this, and hive 
:JC ? had ia atnuch feverer calamity; Furthermore, I 

- • *< charge ^yoiij if yoii' value my: feieadftiip as truly a* 

u I do yours, not to utter, or even harboury *he leafl: 

•' ** : refentment againft^ Mrs* R<^d* I believe flie has 

sil-a tuiti^d tnei but J^freely forgiw her;. and(dns*jgh 

*y <t<l w Hf n^ver tnore have 4ny tatimacy with her) I 

- ';<* woaftji^ • a t a due diftance, • rUther do her an iuS^f of 

::,;! ** go6d, thktt H1-#*H. Laftly, ; (pardon' the expref* 

/ " fibri,) A abfoltrtely comtnand you not to offer me 

D ' '-f % any.pectihiary - afliftance, jior t© attempt getting 

• x *<ime any from anyone of your friends. At another 

4 « time, or oh ariy<athfef 'ocedfidtt, you may* dear 

:;:>* ftiendj b6 well aflured, I would rather write to 

' tt ybu in the fubmiffive %1e of a requeft, than that 

*' r4fJ pra ! ^remp$^ry? cbri*mkhd.;:J;- :ui t :-,^ . : 

:,: '* . ;; > j • €t How- 
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°JfoWcveir, that my ttuly- valuabte friend may 

I- J* not think I am too proud to aft a favour, let me 

- *• intreat yot; toiet tne have your bay to attend me 

M for this ■ day, not only for the fake of faying me 

it* th# xxpence of potters, but for the delivery of 

;# feme letters jtp people whofe names I would not 

* ^ have known to ftrartgers. : ../,. 

"The civil treatfflb&ftt I have thua fyr.mie&firom 

^Jihofe whofe prifoner tam^ makes me tbanfcfol to 

-«*te Almighty, that thpiigh he has tbopight fit to 

'^ vifit trie (on :my bijrtli-rnight) "with affli&iqn, yet 

c w ,(fuch is/ hi* grefet goodnefs !) niy affliftion is not 

4f without alleviating circumftaqces. , I murmur not ; 

lo *« but am a|i refigrwtion to ; the. divine will* As to 

7 ■' ffi the \torld, I hope that I fh&ll be endued by Heaven 

^. Hwkh that'prefeiaw of mind, th^t ferei^ dignity in 

M^misfortune, that constitutes the .character ofa *rue 

« . yftf nobtemin; adigdity faflNyoitfl thtt erf coronets ; 

I ff\ ar amfcSJity varifing (torn the/ juft principles of phi - 

?■• ffihrfophjyv- refined a©di exalted by thofe of. Chrifti- 

?•::! jH&cfflflfrtihfcedfi^^ in hopes 

^rjftoafctief&c^^ bail, .and avqid the 

T (neceffity 06 going tp prife^, -Th? ftat? inf^hjeh he 
V Rifled hirituheirj9bd th« tr^tmentfwhichM: r€ ^^^> 

]; are very? jaft4yi^pr^d_1by Jhifa iff a: letter which he 
i.Twwite te aefciend: ?#> Ttfce wh^ <&#£' .fays he, ^4ias 
.; -^ ^r^»en-employ$dx*ft v^iPMs^p^PpJe-fi fiJHpg my head 
>bwitfc their f^ which Jias 

u vft r oWigedc«ne.c©oIly ;(a*f*t'M<i)qtuge will. adroit) to 
i.»7 ^idigcft^aaad4coanfmfldat^ myfejf to <*very different 

i^J'rpetfcutfarwajr ©f:$te$Ong s .Imrrfcdlrom one wild 

$( fyftcm to another,; tili it h^Sf^a,^:vi*wde a chaos 

-v/c,K y cc 3 ' »of 
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" of my imagination, and nothing dene — promife^ 
€i — difappointed — ordered to fend, evetfy houfr, 
" from one part of the town to the other." 

When his friends, who had hitherto careffed and 
applauded, founded that to give bail and, pay the debt 
was the fame, they all refufed. to prefervehi.ni frdrtl 
a prifon at the expence of eight pounds; And there- 
fore, after having been for fpme time at the officer's 
houfe " at an immenfe expence," as he bbferves'lii 
his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 1 * 

This expence he was enabled' to fupport-by the 
generality of Mr. Nalh at Bath, who, Upon receiv- 
ing from him an account of his condition, immedi- 
ately fent him five guineas, and prdmifed to promote 
his fubfctiption at Bath with all his intefeft. < 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at ljeaft a 
freedom from fufpence, and reft from the difturbiftg 
viciffitudes of hope and difappointment : he now 
found that his friends Were only companions, who 
were willing to (hare his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes; and therefore he no longer 
expedted any affiftance* from them. 

It muft, however, be obferved of one gentleman, 
that he offered to release him by paying the debt ; 
but that Mr. Savage would not'confent, I fuppofe, 
becaufe he thought he had before been too burthen- 
fome to him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends that a col- 
lection fhould be made for his enlargement : but he 
*' treated the propofal," and declared * "he fhould 



* In a letter after his confinement Dr. J. 
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**afcam treat it, with difdain. As to writing any 
u mendicant letters, he had too high a fpirit, and 
** determined only to write to fome minifters of 
f< ftate to try to regain his penfion." 

• He continued to complain * of thofe that had fent 
frim into the country, and objedled to them, that he 
had " loft the profits of his play, which had been 
'* finifhed three years;" and in another letter declares 
his rfcfolution to publifh a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how " he had been ufed." 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a 
very Ihort time recovered his ufaal tranquillity, and 
cheerfully applied himfelf to more inoffenfive ftudies. 
He indeed fteadily declared, that he was promifed a 
yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum ; but he feemed to refign himfelf .to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lofe the remem- 
brance of it in his amufements and employments. 

* The cheerfulnefs with which he bore his confine- 
ment appears from the following letter, which he 
wrote, January the 30th, to one of his friends in 
London, 

• •* f now write to you from my confinement in 
'* Newgate, tyhere I have been ever fince Monday 
!* laft was fe'nnight, and where I enjoy myfelf with 
^ much more tranquillity than I have known for 
* c upwards of a twelvemonth paft ; having a room 
" entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufement of 
ac my poetical ftudies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
f to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now 
\\ all colle&ed in myfelf; and, though my perfon is 

* letter, Jan. 15. 

c c 4 " in 
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?? in confinement, my minji pan ^xp^tiate on ifijpJ^ 
f c and oijeful fubje#s with all the freedom kn*gin* r 
/* bkf 1 <w n$w more cpnv^rfant witfc the Nine that* 
f i ever, and if, kiftead of a Newgatei-bird^ I p&ydbf 
f allpwed to bp a bird t>f tjie .Mufes> J sffureytfu, 
f Sir, I fipg yery freely in my page; fGf^tuao} 
44 indeed in the plaintive notes ^f ths nightingale $ 
*< but at others in tjap cheerful ifo%ij&s pjf th$ lack" 

In another Jetter he jpfcferyes, that jie ranges from 
pne fubje& to fjiottier, lyithopt confining hl»feif 
to #iy particular t&flc ; $nd. that ^ wa§ employed 
pne week ojppp one ftftenogt, aij4 *he.p£?* up$n 
apojther. •-..»•* 

§yrply the fptfitUfle.pf tbi*.JJ>an deferye§, at leaft, 
tg be mentioned with applaufp ; a*id, whatever faulty 
may be imputed to hup* the virtue of fuffefcing well 
panpoj; bp 4ep%d hini. The twa powers which* iq 
-the ppinion of J£pi6lsm$ f constituted a wife-rpajj, 
,are thbfe of bearing and fcrbearipgj which it canns? 
indeed be affirmed to h»ve bgen ^quAlly.poflfefifedi^ 
Ravage ; *n v d indeed th$ w^nt of pne x)bjigjp4 ^ W vpry 
frequently to pradtife th$ other. r .-. -- 

JJe was treated by Mr- P^ggf> the keeper of the 

,prjfon, with great hqn^apity ; i#as fppj^fted -by him 

.^t his own table* without; any .certainty, of /fe^pm<- 

pepce*; fyfd 3. rpotp t$ hij^felf, Jpr whijeh hf cquW 

*ftt any time fetire.fron} all. diiJur^npf; ; w*s allowed 

; tq ftand : at tl]e dpqr of ,the prifon, 4gd fometixftf « 

taken out into the fields*,: .£> jtij#t,he fjufferfld fewec 

hardlhips in prifpn th^n he had been accyftompd to 

i pndcrgo in the greateft part! of 'his life. " 

* §ee thU confirmed, pent. Bfca^vol.'LVH; i'14?* N.* •' 

;. ' ' ' The 
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^eiceeper djd not pontine his telitfvoleftce to a 
gentfe execution dflus office, but made fome over T 
jares-to tjie creditor fqr his releafe, though without 
ieffc#: ; and continued, during the whole time of hi$ 
imprifcmpenl, to tjpat hitn with the utmoft tender- 
peft and piviKty. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that {late 
which makes it moft difficult; ard therefore the 
humanity of a gaoler "certainly deferves this nnlrlick 
atteftatipn ; and the man, whofe heart ha$ no: hcerj 
-hardened bjp fuch an employment, may he juftly 
pr<>poted as a pattern df benevolence. If an infcripi- 
tion wa§ once engraved " to the honeft toli T gatherer;' ? 
4 |ds honours oqghr Vpt tp be p^id ? 4 to the tender 
"gaoler,," 

$|r. Savage yery frequently received vifits, an4 

iometimes prefents, from his acquaintances; bur they 

.did not amount tQ a fubfifterice ? for the greater part 

'$£ which he was indebted to the generofity of this 

-.keeper; but thefe favours, however th'ev iwht 

endear to &im theparticular perfon§ from whom he 

received them, were very fat from imprefliog upon his 

jnidd my advantageous idefcs of the people of BriftoJ^ 

,^nd therefore he thought he could not more properly 

employ himfelf in. prifon, than in writing a poem 

i Sotted- *' London arid Uriftol delineated *." 

J 'Whcfr he had brdught this poem to its prefect 

Arte/ which',- without Sonfidefing the djafm, is re* 

perfeft, Ife wrotetd London ah account of his 4eiigft, 

»■ .', '* J?V., ■, "o • . !>' .i V • i ■ : 

* The Author preferred this tittettty that of " London otid 
V Briftol compared j" yhich, when he began the piece, he in* 

»i V »nd 
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and informed his friend *, that he was determined 
to print it with his name; but enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to his Briftol acquaint- 
ance. The gentleman, fiirprifed at his refolution, 
endeavoured to difluade him from publifhing it,. at 
leaft from prefixing his n^riie; and declared, that 
he could not reconcile the injunction of fecrecy with 
his refolution to own it at ks firft appearance. To 
this Mr. Savage returned an anfwer, agreeable to his 
character, in the following terms : 

" I received yours this morning ; and not with* 
? * out a little furprife at the contents. Tq anfwer. a 
" queftion with a queftion, you aik-me concerning 
?' London and Briftol, why will I add delineated?- 
♦? Why did Mr. Woolafton add the fame word to* 
*• his Relipon of Nature ? I fuppofe that it was his 
•'will and pleafure to add it in his cafe; and it is 
** mine to do fo in my own. You are pleafed to tell 
€l me, that you underftand not why fecrecy is en* 
fc joined, arid yet I intend to fet my name to it* 
*' My anfwer is — I have my privat9 reafons, which I 
^* am not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt 

$t my friend Mr. S --f* would not approve of it—* 

* c And what is it to me whether he does or not ? Dfr' 

** you imagine that Mr. S is to di&ate to me I 

*' If any man who calls himfelf my friend fhould 
*• afjume fuch an air, I would fpurn at hks friend* 
?• (hip with contempt. You fay, I feem to think fo 
" by not letting him know it — And fuppofe I ck^ 
€€ what then ? Perhaps 1 can ; give reafons for that 
** difapprobation, very foreign from what you would 

, * This friend was Mr. Cave the ] rinter. N. 

f Mr. Strong, of 'the Foil-office. N: 
•""i v x t ! : ' ' " c ,* imagine.. 
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ff imagine. You go an in faying, Suppofc I fliould 
" not put my name to it — My anfwer is, that I will 
f c not fuppofe any fuch thing, being determined to 
*Vthe contrary: Neither, Sir, would I haye you 
f • fuppofe, that I applied to you for wapt of another 
* 4 prefs : nor would I have you imagine, that I owe 
f ' Mr. S obligations which I do not." 

$uch was his imprudence, and fuch hb obftinate 
adherence to his own refolutions, however abfurd \ 
A prifoner J fupported by charity ! and, whatever 
jnfults he might have received during the latter part 
of hjs ftay at Briftol, once carefled, efteemed, and 
jprefented with a libera} collection, he could forget 
on a fijdden his danger and his obligations, to gratify 
the petulance of his wit, or the eagernefs of his 
refcnt itfent;, Y and pubtffh a fatire, by which he might 
ireafpn4bly expert that he fhould alienate thofe who 
then fupported him, arid provoke thofe whom he 
could 'neither refift nor efcape. 
1 This jrefolution, from the execution of which it is 
probable that only his death could have hindered 
jiim, is fpfficient; to ihow, how much he difregarded 
all confederations that oppofed his prefent paffions, 
ySu\d how readily he hazarded all future advantages 
for any immediate gratifications. Whatever was hU 
. predominant inclination, neither hope nor fearhin-* 
dered him from complying with it ; nor had oppofi* 
tion any other effeft than to heighten his ardour, 
£nd irritate his vehemence* 

* This performance was however laid afide, while 
\it was employed in foliating affiftance from feverat 
£reat perfons ; and one interruption fucceeding an- 
other/ hindered him from fupplying the chafm, and 
\>- *•.»■•' perhaps 
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perhaps fcom retouchfrigthe otfce* £4rts^ which He 
can hardly be imagined to hare fifriihed in his ottto 
opinion; for it is very unequal, and feme of the 
lines a*e rather infeftcd to rhyme to others, than t!o 
fupport qr improve the fepfe; but the firft and laft 
parts are worked up with great fpirit and elegarice.' 1 
His time was fpent in the prifofl forthp mbft part 
in ftudy, or in receiving \nfits ; but • fometitries Up 
ifefcended to lower amufemettts, and diverted himfelf 
in the kitchen with the ccKrverfation of the criminals j 
for it was not pleafing to him to fee -much wi&ofct 
company ; and, though he was very capable of* a 
judicious choice, he wis often fcontented witli the fifft 
that offered; forthis he was fometimes tepfov6<! by 
bis friends, who found hkn furrounded^ithfiflons: 
but the reproof was oh that, as on other becafioris, 
thrown away; he continued 1 kti ghitfryiiimf^ : *!kl 
td fet vtfy littte vahie on the optfckm ^rdthcrs;' *° 
; But here,- as itv every other fcefcfc^F fii^Hft?, *re 

jrxVade life of ftich oppofttorittfes 1 ^ 
"firing tkofe who we#e triore mifersiiiie thaa^HhSfelf, 

afcd was^ always 1 ready t!6 £eif <^ 
fl mahity to tiis feilow^K(bn*r3r' : "- u *™ *'«* *V- • 
; He had iiow ittafed 7 from ^tforr^ondttf SftftiUhf 
' 6f his fbbferibers exc<^ e^^^wfi* ^t^toftoft«<tq 
"remit him 'tKe r t*^htypbtfii^ at^yea^Mitfh^ fmd 
♦promifed ;him, : and'b^ Wte^Wk^^^^tfiat 
lie would hav<> 'been inaVeiyfflo^t?/^^ e^*rg«d, 
becaufe he had dire&ed tfcfc ke^r~tb cnquirS -after 
"' the ftate of his debts; -"i v ' ^?*^-' .-> <U-:h» 
However, be took qare t<? spter his name according 
; tb the forms of the court *, ^hat jth^ c;editoj, might 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. LV1I. 1040. Nt ^ : 
' ■ > be 



he obliged- td tnake him, feme aJlowanp«^;if r he wa* 
rcontirvued a prifoper, fmd^wlien Qn that pcfafipn he 
appeared in the hal^ was treated* with, very unufual 

icfpecft. .... ..,.,,. 

-"; f > Buttfae rcfentment of the city wa£ aftenvards.raifed 
fay fome accounts that had heen fpread of tlie fatirc; 
; and f heAvas informed that fome of the. ^merchants ni u ' 
tended to, pay the allowance which the law required* 
, and to detain him a prifoner at tlieir own expense* 
This he treated as an empty menace ; and perhaps 
7 might hate hastened the publicatjpn,, pnly to fhejw 
c how much he %pas fuperior to their infults,. had not 
rail his fchemes been fuddenly.deftrqyed,. 
. . When he had been fix months in pfifon, he receive <1 
: from one of his friends *, in whofe kindnefs he had 
^the, greateft confidence* an$ v 0Rwfy>fe afliftaftcejje 
* chiefly depend, aJettex^.that £0fctaine$ a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, d^awn up ia JTuch tejfms 
. £s fudden tiefei^ment ^i&ated- -. J^enley^ .in ope of his 
#dvertifement& had nientjoned ',' Itope'e treatment of 
^",$avage." This was fuppofed.by Pope i<? be, the 
confequence of a complaint miade by Savage to Hen- 
ley, and was therefore i^e^tioned. by him. with much 
Y^f^ntment* ]VIr., Savage, ^turn^, A very folemn 
^prqteftation of hi* innocence* iutt however appeared 
;j»uch diftwbed at the accufatjott. S$me r days after- 
wards he was feized with.a T paiqL in his, backhand f\cle* 
.which, as it was not, violent, wa§ jf*>t;Iufp£*fted toibe 
. ^ngerousj bfit jg^rowjingp T c^ail)2; p^o,^ languid ai\c( de- 
jetfted, on the 25th of July he qopfined ^in\fplf tQ hi» 

* Mr. Pops. See Yoiriae extra&s of betters fronr thai-gpnt'le- 
u mati.to and concerning' ten Sarfcgr/iiv Ruffh^d-friHifc.af Pepe, 

:J. ' room,, 
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room, > and a fever feizSd his fpirits. The fytnptonil 
grew every day more formidable, but his condition 
did not enable him to procure any affiftarice. The 
laft time that the keeper faw him was on July 1 thfc 
31ft, 1743; when Savage, feeing him at his bed- 
fide, faid, with an uncommon earnettnefe, " I hav£ 
€€ fomething to fay to you, Sir ;" but, after a paufe, 
moved his hand in a melancholy manner; and, find- 
ing hfrnfelf unable to recolleft what he was going td 
communicate, faid, "Tis gone !" The keeper foon 
after left him ; and the next morning he died. He 
was buried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the 
expence of the keeper. 

Such was the life and death of Richard Savage, a 
man equally diftinguifhed by his virtues and vices ;|' 
and at once remarkable for his weaknefles and abili- 
ties. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long vifage, coarfe features, and melan- 
choly afpedfc ; of a grave and manly deportment,, a ' 
folemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, foftened into an engagirjg eaimefs of . 
manners. His walk was flow, and bis voice tremu- 
lous and mournful. He was eafily excited to fmiles, . 
but very feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate , his appre- 
henfion quick, and his memory fo tenacious, that he* 
was frequently obferved to know what he had learned" 
from others, in a fhort time, better than thofe fry / 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
ledt incidents, with all their combination of circum- \ 
fiances, which few would have regarded' at the pre-'"- 

fent 
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feiit time; but which the quicknefe o^lMSfappreb^»r 
lion imprefied upon him. He had the pequluyr feli- 
city that his attention never dqferted him*;, he was 
prefent to every object, and regardful of the moft 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of efcaping 
from his own refle&ions, and accommodating him- 
felf to every new fcene. 

To this quality is to J}e imputed the extent of hip 
knowledge, compared with the fmall time which ]ic 
fpent in vifible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in curfory conversation with the feme fteadinefs of 
attention as others apply to a lc<fture ; and amidft the 
appearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new idea 
that.was ftarted, nor any hint that could be improved. 
He had therefore made in cofFee-houfps the fame prcn 
liciency as others in their clofets : and it is remarks; 
able, that the writings of a man of little education 
and little readings have an air of learning fcarcdy 
to be found in any other performances, but whi<;J* 
perhaps as often obfeures as embellifhes them* 

His judgement was eminently, exadl both with - 
regard to writings and to men. The knowledge o£ 
life was indeed his chief attainment; and it is. not 
without fome fatisfaftiqn, that I can produce the. 
fuffrage of Savage in favour of human nature, of 
which he never appeared to entertain fuch odious 
ideas as fome who perhaps had neither his judgement 
nor experience, have publifhed, either in oftenta- 
tion of their fagacity, vindication of their crimes, 
pr gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
converfation, of which he knew how to pra&ife all 
the graces* He was never vehement or loud, but at 

once 
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6nce modeft and eafy; open and refpe&ful; hii 

language was vivacious and elegant, and equally 
happy upon grave or humorous fubjefts. He wii 
generally eetiiiifed for not knowing wken fo retiffe; 
but that was not the defeA of his judgement, but of 
his fortune : when he left his company ^ he was 
frequently to fpend the remaining part of the night " 
in the ftreet, or at l^aft was abandoned to gloofny 
reflexions, whieh it is not ftrange that he delayed 
as long as he could ; and fometimes forgot that he " 
gai;e others pain to avoid it himfelfr 

It cannot be laid, that he made ufe of his 3bilitiesf 
for the dire&ioft ©f his own conduft; art ?<regular 
and diflipated manner of life had made hhSti the Have 
6f every paflion that happened to be extittd* by the* • 
preftnee of its object, afcd that flavery to" his paffions 
reciprocally produced & Kfc irregular and diflipated. * ; 
He was not maffer of his.oWri motions, nor coul& 
jjromife Any thing for the nfcxt day.* 

With regard! to his cectfribmyj n6fhing Can be 
added .to the relation ofhfe life. He appeared to 
ihiftk^hitpfelf bo»rn to be fuppbtted by others,* and 
difpeinfed f rorn all neceffity of providing for himfelf ; 
he therefore never pYofecuted any fcherne of : advaft* 
tage, fror endeavoured even tb fecure; the prdfits 
.tohich his wriungs might h£ve afforded him. Hi* 
fertfcper was, in conference of the dominjohr of hfe 
paffiohs, fcneeftam and capricious ; he was eafily 
engaged, and eafily dilgfcfted ; bm he h acCufed of 
retaining his hatred more tenacioufly than his bentf-r 
volence. 

He was cortipaflionate both by nature pind priricipfey 
and always ready to perfcrrri offices of huttianityf 

but 



butfwhto' lltwas provoked (and very foiair offences 
were fufficient to provoke him), he would prolecute 
hi* revenge with the utmoft acrimony till his paffion 
had fubfided;. 

His friefldfirip wa* therefore df -little Value ; for, 
though he was sealous in the fuppdit or vindication 
of thofe whom he loyed, yet it was always dangerous 
to truft himj becaufe he cdnfttered' himfelf as dif- 
clwg<?d by th* firfti quatrel from all ties ' of honour 
or gratitude; and would betray thofe fecrets which 
in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to '- 
him,. ; T:htf; p&iftice drew upon him an univerfal 
accuiaiion of ingratitude i nor can it be denied that 
hewas v^ryTeady to let himfelf free* from the load 
of an obligation ; forhd coiiM rtot bear to conceive 
hin$stf* m -.*? fiats of dependence* his pride being 
equally powerful with, his other paffidhs, and ap- 
peariqg in the form of infolence it one time, and of 
vanity at another. Vanltfy,- the tiioft innocent 
fpeciesof pride, was mofr frequently predominant: 
he^couid n0t eafily lea\ f e offv When he had once 
begun ty inwtipn tfiimfeif 6r his wbfks ; ndr ever 
readjhis -verfes ^wito«<iJealilig hfe iyesfrom the ' 
page* tftdifcovsr.ih thetfabei ! of his audience," how 
thqr f |w«r|5 affiled with *any favoiirite paflkge.' u 

AkindViP narhe.thto that otf*ahity«oiJght to be 
givep tp, *h*r<detitoicy viith which' he #as always 
careful to feparate his^own; meKti frtifci' evety other J 
rnan^iand to rejetfbthat praffetoVHfch hehad ho 
claiqi. ,He dftdilnotnfcrfget^ -in ^mentioning His per- 
formances, to mark every line that had been iug- 
gefted or amended *?> and was fo accurate, as to 
relate that hepv^^fr tfc*«fc in fhe Wanderii to 
the advice of his friends. 

Vol,IL Dp His 
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/ His veracity wa* Ijuefffoned, but with Kttfe flea? 
fon; his accounts, though not indeed always tfee 
fame, were generally confiftent. When he love<J 
any man, he fupprefled all his faults : and, when 
he had been offended by him, concealed all hi$ 
virtues t but his characters were generally true, fp 
far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, 
that his partiality might haw fometyne$ the tffjptk 
of falfehood. • 

In cafes indifferent, he was zealou? for virtue, 
truth, and juftice : he knew very well the neceffity 
of goodn.efs to the prefent and future hoppineit of 
mankind ; nor is there perhaps any writer, who has 
left endeavoured to pleafe by flattering the appetkes ? 

1 Or perverting the judgement. -.••;■-■ 

As an author* therefore) sfnd "he now cea&s to 
influence mankind in ^any other' ichar^jSter, < if ofte 
piece which he had refolved to (upprefs be tfxc$pted, 
he has very little ^o fea? ffom the ffri<foft morabor 
religious <rehfure. And thtmgh he ipay nbt be alto- 
gether fecufre $gainft the obje&ions of the otitic* it 
mull however be acknowledged, thit bis works wre 
the prodaftions of !a genias,traly poetical*;- and, what 
many Writes who havetrcein more lavrfhly-applaaded 
panndt boaftj that they have an original air, r whfch 
has no^ referiiyance f of any foregoing writes, that the 
yerfification and fentitrients have a caft peculiar to 

. themfelv&piwhich fl.9 man xrari imitate with fndfcefs, 
jbeeaufe \#hat wa$ nature: inTSavage would in ano- 

' ther be affe&atrotu. - Ijt miift ;be* consfiflfed, • that his 
jdefcriptions kre^&nkip^ Hsr imager, animated, his 
'fi&iftns juftly^hna^ined, xahd' his allegories artfully 
purfued; that his di<&oa%deva£ed^;ttotfgh forne- 
times forced, and his numbers fonorQUS and majeftick, 

though 
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though frequently fluggifh and encumbered. Of his 
ftyk, the general fault is harflmefs, and its genera! 
excellence is dignity; of bis fentiments, the prevail* 
jog beauty is Simplicity, aqd uniformity the prevail- 
ing defe<a. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly confider his fortune, will think an apolog/ 
either seceffary or difficult. If he was not always 
fufficiently inftru&ed on his fuhjedt, his knowledge 
was at leaft greater than could have been attained by 
others in the fame ftate. If his works were fome- 
times unfiniftied, accuracy cannot reafonably be ex- 
alted from a man opprefled with want, which he 
has no hope of relieving but by a fpeedy publication. 
The iqfolencc and refentment of which he is accufed 
were not eafily to be avoided by a great mind, irri- 
tated by perpetual hardships, and conftrained hourly 
to return the fpurns of {contempt, and repref^ the in- 
. folence of prosperity ; atjd vanity may furely be readily 
pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no ether 
comforts than barren praifes* and the confeioufnefs 
of deferring them. 

' Thofe are no proper judges of his condtuSt, who 
have Numbered away their time on the down of 
plenty ; nor will any wife man prefume to fay, 
" Had I been in Savage's condition, I ihould have 
lived or written better than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, 
if thofe, who languifh under any part of his fuffer- 
ingSj.lhall be enabled to fortify their patience, by 
reflecting that they feel only thofe affli&ions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; 
or thofcj who, in confidence of fupcrior capacities 

or 
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or attainments, difregarded the common maxim* of 
life, fhall be reminded, that nothing will fupply the 
want of prudence ; and that negligence and irregu- 
larity, long continued, will make knowledge ufelefs, 
^vit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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